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We have a few left in California and Oregon. 


THE S. S. JOHNSON COMPANY 


Dealers in Timber Lands 


S. O. JOHNSON, President. Crocker Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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WE ALSO 
MANUFACTURE 


‘OAK FLOORING 


Plain and quartered, in all poplar 
grades and thicknesses 


WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY 


Straight or mixed cars made up of Oak 
and Maple Flooring and 
Hardwood Lumber. 


JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. - 


VICTOR THRAN::., 


INTERESTED IN SOUTHER: 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 2/4, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 
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We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








312 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 828 Chamber of Commerce, 1009 White Bidg., 1215 Old Colony, 


New Orleans. Portland, Ore, Seattle, Chicago. 


“Sure Fit’’ 
Flooring | 


Smooth, 
Perfect 
Fitting 


Send for Samples and Flooring. 


examine for yourself. 


We have on hand a good supply of 


Birch Flooring 


In 114 and 2!4" Face Clear. 





We own 80,000 acres of virgin timber which includes 
the famous White Rock Maple and beautiful Wisconsin 
Birch, and carefully select the stock for our flooring. 


SEND US A TRIAL ORDER AND BE CONVINCED. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended April 30, 
1909, was 13,297. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
UUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 


igures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist day 
of May, 1909. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
| lists of any three other lumber news- 
, Papers. 
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REDIT is a mighty valuable asset, but most people 
e to pay for it. The farmer seems to be the ex- 
‘ion. The retail lumber dealer has to pay for the 
iber he buys within sixty days, or sooner, to get 
‘ cash discount. If he can not pay within the cash 
it from his own resources he has to borrow the 
mney by giving his interest-bearing note either to 
‘© man from whom he buys or to the bank. But the 
‘<rmer who buys this same lumber which has been 
vald for by, the retailer, expects to pay when he gets 
"1S crops in or when he sells his hogs, or any other 
‘ld time when he gets ready. He, in this case, bor- 
rows from the retail lumber dealer, but pays no in- 
terest. If he is good for his lumber bill why is not 
18 note good at the bank? It usually is good, but 
pe independent agriculturist objects to paying in- 
terest, and so he stands off the lumberman, the agri- 
cultural implement man, the grocer and the general 
Storekeeper, and does it as a matter of right. 


SURPASSING “A REMARKABLE 
ACHIEVEMENT IN TRADE 
JOURNALISM.” 


This is the story of one issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. In some respects it is a record, and yet 
these figures are frequently being nearly approached 
by the regular issues of the publication. This issue 
sets a high mark for trade journals of the United 
States; and the enthusiastic members of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN are predicting that when the 
record is broken it will be broken by this publication 
itself. —Eaxcerpt from October 9 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

A comparison of this week’s issue with that of October 
2, taking into account only the most striking features, 
may be made in this way: 

American LIamberman, 

wee November 20. 


Number of pageS............+---e0e- 232 
Weight of paper (pounds)........... 32,278 37,144 
HOE CHOUNEE) 22. cccicscccvsscccsees 300 346 
PHHIGHE (TeSt). 2.0 cc vccccccccccccscococs 407 468 
TLength (miles) ......cccccccccccscens 715 824 


*Were all the copies of either issue placed in one pile 
the hight would be as indicated. 

+These figures represent the length of the pages if 
placed end to end. 

The October 2 and November 20 issues are two dis- 
tinet types of lumber trade newspaper work. The Octo- 
ber 2 issue is devoted ‘to a consideration of all of one 
- branch of the lumber business; in the current issue is dis- 
cussed all branches of one business. 

Work on the feature of this issue, ‘‘From Forest to 
Consumer,’’ began more than a year ago. In gathering 
the photographs and information representatives of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN traveled through six states, using 
every means of transportation from pedal extremities to 
Pullman palace cars; intermediate facilities including 
day coaches, logging trains, logging wagons, horses, 
steamboats, automobiles; flying machines doubtless also 
would have been used had they been available. 

More than a thousand pictures were taken; several 
hundred men were interviewed; woods, mill and factory 
work at a dozen or more points were inspected, and the 
best and most pertinent facts and photographs culled 
from the vast store secured and are presented this week 
to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The first forms of the special feature were sent to 
press three weeks before the last news forms went down. 
An additional foree of men was put on Wednesday and 
Thursday to assemble the paper and put the printed 
forms in shape to receive the cover. In other respects, 
however, neither the force or equipment ordinarily em- 
ployed in getting out the regular issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was increased. 

The feature story printed this week is the largest and 
most comprehensive one ever published by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and, naturally, the largest that has ever 
appeared. Whether this record is to be surpassed remains 
for the future to disclose. As an achievement in trade 
journalism, however, this week’s paper stands by itself. 
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THEORETICAL VS. PRACTICAL. 


‘*What do you think of our work up in the woods?’’* 
A white pine manufacturer launched this question at a 
visiting newspaper man, with a quizzical smile. 

‘*T think you are putting in a lot of poor logs,’’ the 
newspaper man replied, his regard for truth overcoming 
his respect for diplomacy. ‘‘Does it really pay to go so 
far up into the tops and to put in such poor logs?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*T presume not, but if we leave it to the boys out in 
the woods, they will become careless and permit a lot of 
good stuff to remain on the ground,’’ the white pine 
manufacturer explained. 

‘*What do you think of our work out here in the 
woods?’’ This time the question was asked by a yellow 
poplar manufacturer. 

Prompted by experience the newspaper man replied: 
‘Tf I were in charge I would not permit the men to 
dehorn that hollow tree. They have cut fully four feet 
off and the rim is solid and fourteen inches thick—a 
lot of good stuff in there. That big limb is fully sixteen 
inches in dizmeter and contains some pretty fair lumber, 
I should imagine. Why do you leave that up here?’’ 

‘‘Tf we leave it to the boys here, they will be sending 
in all kinds of cats and dogs, and some of it would occasion 
a loss. We rather would leave an occasional good log 
in the woods than take a lot of the poor stuff down.’’ 

The newspaper man nodded his comprehension, and 
then, contrasting the two incidents, arrived at this con- 
clusion, one lumberman’s practice is the pet abomination 
of another operator equally wise and farseeing. 

The mild objections of the newspaper man concerned 
in both incidents recited were held to be entirely theo- 
retical. Probably they were—differences in cost of log- 
ging, value of the stumpage and product, usually de- 
termine methods to be employed in the woods and at the 
mill. 

The practical man has occupied the center of the 
stage for lo these many years, and there he still remains 
enthroned. No one is vitally concerned in effecting his 
dislodgment, yet it might be well, were it possible, to 
determine in a decidedly more definite manner just which 
men and which methods are practical. 

One man is termed impractical by his fellow operators 
because he uses wooden rails; others, because they do 
not. One operator is criticised for not employing a sufti- 
cient managerial and sales force; many others for over- 
loading such departments with talent. Some timber own- 
ers are severely criticised for permitting ground fires to 
run through their holdings, and they in turn shake their 
heads and wax doleful over the possible fate of operators 
who keep out the fires and build permanent railroads. 

When two or more lumbermen are gathered together, 
shop is the subject of conversation fifty-nine minutes out 
of the hour. The recipient of the vast store of informa- 
tion poured out helter-skelter by the various members of 
such groups in time becomes confused and uncertain as to 
which men and methods should be tagged theoretical and 
which practical, and is perplexed until the next confer- 
ence, after which he concludes that all lumbermen are 
both practical and impractical. 

Were it necessary to arrive at some conclusion from the 
facts given, it probably could be stated in this way: 
Lumbermen are endeavoring to utilize to the best of 
their knowledge and ability the resources at their 
command, 

Nearly every operator thinks his business methods 
should be exempt from criticism, but the other fellow: 
‘*Well, my experience goes to show that his ideas are 
purely theoretical.’’ 


CONSERVATION NORTHWEST. 


The various conservation and forest fire associations of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana have arranged 
to operate through the Pacific Northwest Forest Protec- 
tion & Conservation Association, organized last winter 
to promote the codperation that was found to be essen- 
tial to progress in conservation in that section. Through 
this central organization it will be possible to carry on, 
simultaneously, in the four states mentioned, a campaign 
among timber owners, legislators and the public gen- 
erally to create a healthy public sentiment in favor of 
conservation that will result in the passage of laws 
for the purpose, and will aid in the enforcement of the 
laws, after passage. 

The work of the association, however, will not be con- 
fined to the protection of existing forests, but the prob- 
lem of reforesting cutover lands will have attention; 
and to make sure that the work in this direction will be 
in accordance with advanced methods the association has 
secured the services of E. T. Allen, heretofore district 
forester in charge of the government Forest Service in 
Oregon, Washington and Alaska. 

Mr. Allen, believing that the“opportunities for conser- 
vation work were even greater in this new field than in 





the government service, has resigned his government posi- 
tion to take up his new work.. However, in recognition 
of the public character of the work, the Forest Service 
has permitted Mr. Allen to retain the title of collab- 
orator. 

Conservationists, whether in any way directly inter- 
ested in the lumber business or not, consider this move- 
ment of the lumbermen toward systematic conservation 
and reforestation as especially significant. 

The Pacific Northwest association, although it includes 
noncommercial organizations, such as the Oregon Con- 
servation Association, including in its membership all 
classes of public citizens, derives its financial support 
largely from lumbermen through the forest fire associa- 
tions of the states mentioned. Therefore, besides spend- 
ing $100,000 a year in forest fire protection, timber 
owners are taking the lead in broader conservation work. 

One important phase of the association’s work will be 
the reforesting of lands that are not valuable for agri- 
culture. The government is carrying on this class of 
work in its national forests, but inasmuch as a larger 
proportion of the forest land is in private or state hands 
the association has a big field of operation. The promi- 
nent place occupied in the Northwest today by the 
lumber industry, which brings into Oregon and Wash- 
ington alone something like $100,000,000 a year, is so 
essential to the continued prosperity of that section that 
it is the hope of the association that through its efforts in 
conservation the industry may be made perpetual. 

Mr. Allen, the chief forester of the association, has 
been a resident of Oregon and Washington over twenty 
years; over ten years of his service was in technical 
and executive forestry work throughout the West. He 
conducted special studies of commercial trees, such as 
red fir and hemlock, including in his work a study of the 
means to secure reproduction after logging, and the time 
required to produce a second crop. He served, also, as 
special inspector under the secretary of interior to 
improve the organization of the force in the forest re- 
serves, and when the national forests were transferred 
to the Forest Service Mr. Allen continued in the same 
capacity. Later he served California in the organization 
of its state forestry system, and served as state forester, 
resigning that position to return to the Forest Service. 
In July, 1906, he was in charge of the Forest Service 
work in Oregon, Washington and Alaska, and has been 
prominent in the drafting of the state forest fire laws 
and the education of the public in favor of forest conser- 
vation. 


THE EDUCATED RETAILER. 


From a purely business standpoint the educated dealer 
is he who has imbibed a thorough knowledge of his busi- 
ness or, as it is more commonly expressed, who has 
learned his business. Experience unfortunately does not 
always impart this knowledge. This, indeed, would be 
a wise world had individuals and the human race at 
large profited from experience as at first blush one might 
think they should. Yet it is seen on every hand that 
they do not thus profit. A dealer who ranks with the 
veterans, whose hair is white and who counts his years 
by more than three score and ten, is acknowledged by 
his acquaintances and competitors to have learned little 
about his business, his methods today being of the same 
erudeness that they were twenty-five years ago. His 
stock is poorly kept, his collections are poorly made, and 
his office lacks much of having the comforts that a man 
of his age should enjoy. He seems to be out of touch 
with modern methods. By this time, had he been an 
observer and of a teachable nature, he should have been 
very wise regarding his business; but it is mental qual- 
ity, not age, that brings wisdom. 

There are many dealers who are thoroughly educated, 
some of whom are along in years and some young. Sev- 
eral of the latter are still under 30, yet their adapta- 
bility is such that they rank with the foremost. With 
the mental acumen to understand the requirements of 
their cailing, and the industry to push it to its possi- 
bilities, they have forged ahead at a rapid rate, leaving 
behind numberless dealers who are many years their 
seniors. It is surprising to note in all callings—busi- 
ness and professional—the accomplishments of the com- 
paratively young. In this regard youth appears to have 
challenged those who have acquired more years, with a 
result that must be highly satisfactory to it. This seems 
to be a period for the success of the young man in 
business. ‘‘Old men for counsel and young men for 
war’’ is a saying that has been heralded for a hun- 
dred years, but the time has come when young men can 
plan as well as execute. 

The observation has been made among the leaders of 
the retail lumber business that every man who stands 
well at the front is a reader. Oftentimes he is not con- 
tent with one lumber journal, but upon his table may be 
found several of them. One of these dealers remarked 
that a single suggestion that he received from this 
journal pertaining to yard management more than 
recompensed him for the outlay for lumber papers for 
ten years—and he is a subscriber to four of them. This 
dealer is constantly searching for ideas. He frankly 
says he does not read these papers for the information 
concerning the markets, as at all times he is in close 
touch with wholesale dealers at several points, but any- 
thing touching on yard management is treasured by him. 
Suggestions along this line he not only reads himself 
but requires his foreman and even the men who handle 
the lumber in the yard to read. In this way any sug- 
gestion that appeals to him as of value is passed aleng, 
and perhaps for the reason that he is building upon the 
experience of others his plant in both arrangement and 
method is regarded as a model. It is a common saying 
by this dealer that no one man knows it all, and he has 
built up a great structure with the bricks which were 
molded not only by himself but by .others. 





- A hasty glance over the retail field will reveal wh 
is the more successful, the lumberman who is educate 
or he who is not. As truly as that knowledge is powe., 
the dealer who is unacquainted with good manageri: | 
methods must remain in the rear. When competing |} 
will find himself incompetent, and in the estimation . 
his townsmen, as a business man, unhonored. 





VIEWS OF OPERATORS. 


An inquiry made by the AMERICAN LUMBERM. 
November 6 addressed to a number of the leading man 
facturers in each of the principal manufacturing ce 
ters elicited a large number of replies. While cond 
tions in the various sections differ somewhat on accou: 
of local influences, and the views of individual operato:s 
are shaded more or less by the difference in the speci: 
class of purchasers to which they cater, the domina 
note of ajl replies is optimistic. 

Yellow pine operators are unanimously convinced th: 
a continuation of the present policy of curtailment 
their only salvation. Most of them will not contrac: 
orders or quote prices on deliveries far into the futur: 
unless at a substantial increase over present prices, whic’: 
in some instances are said to be somewhat below tho: 
of thirty or sixty days ago. 

In hardwoods both North and South, order books ar: 
full and prices generally fairly satisfactory. Until a 
comparatively recent date demand for the lower grades 
was so light as compared with the higher grades as tv 
keep the price of the former down. But lately the de- 
mand for the lower grades has greatly increased, and 
prices accordingly have strengthened somewhat, though 
operators feel that they have not yet reached a proper 
level. Hardwood operators generally are not seeking 
business other than for early shipment and contracts any 
distance ahead show a good advance over present prices. 

Logging conditions in the hardwood sections of the 
South have been unusually good during the last few 
months, and operations have been increased by the early 
release of teams employed in marketing the short cotton 
crop. The short cotton crop also has had the effect of 
putting on the market some timber owned by farmers 
who find it necessary to offset the deficit in returns from 
the usual sources. 

In the North, in all sections of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, lessened forest operations are predicted on account 
of the greatly increased cost of camp supplies, the 
scarcity of labor, because a large number of the small 
mills do not expect to operate this ‘winter and because 
some of the large mills destroyed by fire have not been 
rebuilt. 

In the Pacific Northwest operators generally are re- 
ceiving liberal inquiries, many of them for large blocks 
of stock covering long periods of delivery. Many of 
such inquiries give no definite information and are taken 
wy operators to be merely feelers. At any rate millmen 
are not disposed to quote for delivery in the remote 
future at anything like current prices, but prefer to 
await developments, as they almost unanimously predict 
better conditions early in the year. 

In the metropolitan district 1909 has been one of the 
best in many years and full confidence is expressed in 
even improved conditions in 1910. Order books generally 
are well filled for early delivery, and there is a decided 
inclination to decline orders for long delivery ahead at 
present prices. 


MAPLE, BIRCH AND BEECH. 


The three northern hardwoods, maple, beech and birch, 
have a similarity in, one particular—they all are close 
grained and positively hard and susceptible to workiug 
to smooth and even surfaces; therefore they are adapted 
to flooring and furniture manufacture. These woods 
are also usable in a variety of mechanical applic- 
tions, wherein the medium and lower grades can Le 
employed. In the stress for cheap woods the common 
and cull grades have been increasingly used in the mak- 
ing of crates, baskets, boxes and some parts of 00} 
erage. The fruit and vegetable shipping business «! 
Michigan and the middle West generally of late yea:s 
has ealled for a vast aggregate of packages, and bot: 
beech and maple have largely entered into the mani 
facture of baskets, crates and boxes. They have als 
been extensively converted into flooring, the better grade 
being used for that purpose, while the residual low 
qualities are converted into the package goods alread 
indicated. Maple and beech are also employed in se 
eral dimension forms for special uses. 

Though birch preéminently is a furniture wood, a clo: 
culling of the better grades must be made for tha 
purpose, which requires as much of the red, old growt 
as possible. In the production of birch lumber result 
a large percentage of lumber that is not good enoug! 
for furniture work, and this must be used in a variet) 
of manufacture wherein a comparatively cheap availab!: 
wood is requisite. 

In respect to beech, it is to a degree a consort 0! 
maple, though not in the same rank or class. Beech floo! 
ing has become extensively employed where a hard, 
smooth flooring is wanted at a lewer price than }s 
commanded by maple. : 

It is a feature of both-kinds of flooring that the) 
have been pushed into recognition and use by the energ) 
of manufacturers. When the lumbermen of Michiga" 
and Wisconsin were forced to the cutting of hardwoo:l- 
on account of the decline in pine manufacture, map|: 
was seized upon as the most abundant and available tim 
ber. As a means for marketing product maple flooriny 
was forced into use by the insistence, in an educativ: 
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we , of the producers themselves. They needed the mar- 
ke: and in order to get it they had to become strenuous 
pr soters of the wood as a flooring material. Its 
ad irable qualities for this purpose rendered this pro- 
m ion suecessful. In the cutting of maple operators 
en countered a large intermingling growth of beech. This 
mit be cut in order to clear the land. It was seen 
thy beech was good for flooring also, and that such 
pr iuet could be sold at a lower price than maple. The 
eu ing also left a lot of coarse common and culls, to- 
ge er with odds and ends that could be used in box and 
er: © making and in the basket factories. Thus the en- 
tire output of beech as well as maple could be utilized at 
a} ofit. 

1.e production of maple flooring has become a large 
ind sstry. According to the report of the market con- 
dit'on committee, made at the late fall meeting of the 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, during 
the last three years an average of 250,000,000 feet of 
maple flooring was required annually to meet the re- 
quirement. It is expected that the demand this year, at 
its close, will have reached 20 percent in excess of that 
of the average for the preceding three years; that is, 
300,000,000 feet of maple flooring will have been pro- 
duced in 1909. On October 1 of the 53,000,000 feet on 
hand 44,000,000 feet was sold, leaving only 9,000,000 
feet unsold. This state of supply shows a marked con- 
trast with that on October 1, 1908, when there was 
62,000,000 feet in stock, 29,000,000 feet of which had 
been sold, leaving 24,000,000 feet unsold. The commit- 
tee’s secretary estimates that 200,000,000 feet will be 
required from October 1, this year, until June 1, 1910, 
when the new cut will be available. For this requirement 
the manufacturers have on hand but about 50,000,000 


feet. Whence shall the 150,000,000 feet necessary to meet 
the prospective demand come? 

In consequence of this state of the maple demand and 
supply, it is concluded that there will be a chance for 
beech flooring to come in to make up, in a measure at 
least, for the lack of maple; for it is the general ex- 
perience that when there is a short supply of maple 
beech has its innings. 

It is said that beech among the Michigan hardwoods 
is showing a tendency to accumulate. This is attributed 
to the demand for coopers’ stock, which has stimulated 
production. The natural effect of this has been to in- 
erease the flooring output. Now that maple flooring 
is in short supply, it is concluded that beech will be 
forced on fhe market in the place of maple, which will 
have the tendency to reduce stocks during the remaining 
fall and winter, resulting in much benefit to the trade. 





A MAN AND HIS ACHIEVEMENTS; FRUITS OF TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS LABOR. 


\ graphic-illustrated description of the tangible prop- 
erties and business methods of the allied Paepceke-Leicht 
Interests appears elsewhere in this issue. Those who 
real the text and illustrations possibly may take issue 
with the foregoing characterization in the article. Yet 
both text and illustrations are graphic in that they deal 
with the general features of the business rather than its 
minute details. 

It is doubtful if the business of the Paepcke-Leicht 
companies has a parallel in the United States. The 
various institutions which, go to make up its allied inter- 
ests are instruments of convenience if not necessity. 
They have sprung from the original enterprise in a 
natural manner, and each component element serves 
either as an originating force or as a necessary link in 
the chain of companies which transforms the timber of 
many virgin forests into lumber and particularly all 
known forms of wooden packages. 

It is held by some that the lumber business has few 
claims to the distinction of being conducted on a scien- 
tific basis. In contradiction of this assumption are the 
methods employed by the Paepceke-Leicht Interests, which 
are a near approach to the scientific handling of saw- 
logs and their products from the stump to the consumer. 
The sueeessful conduct of this business involves abso- 


lute knowledge of log and lumber values. The current 
prices of packages are not sufficiently high to permit of 
the use of the better qualities of stock in their construc- 
tion. Packages are made from the poor end of the log 
—the residue of the sawmill product after taking out 
firsts and seconds and No. 1 common. The material in 
the finished box, however, contains relatively few defects 
of a character calculated to injure the strength of the 
package. Shake, loose knots, splits and defects of a like 
character are eliminated in the box factory. 

A review of the methods followed by the Paepcke- 
Leicht Interests shows thoughtful consideration for the 
value of the material at various stages of its journey 
from forest to consumer. Certain defective parts of 
trees are left in the woods. In the saw mill other defects 
are eliminated, and this is done at a time when the 
product represents only the following items of cost: 
stumpage value, logging, transportation and saw bill. 

The ordinary manufacturer ships No. 2 and No. 3 
stocks with their full quota of defects. The defective 
portions, of no value to the buyer, incur their pro rata 
share of the cost of seasoning, loading and transporta- 
tion. The Paepcke-Leicht Interests eliminate these de- 
fects at the point where the lumber is produced, thereby 
doing away with the transportation charge on such mate- 


rial, and eliminating any probable controversy with re- 
spect to grades. 

Knowledge of timber values, of logging work, of the 
operation of saw mills, and an equally comprehensive 
and complete acquaintance with the box trade of the 
country, coupled with ample capital, are the principal 
ingredients of the business success of these companies. 

In all such enterprises, however, the human element 
should not for an instant be overlooked. The founder 
of these institutions, Herman Paepcke, has carved out 
an enviable niche for himself in the hall of commerce. 
Not only has he made a place.for himself, but he has 
provided opportunity for others. The primary growth 
was due to careful, personal supervision of minute de- 
tails; the secondary growth largely is the fruit of the 
endeavor of lieutenants whose activity has been inspired, 
eurbed and guided by Mr. Paepcke. 

The story ‘‘From Forest to Consumer’’ is worthy of 
the thoughtful consideration of all. It should serve as 
an inspiration to the young and as a guide to those who 
have established themselves and as a source of informa- 
tion of methods, products and sources of supply for 
hardwoods and packages of all description that will be 
invaluable to any one interested in any phase of the 
lumber trade. 





RELATION OF THE FOREST OWNER AND THE PEOPLE. 


Vcrhaps the clearest, broadest and most advanced ef 
presentation ever made by a lumberman of the 
rel:rion of his business to the public interest was con- 
taiccd in the remarkable address made hy J. B. White 
in i\ansas City before the Lumbermen’s Club of St. 
Lou's last week. It was given in full in the LUMBER- 
Ma» of November 13. The editor regrets that it was 
no: given more prominence in location and typography. 
ptain White, a member of the National Conserva- 
tio: Commission, a timber owner, a sawmill operator, 
a! inber merchant of fifty years’ experience, stands in 
a ition of leadership among lumbermen of the coun- 
tr the theoretical and practical adoption of forestry 
pi: iples. He aecepts, not slavishly nor in whole, per- 
the theories of foresters; but with his practical 
I he looks onward from theory to practice and en- 
ors to outline for himself and for others the things 
are necessary to do if practical forestry is to be 
rm ved from the plane of conversation to that of con- 
St ition, 
.e subject of Mr. White’s paper was ‘‘ Forest Con- 
ition and the Merchandising of Lumber.’’ These 
lements are linked together inseparably because the 
ig of timber and marketing its product must go 
ard in order to supply the demands of the people. 
to produce the forest products needed by the com- 
‘ty and yet avoid waste of raw material and pro- 
the interests of future generations is his problem. 
lays down certain premises. ‘‘There must be,’’ he 

‘fa just balance between supply and demand. 
1 a just balance is the central doctrine of a correct 
antile system.’’ Referring to the proper function of 
sbinations, he says: ‘‘In proportion as the scales 
til to balance is injustice done to the individual and 
to the nation; in one case by the waste of buying at 

‘inously exorbitant prices, and in the other case by 

ste occasioned by overproduction and a ruinously low 

ice’? Both supply and demand must be regulated in 

‘ordance with a well understood basis of cost. 

The above has reference to the trust corporation. The 
“ppressive trust which brings about exorbitant prices in- 
iures the people for the benefit of the few, but the op- 
posite condition of aisorganization brings about terrific 
waste which, while it may seem for the benefit of the 
me at present, produces irreparable injury for the 
uture, 

Captain White adheres to the theory that’ the real 
value of a necessary article for which there is no cheaper 
substitute is the cost of replacing it. ‘‘ What can our 
Stumpage be produced for? What can it be logged and 


manufactured for? And what can it be marketed for?’’ 
These are the only three propositions to be considered. 
Below the cost of production there can not be any trust 
that is injurious to the community or that is morally 
or economically wrong. 

He went on to consider the cost of production of 
stumpage, with the conclusion that any price which does 
not recognize the cost of growing the trees as the true 
measure of their value leads to waste of natural re- 
source against which the public has a right to protest. 
He declared that it should be made unlawful for any 
individual to commit waste of natural resources of the 
state or the nation. Among the most important of these 
resources are the forests. 

Since the public will demand the abolition of waste, 
and since the states should act in harmony along these 
lines, he suggested ‘‘An Act, entitled an“Act to encour- 
age forest growth and conservation, to prevent timber 
waste and for other purposes.’’ The tentative wording 
of this proposed act, put forth as a basis for discussion, 
provides that when it shall appear to the state forest 
commission that waste is being committed on state or 
private forests the party offending shall make restitution 
of the full value of such waste, such value to be deter- 
mined by the cost of reproduction of the material 
wasted. Whether the waste occur by leaving unused 
portions of trees in the woods, whether it be ignorant 
or wanton, a continuation of the wasteful processes after 
notification should be considered a misdemeanor. 
Further, the act would provide that it should be lawful 
for foresters, owners of timber, lumber manufacturers 
ete. to meet to discuss and agree upon policies regard- 
ing the economical cutting, manufacture and marketing 
of trees and their products. 

A significant clause is this: ‘‘If the timber cut is 
being sold at less than cost of reproduction it shall be 
prima facia evidence of intentional violation of this act 
and the difference between the price obtained and cost 
of reproduction shall be the measure of damage to be 
assessed and collected.’’ We do not wish to quote more 
than enough to give an idea of Captain White’s line of 
argument. The reader is referred to his address for his 
treatment in detail. 

It is possible that a good many people will complain 
that his attitude is ideal, not to say idealistic; that he 
is contemplating policies which are in some respects re- 
pugnant to the laws, as they now stand, foreign to our 
established economic policies and which would be re- 
jected by the people because they appear on their sur- 
face to be of advantage to the timber owner. Never- 


theless, Captain White believes that the public is suffi- 
ciently aroused to the importance of conserving our 
natural resources to be ready to receive information 
and instruction along practical lines. 

Mr. White does not mention one very important fact, 
but it must have been in his mind, because it is a dom- 
inant one. Forestry methods can not be adopted in this 
country or any country and the forests can not be con- 
served unless the people are willing to pay the price. 
Timber can not be cut prodigally, so prodigally as to 
give cheap lumber to the people, and still leave the trees 
standing. Any system of lumbering which insures the 
perpetuation of the forests involves a financial cost so 
heavy that a material increase in the price of lumber to 
the consumer would be a necessity. The consumers are 
demanding that the forests be conserved, yet also de- 
mand chéap lumber, which can be secured for them only 
by forest déstruction and waste. 

Captain White points out that timber felled. now— 
that is, felled at $5 a thousand—would cost to repro- 
duce three times as much. The cost of reproduction is 
the true measure of its value, except as the prices are 
influenced by competitive and practical substitutes; but 
up to legitimate cost of the substitute he believes that 


under correct economic theory the cost of reproductions 


measures the actual value. 

He is putting these things before the people because 
the people are demanding -much of the lumbermen at this 
time. They are contemplating legislative enactments 
regarding methods of cutting, protection against fire, 
reafforestation—things that cost money—which can not 
be accomplished by the individual property owner with- 
out due compensation in the way of a price for his 
product or without relief from présent burdens. 

The people who are interested in the general prosper- 
ity of the country, the timber owners who are interested 
from the investment standpoint, lumbermen who are in- 
terested from an operating standpoint, must-combine to 
work out. some harmonious system of legislation, . if 
legislation be necessary, which shall con sol these. mat- 
ters. Bide avid 

There should-be relief from taxation -so oneromfe that 
it compels the cutting of timber not needed by the-mar- 
ket, but which will be needed by ' another,.generation. 
Mr. White says: ‘‘The slogan should be, -‘ Let.the.tax 
follow the saw.’’’ The essence of this proposition is 
that a man should not be compelled by law to hold a 
piece of property and then be S ceatiedl by the law for 
holding it. Of course, there are features of this tax 
proposition which Mr. White did not attempt to enter 
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into. In some sections of the country, if timber land 
were not taxed there would be no public revenue. Con- 
sequently, Mr.. White’s statement that no tax of any 
kind on timber or timber land should be collected will 
not apply everywhere, unless some distribution of the 
tax on forest products were to be made among, say, the 
counties of a state, by the establishment of what may 
be called a revolving fund; yet these details can all be 
worked out. 

The plain fact which must appeal to the public as dis- 
cussion and education goes on is that the private timber 
owner has made an investment which under our theories 


of property must be protected. - Confiscation is not al- 
lowable under the laws of the land. Further, if the 
owner is to conserve his property, to perpetuate it or to 
reproduce it or to cease for a time from utilizing it, in 
the interests of the public then the public must pay the 
extra cost involved and throw around it every protection 
within its power. 

What is important is that every tree cut should yield 
the largest possible amount of material for the use of 
the people; that trees should not be cut except when it 
is economically proper to cut them; that this country 
should remain for the most part a forested country out 


of regard to heaith, conservation of water, prevent on 
of erosion,etc.; that, land should be put to its best e.o- 
nomic use and, therefore, land which is more suita!)le 
for tree growing than for anything else should be «e. 
voted to that use and should grow trees just as dofi- 
nitely as agricultural land’ grows wheat or corn or gr: ss, 
But the lumberman who is called upon to do those thi: gs 
in the interest of the public must have the doing m:\le 
financially possible to him. He should not be allowod 
to shirk his ewn duty or to evade his own responsil)'li- 
ties; but neither should he have artificial duties and ~e- 
sponsibilities placed upon him without compensation. 





A decided firming up in the tie market has been a 
feature of the sivuation lately. Purchases now are on 
a larger scale than at any time during the last two years 
and the outlook for supplies is not encouraging to the 
large users. 

Not only are the steam roads spending large sums 
for material for betterments, but electrical lines also 
are using large quantities to maintain their tracks in 
good condition. The contemplated increase in electrical- 
road mileage will create a demand for ties at a most 
inopportune time for the steam railroad interests. At 
the meeting of the electrical road managers held in 
Denver recently it was conceded that an advance in tie 
prices could be expected next spring. 

During the last two years tie manufacturers were 


protesting against the untoward condition. In the 
Southwest operators could scarcely secure sufficient re- 
turns to offset the cost of production. Now they are 
receiving fairly remunerative values. 

One drawback to the tie business is the custom of 
small operators cutting 5,000 to 10,000 a year which 
they either can not or do not care to hold, to force their 
product on the market, usually at inopportune times. 

Current quotations at Chicago show hewed white oak 
ties to be worth 70 cents, cedar 53 to 55 cents and 
tamarack about the same price. Sawed oak ties, which 
ordinarily are employed at switches and on trestles and 
bridges, are in greater request and command much bet- 
ter prices. In fact, manufacturers getting out such 
stocks now claim that there is a small margin of profit 
in the business. 


CROSS TIE VALUES AND SCOPE OF THE 


DEMAND. 


Buying in the southern and southwestern states is 
said to be on a very large scale, particularly in Arkan«s 
and Louisiana, where late transactions have been mie 
that involve millions of ties. Among other heavy pur- 
chasers, the Union Pacific system is said to have bougi 
1,000,000 ties, the International & Great Northern 
500,000 white oak ties and the Great Northern 50,010. 
The Cotton Belt, Iron Mountain, Missouri Pacifie and 
other southern lines are said to be buying extensively ‘or 
renewals and for new work. 

The present condition of the tie market is a cicar 
indication of the return of the activity of the railroads 
in repairing their physical properties, and also shows 
that they are preparing in earnest to handle the larger 
business which is now being and which they expect for 
several years will be tendered them. 


+ 





A GET-TOGETHER TENDENCY IN HARDWOOD INSPECTION. 


As the various elements in the hardwood lumber busi- 
ness consider the proposition of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that the existence of two or more standards of hard- 
wood inspection is a handicap to every branch of the 
business, and that one inspection of universal applica- 
tion would be to the advantage of the producer, dealer 
and consumer alike, a change appears in the tone of the 
correspondence reaching the LUMBERMAN office. 

At the first a few betrayed somewhat of bitterness. 
Some thought it was an impertinence on the part of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to raise this question. Some 
hardwood producers have delicately intimated that not all 
dealers were all that they should be; while some dealers 
in a perfectly ladylike way have intimated their opinion 
of the manufacturers. By no means all of these expres- 
sions have been given place in the columns of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN. A selection has necessarily been 
made, sometimes because of the standing of the writer, 
sometimes because of the tone of the letter, and some 
letters have been omitted because their publication would 
serve no good purpose; but as time has gone on there 
has been more evident a growing feeling that the Lum- 
BERMAN, after all, is right in suggesting the need of real 
uniformity in hardwood grading. Double standards have 
been condemned in the money markets of the world. Why 
a double national standard of hardwood inspection should 
be advantageous to any honest man is as hard to under- 
stand as was the theory of double standards in money. 

Among letters recently received is one from a man of 
recognized standing in the ranks of hardwood manufac- 
turers. It is as follows: 

Carpe GIRARDEAU, Mo., Noy. 13.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: I want to thank you for the stand you have taken 
in the recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in refer- 
ence to uniform rules for the grading of lumber. It appears 
to me that there is no good reason why the two associations 
should not get together and adopt uniform grading rules, 
and while the adoption of uniform rules may not be all 
that is to be desired it would at least be a step in the 
right direction. I hope you will continue the good work. 

JoHN H. HIMMELBERGER, 
President Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Company. 

The compliment to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is ap- 
preciated, but still more gratifying is the statement from 
one who is recognized in association matters as a non- 
partisan that the two big associations should get together 
on the subject of grading rules. It might be added that 
if these two associations could agree on uniform inspec- 
tion there would soon be no room for the independent 
rules put out by the smaller organizations like those in 
some of the cities. 

A second letter goes into a phase of the subject which 
has not previously been considered. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 


Cuicaco, Nov. 12,—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Re- 
ferring to the subject of hardwood inspection, beg to say 


we belieye that you not only were entirely within your ~ 


rights, but did, Im fact, render a valuable service to the 
trade when you publicly inquired whether there was con- 
fusion caused by the use of two or more inspection rules 
and, if so, what should he done to unify the rules with 
justice to all concerned. It is gratifying to know that the 
hardwood branch of the lumber industry is receiving at 


your hands the attention to which it is entitled. Judging 
from our limited observation, there is more or less confusion 
in the principal hardwood markets, as well as consuming 
points and, if your timely suggestions bring about the de- 
sired results, you will have accomplished for the trade 
something which, as yet, it has been unable to accomplish 
itself. 

We think the confusion about inspection is the natural 
result of conditions which heretofore obtained and for 
which no particular branch of trade is more responsible than 
the others. Twenty years ago most of the manufacturers 
sold their products to dealers, for the reason that many of 
them were not in touch with the consumers, did not know 
how to sell them or how or when to fill their requirements. 
Valuable tracts of hardwood timber were available at low 
prices and it was possible for the manufacturer to sell his 
product to dealers, or others, on most any kind of inspection 
and still earn a profit. When the buyer received the lumber 
at the mill all differences were adjusted when the lumber 
was loaded; but it naturally followed that, in many cases, 
it was more convenient to all concerned for the manufac- 
turer to ship without requiring the buyer to be present, 
and ‘we doubt if the net receipts from such shipments justi- 
fied the manufacturer in declaring extra dividends. Per- 
haps he was as much at fault as anyone else, for his ideas 
about grades were limited to his own experience and 
locality. He did not know the specifications required by 
the factory consumer of the lumber and his grades were 
often as much too high as they were at other times too 
low. ‘The first standard rules were issued by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and, while these rules may 
not have been perfect, they filled a long felt want and 
were better than no rules at all. Since that time condi- 
tions have changed and inspection rules have been changed 
with the object of perfecting them and having them con- 
form more closely to actual conditions. First class hard- 
wood timber that could be acquired at reasonable values, 
logged and manufactured at normal expense, has been 
rapidly exhausted and the manufacturer must, of necessity, 
sell the greater portion of his product to the consuming 
factories in order to obtain anything like a fair return on 
his investment. 

We believe the dealer is entitled to as much consideration 
as any other branch of the trade, but we think his legiti- 
mate profits are derived from his superior knowledge of the 
requirements of the consumers, which enables him in many 
cases to obtain better prices from the consumer than the 
manufacturers can do and, in- addition, the dealer usually 
has many opportunities to buy stock at bargain prices and 
sell it later on at a substantial premium. Those dealers 
who depend upon manipulating grades for their profits are 
not, according to our ideas, doing a legitimate business and, 
if we are correct about this, then we think the question of 
grades should be settled by the consumer and the manufac- 
turer.. Universal rules would be as much relief to the 
legitimate dealer as anyone else and if the consumers and 
manufacturers can agree on specifications that will be 
satisfactory to both, we think it will best conserve the 
interests of all concerned. 

We are shipping our product on manufacturers’ inspec- 
tion with satisfactory results to most of the principal mar- 
kets in the United States, as well as England, Germany, 
Belgium and Sicily. We occasionally find a consumer who 
will not buy on manufacturers’ inspection. In some of 
these cases the consumer is not familiar with the methods 
of the Manufacturers’ association and hesitates for that 
reason. There is also a class that will not buy on Manu- 
facturers’ rules for the reason that they endeavor to buy 
on specifications that will give them a good percentage of 
lumber that does, in fact, belong to the next higher grade. 
it is, perhaps, more difficult to manipulate the higher grades 
under the rules of the Manufacturers’ association than any 
other rules, but as these rules require a better grade in 
Nos. 2 and 3 common than the other standard rules, manip- 
ulation of grades has not yet been eliminated; and, as 


inspection of lumber is a question of judgment, we doubt if 
manipulation ever will be prevented. If the different inspec- 
tion rules are unified and adjusted satisfactorily to the 
consumer and manufacturer most of the present confusion 
will disappear. It will not make any great difference 
whether grades are raised or lowered, for the consumer will 
buy the grade best suited for his purpose and prices will 
be regulated by the law of supply and demand. 

We hope to see the time when inspection of hardwoods 
will be governed by universal rules, and we trust that your 
commendable efforts will receive the hearty appreciation of 
the trade in general. WarD LUMBER COMPANY, 

P. Ford, President. 

The essence of the above is that, if the producer and 
the consumer can agree on a system of inspection 
mutually agreeable to them, the dealer does not need to 
concern himself with inspection, but can devote himself 
to his business of grouping stocks, of supplying the 
money needs of impecunious producers and of supplying 
the lumber -needs of the multitudes of consumers with 
whom he is particularly in touch. 

Mr. Ford does not ignore the middleman in the hard- 
wood business, whether he be wholesaler or retailer; 
whether he deals in round lots which he ships direct from 
mill to factory or have a yard, but insists that the grad- 
ing question is one which need not concern him. If, 
however, the making of grades or the decision as to what 
shall be lies between the producer and consumer, then 
practically the making of grades is a function of the 
producer. The latter will fit his grading as best he may 
to the general requirements of the average consuier, 
while the dealer, buying these grades established by the 
producer, would fit them to the particular needs of those 
to whom he sells. Mr. Ford says: ‘‘If the different definite 
inspection rules are unified and adjusted satisfactorily 
to the consumer and manufacturer most of the present 
confusion will disappear.’’ Undoubtedly it would make 
no difference to the consumer who formulated the rule: of 
inspection provided they suited his needs. The producers 
originally sell all the hardwood that is sold, whereas the 
dealer sells only part of all that is sold. Mr. Ford’s ilea 
seems to be that if the producer can seel all the product 
under the rules which he adopts the dealer should be avle 
to sell the smaller amount he handles under the same 
rules, Right here might be noted a bit of history. 

Time was when the lumber manufacturer as such 12d 
practically no voice in grading. The producer scld to 
the wholesaler on a very simple bulk lot inspection. It 
was the yard wholesaler who made the grading which 
adapted the lumber to the retailer or the consumer. Tis 
was particularly true in the softwoods, but to a certain 
extent it was true also in the hardwoods. It was when ‘':¢ 
lumber producer began to ship his products directly ‘0 
the consumer or the retailer that he began to interest 
himself very much in the finer division of lumber ino 
grades. 

We imagine there will be very prompt objection ‘0 
the implication in Mr. Ford’s letter that the wholesa'cr 
should be cut out of the grading proposition entirely. 
Undoubtedly we shall hear from sundry and various 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on this particular 
point. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contents itself just noW 
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th the statement that,.after all, lumber is produced 


be used; that if there were no use of lumber there 
,uld be no sale for it either by producer or dealer; that 
spection is simply a means to an end and to facilitate 
mmerce. What is of prime importance just now is 


that the consumption of lumber, which is the ‘ultimate 
end to be arrived at, should not be hampered and that 
the consumers of lumber should not be confused and dis- 
couraged by varying rules of grading or by varying 
inspection systems. In brief, in the long run the con- 


sumers will use more lumber and pay more for what they 
use if they know what they are going to get and get 
what they want in the simplest and most direct way. 
Gentlemen of the hardwood business, is it not time to get 
together ? 





SALVAGE OF DOWN TIMBER IN THE SOUTH. 


An observer of conditions in the storm swept dis- 
ets of Mississippi and Louisiana makes some in- 
teresting comments on the condition there and the pos- 


sibility of salvage. He says that within the limited 


avea of the heavy blow of October 1-2 a considerable 
poreentage of the timber was leveled. For the most 
part, the blow was a straight one, whirlwind action 
being merely local, caused by the storm tripping up its 
ovn heels, so to speak.. If the ground had been soft 

s the result of prolonged rains, the loss would have 
heen almost total. As it was, the down timber is dis- 
tributed throughout the regions, whether a tree gave 
way or not depending upon its own strength and its 
particular location. 

What he has to say about the possibility of salvage 
is the interesting feature of his comments. It is, in 
substance, that no deliberate attempt at salvage will 
amount to much, because it will cost more in most 
cases than the results would warrant. Where logging 
operations are under way and a spur can be thrown 
out to reach the down timber, well and good; but to 
make special investment on a large scale in logging 
plants or mills he believes to be merely a waste of 
money. His theory is that a little better than 50 
percent salvage will be had anyhow, and that to ma- 
terially increase that salvage will cost more than the 
stuff that will be saved is worth. 

The down timber is so widely distributed through 
the section that it is impossible to get to much of it 
without extraordinary expense, and the greatest ef- 


fort would fail-to bring in much of the timber until 
the sap has been practically destroyed, for it takes 
only a few months to render worthless that portion of 
the log. By the middle of next summer the down 
trees, so far as the. sapwood is concerned, will have 
been practically ruined. Then there is left the heart, 
which will resist the attacks of insects, of borers and 
of decay for anywhere from two to five years. His 
advice, therefore, would be not to make costly at- 
tempts at salvage, but simply lay out the work for 
the next several years so as to salvage the heartwood 
before that shall have also decayed or from other 
causes become valueless. 

That advice is equivalent to the old saying, ‘‘ Don’t 
send good money after bad.’’ It is saying to the 
manufacturer, ‘‘Poeket your 40-50-percent loss on the 
down timber and do not spend money trying to save 
that which you can not save.’’ 

Damage by wind such as that which occasioned the 
loss in Mississippi and Louisiana is different from the 
loss occasioned by a tornado or by fire. The tornado 
usually has a well defined and narrow path. Such of 
the timber as is not twisted to a point of worthless- 
ness can be picked up and saved by special effort 
made in that direction; but where it is a tree here and 
a tree there all through the forests, as is the case 
with a strong, straight blow, the logging proposition 
presented is an entirely different matter. A fire also 
is usually well defined in its sweep and the owner can 
go into his firekilled timber with a definite task be- 


fore him and accomplish results that will be a source of 
consolation and possible saving. 

Good sense seems to have inspired the above view of 
the situation in the district between the Pearl river 
and the Mississippi, and yet we are inclined to think 
it is too pessimistic. The location and the facilities 
of the particular timber owner must be taken into ac- 
count. If he have his forests pretty well blocked out 
with logging lines it would seem better policy to make 
a sharp effort to save the full contents of the trees, 
provided he have either present manufacturing ca- 
pacity or sufficient water storage. The sap is a 
valuable part of any southern pine nowadays. The 
side boards are not to be despised. They are worth 
saving if they can be saved at not too great expense. 
On the other hand, it would seem to be unwise,-es- 
pecially in view of the market conditions, to build 
mills, or to provide any other portion of the plant that 
will not be needed in the regular course of business, 
to salvage this material. Too much yellow pine lumber 
is cut as it is. Most concerns have difficulty in dis- 
posing of their product, especially of the low grade 
end of it. If the timber can be reached without too 
great expense and put in water, well and good; or if 
it can be put through the mills that are now operat- 
ing and take the place of fresh cut timber, well and 
good. But if the down timber can not be handled that 
way it would seem the part of wisdom to let the sap 
go and simply plan future logging operations to sal- 
vage the heart timber. 





DEVELOPMENT OF ACRIMONIOUSNESS IN THE RETAIL TRADE. 


In respect to the publicity of sales the retail lumber 
business is distinct from all other lines. The bulk of 
the lumber sold is in large lots for construction pur- 
poses, averaging from, say, $250 for the small barn 
bill up to several thousand dollars for the .modern 
residence. Barn bills which foot up $1,000 or more are 
not uncommon. In a town of 5,000 inhabitants, with 
four yards, it is not unlikely that one of these yards 
would get along comfortably, and be fairly content, 
could it have the entire repair trade of the town and 
the tributary country, and while this is a statement 
that is not meant to be taken except in an approximate 
way, accepting it as a basis it follows that about three- 
cuarters of the lumber that is sold is for building pur- 
poses, as distinct from repairs, and goes out in large lots. 

The proposed building of a house or barn is no 

eret—certainly not when a determination to do so 

reached. In fact, that the builder may get as low 
ids as possible on the material that is to be used, the 

‘re widespread the information the better it is to 
his liking, frequently the specifications for estimates 

ot only going the rounds of all the home yards, but 

nong the dealers of neighboring towns. So general 
this practice that the estimate books of many 


dealers show that not more than one in ten of the bills 
estimated is sold, and one dealer asserted that, be- 
ginning with May 1 of the present year, he figured twen- 
ty-two bills before he had the pleasure of selling one. 

This condition is distinctly different from other lines 
of retail trade. Dealers in groceries and drygoods sell 
thousands of dollars’ worth of goods without the fact 
being known to their competitors in trade. There is 


-no advance information as to the intended purchases. 


The merchants in these lines know their own cus- 
tomers, but from whom the rest of the community buy 
is as a sealed book to them. They do not have to deal 
with bills or specifications, and oftener than otherwise 
when they are asked the price of an article it means 
its sale. 

The publicity that is given the prospective sales 
of building material is a cause of unfriendliness among 
certain dealers, who bid for the bills and, failing to 
get them, harbor a resentful feeling toward their suc- 
cessful rivals. These rivals are not always immaculate 
in their methods—that must be admitted. -They may 
have cut prices below those which have been regarded 
as the market standard; to cheapen the bill they may 
have substituted lower grades than “denominated in 


the specifications; they may have offered as a chromo 
to effect a sale a front door, or a leaded transom win- 
dow; they may have done a dozen and one things 
which would not be overlooked by a competitor except 
he be built on broad lines and willing to forget and 
forgive, as he would ask to be forgiven, for the sake 
of harmony. 

_All men are not built on these lines, however. Minor 
circumstances arouse them; actual or surmised trans- 
gressions on the part of their competitors add to the 
turmoil of mind and the unruly tongue spreads the 
news of the discontent. It takes me poise to suc- 
cessfully meet the problems of life, and he who has 
not this poise will ever be in trouble. 

The reason, if truly stated, would be that a hot 
fight now being waged in a certain town was started 
as a result of an objectionable epithet that one dealer 
applied to another. This dealer, who suddenly adver- 
tised lumber $4 a thousand cheaper than it had here- 
tofore been sold in the market, could withstand the 
friction that ordinarily, or even under strained rela- 
tions, is associated with trade, but when the tongue of 
a competitor ran wild the dealer against- whom the 
tirade was aimed sought material revenge. 





COMPARATIVE CUT AND SHIPMENTS OF YELLOW PINE BY 165 MILLS. 


AVERAGE MILL CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 





Cut.———_ —Shipments.— 

1968. 1909. 1908. 1909. 
OE 855,963 1,513,592 1,063,495 1,492,064 

ebruary ....... 941,182 1,544,061 6, 1,341,1 
NAGE, oss asanden ,227, 1,790,152 1,255,766 1,687,186 

re eee ee ee 1,287,984 1,683,121 1,449,185 ,682, 
MAY ec isaeck 1,228,925 1,516,604 7,215 1,494,316 

JUD . ivuketiancd 1,228,551 1,531,880 1,361,952 ,586,7: 
Uy pasate eae 1,221,616 1,523,968 1,518,569 1,719,773 
AUQUSE © io6.c. ee 1,266,657 1,613,744 1,541,325 1,667,874 
September ..... 1,454,8 514,633 1,624,352 1,555,352 


* Average, 165 mills. 


September shipments by 165 mills manufacturing yel- 
‘w pine show a decrease of a little over 4 percent, when 
‘ompared with the shipments of the same mills in Sep- 
‘ember, 1908. The net decrease was 11,385,025 feet; the 
‘otal for September, 1909, being 256,633,112 feet and 
268,018,137 feet for September, 1908. 

The September production aggregated 249,914,434 feet, 
against a cut in September, 1908, of 240,051,091 feet, an 
‘nerease of 9,863,343 feet, or afiproximately 4 . percent. 
With 165 mills reporting, sixty-six showed decreases in 
stock, while ninety-nine showed increases. The aggregate 
decreases were 7,086,661 feet, increases 16,945,004, leav- 
ing a net increase as stated. Reports from thirty-eight 
mills in Mississippi and Alabama show an increase in 
shipments of 10,031,127 feet; for the other states de- 
creases are shown which aggregate 21,416,152 feet. 

September reports, for both 1908 and 1909, show de- 
creases in stock of 11.7 percent and 2.7 percent, re- 
spectively> In September, 1908, the mills shipped nearly 
28;000,000 feet more lumber than they produced; in 
September, 1909, nearly 7,000,000 feet more than they 
cut. Slight increases in stock are reported by the oper- 
ators of Texas, Alabama, Georgia and Florida; decreases 
by operators in Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi for September of this year. Last year 
the mills of Georgia and Florid® were the only ones to 
report increases in stock. 


The demand for yellow pine during the first nine 
months of the year has been on a much broader basis 
than for the same period of 1908; shipments for nine 
months of 1909 being nearly 320,000,000 feet greater 
than for nine months of 1908, the increase being 15.8 
percent. Distribution of the lumber shipped by 165 mills 
during the first nine months of the year, with compara- 
tive figures for 1908, is shown in the following table: 





STaTES— 1908. 1909. Increase. 
New England states... 20,361,122 30,819,813 10,458,691 
Weer DOE cvcedcicoys 19,453,655 29,838,998 10,385,343 
Pennsylvania and N. J. 35,256,514 44,269,787 9,013,273 
W. Va. and Md....... 9,776,709 13,116,919 3,340,210 
0 Par rer 95,937,729 109,625,061 13,687,332 
ee errr Tree 110,559,126 119,797,297 9,238,171 
eee re oe 42,289,172 53,748,122 11,458,950 
GEE... besa skncces 218,922,598 264,084,791 45,162,193 
Tenn. and Kentucky... 55,222,648 63,694,512 8,471,864 
ee ee 28,101,400 20,833,280 *7,268,120 
Minnesota ........... 7,618,984 5,790,029 *1,828,955 
OO eS 101,566,459 86,656,299 *14,910,160 
eS ae 173,524,991 206,227,713 32,702,722 
PRRPPBIER occ oc cccves 75,554,560 76,025,982 471,422 
Sai ok 131,728,578 147,639,924 15,911,346 
Colorado and 8. D.... 26,583,479 22,872,961 *3,710,518 
eee 119,250,022 150,973,023 31,723,001 
SEE kc accke woskass 190,758,867 268,003,784 77,244,917 
New Mexico and Ariz.. 14,905,620 11,693,180 *3,212,440 
ee ee ee 5,772,444 9,768,983 3,996,539 
BIEL: 42s Qe nace Gs 00 wile 140,437,125 144,331,651 3,894,526 
SEG, in.a sh 2% +0 50-008 131,876,241 151,313,478 19,437,237 
RR eee 16,836,674 24,999,370 8,162,696 
Not specified ......... 261,796,116 297,598,938 35,802,822 

RE ee 2,034,090,833 2,353,723,895 350,563,255 





* Decrease. Total decrease, 30,930,193. 

During the first nine months of this year the mills 
whose individual reports go to make up the compara- 
tive summary shipped approximately as much lumber as 
they cut, production aggregating 2,354,770,663 feet. Ship- 
ments were only a little more than 1,000,000 less than 
cut, the percentage being too small to express readily. 
The report for the first nine months of 1908 showed a 
decrease in stock of 14.7 percent, shipments being that 


much greater. The cut of 165 mills during the first nine 
months of 1908 was 1,771,873,791 feet; this year’s cut, 
therefore, showed an increase of about 583,000,000 feet, 
or 33 percent. 

A comparison of production for each of the first nine 
months of 1908 with that of 1909 and of shipments 
shows this year’s business to excellent advantage. The 
table attached giving this information also shows that 
the output for nine months of this year has been one- 
third greater than for the corresponding period in 
1908. Shipments, on the other hand, show an increase 
of only 15.7 percent: 





cur. 
- ae Pet. 
mills. 1908. 909. Increase. Inc. 
BOBS Ss Son'ss 166 142,089,859 251,256,291 109,166,432 76.8 
i ee 166 156,236,250 256,314,137 100,077,887 64.4 
March ....166 203,738,410 297,165,224 93,426,814 45.8 
April .... -166 213,805,463 279,398,114 65,592,651 30.7 
BD ~<s:0 ne 165 202,675,729 250,239,630 47,563,901 24.0 
oS 165 202,711,852 252,760,278 50,048,426 24.7 
a 165 201,566,642 251,454,713 49,888,071 24.7 
Aug. ire 00% 165 208,998,495 266,267,842 57,269,347 27.4 
Sept. .....165 240,051,091 249,914,434 9,863,343 4.1 
Totals. .. 1,771,873,791 2,354,770,663 582,896,872 33.0 


Pm increase in cut, 582,896,872 feet, or 33 percent above 





SHIPMENTS. 

No. Pet. 

mills. 1908. 1909. Increase. Inc. 

Jan. aren. 166 176,540,090 247,682,604 71,142,514 40.3 
Feb. ......166 182,024,543 222,636,838 40,612,295 22.3 
March ....166 208,457,191 280,072,947 71,615,756 34.4 
April .....166 240,555,713 279,362,495 38,806,782 16.3 
May ......165 228,890,583 246,562,098 17,671,515 7.7 
bere 165 224,722,122 261,812,017 37,089,895 16.5 
ee 165 250,563,839 283,762,636 33,198,797 18.2 
AEBS vices 165 254,318,615 275,199,148 20,880,533 8.2 
Sept. 2.62% 165 268,018,137 256,633,112 *11,385,025 *4.2 
Totals. .. 2,034,090,833 2,353,723,895 331,018,087 15.7 





* Decrease 


Net increase in shi ment, 319,633,062 feet, 
above 1908. ” 062 feet, or 15% percent 
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BREADTH OF WATERWAY MOVEMENT EMPHASIZED BY ATLANTIC.COAST PROJECT. 


This week the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associa- 
tion has been in session in Norfolk, Va. Following 
within two weeks of the meeting of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Deep Waterways Association, at New Orleans, it is 
notice to the public that governmental favor and appro- 
priations are not to be confined to the interior of the 
country but that all sections have their claims. 

This notice was hardly necessary, however, because 
nowhere and at no time, since the new movement on 
behalf of the waterways of the country was started, has 
there been any disposition toward narrowness. In fact, 
the most forceful advocates of the improvement of the 
Mississippi river and its tributaries as equal considera- 
tion for all other legitimate projects, whether they are 
on the Atlantic or the Pacific coast, or on the northern 
or southern borders. s 

The particular association meeting this week stands 
for the coastwise waterway which is planned to run 
from Cape Cod bay to Savannah, and, eventually, to 
connect with a canal across the peninsula of Florida 
and westward along the west coast to the Mexican bor- 
der, serving as a feeder for all intersecting waterways 
and the railroads as well. 

It is an ambitious project, and yet one entirely sus- 
ceptible of accomplishment at relatively moderate cost. 
To be sure, through most of the sections to be traversed 
the open ocean is available; but a sheltered waterway 


is wanted, one which will enable the transportation of 
freight on vessels which can navigate the streams that 
are tapped, but which are not capable of navigating the 
open sea. This waterway will utilize many natural 
bodies of water, such as Long Island sound, Chesapeake 
bay and the Carolina sounds. 

What should be emphasized right now is that there is 
no disposition to be selfish in any of these projects. The 
government is asked to make a continuing appropria- 
tion of $50,000,000 a year or more, in order that im- 
provement and construction may go on according to well 
defined plans and in a workmanlike and economical way. 
The amount asked for is so large because the grand 
scheme is not a local one. It is intended to cover every 
legitimate project and large sums will be required to do 
all the work within a reasonable time. 

Any tendency to division among those who believe in 
the improvement of the natural waterways of the coun- 
try and of connecting them, where necessary, with canals 
is to be done in any one distinct region and then, with 
improvement on any coast, of further great lake im- 
provement, of improvements of waterways, and the 
building of new ones, combine to work toward the har- 
monious whole plan, and all local jealousy should be 
eliminated. 

There is no desire to neglect any section. When work 
shall actually begin, or when suitable appropriations are 


under discussion, there will, of course,-be brought to 
the front the fact that not all the work can be done at 
once, or even begun at once. It would not be prac- 
ticable to begin work on every tributary stream in the 
Mississippi river system. It would not be practicable 
or profitable to begin work on the Atlantic coast water- 
way at every important point, or to develop every part 
of the Gulf coast canal simultaneously, or to improve all 
the Pacific coast rivers and their tributaries at once, 
but the plan of work will be, or should be, to divide the 
projects into sections, each section to include all that 
is to be done in any one, distinct region and then, with 
proper appropriations, work on all the projects could be 
begun at some point or points in each. 

The danger lies in jealousy. If an engineer should 
decide that permanent improvement of the Mississippi 
river between Sioux City and Kansas City should wait 
until the river below the latter had reached a certain 
state of development or vice versa, the congressmen and 
the people concerned should not object so long as they 
know that their interests have their proper, economic 
place in the entire plan, and that the plan will go for- 
ward to conclusion. Let that method of operation be 
understood and it can hardly be believed that friends of 
the waterways will allow themselves to be divided by 
their local jealousies, for to admit such a division would 
be to make defeat certain. 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


The volume of business throughout the country has 
not varied materially from that of several weeks pre- 
ceding. A slight strengthening feature is injected into 
the wholesale situation by the near consummation of 
the Imperial plan in the glass industry, which promises 
a firmness in this commodity which has been lacking 
for some time. Storm goods have been in unprece- 
dented demand thrgughout the Northwest this month. 
The manufacturers and wholesalers are still unusually 
busy getting out orders for this class of stuff. The 
. inrush of orders for odd work has not undergone any 
reduction in either manufacturing or jobbing lines, 
and there is no indication of any falling off in this 
class of work until the holidays, if then. Demand for 
regular stock goods is good, and there is considerable 
inquiry at all manufacturing and distributing points for 
earload estimates, and this is expected to reach a large 
volume during the next thirty days. 

A steady run of orders is reported at the wholesale 
warehouses of Chicago, largely, however, for_odd work, 
and as dealers are getting considerably better prices 
for this class, it is apt to be henceforth a most profit- 
able ge Prices are firming up right along 
and very few reports of price cutting are received 
here. It is believed that most of the manufacturers 
and jobbers are adhering strictly to list prices. There 
is a general impression that values will remain reason- 
ably steady through the winter, as there will not be 
so much pressure to sell as is observed through the 
pre-inventory season. The carload market is not yet 
thoroughly established, and a great many of the in- 
quiries that are now reaching the wholesale offices are 


evidently for the purpose of finding out how much con- 
cession in future can be obtained in bulk lots. Whole- 
salers report that while there are possibly some low 
prices out on carloads, there are a fair number of or- 
ders booked at satisfactory quotations. 

Nowhere else has the cold weather shown such a 
marked change for betterment than in the sash and 
door factories of the northwest. The plants of the 
Twin Cities are rushed with orders for storm sash, 
and with a considerable volume of interior finish to 
get out, the factories are very busy. Prices remain 
firm and show a tendency to strengthen. 

Reports from the East state that many of the fac- 
tories have enough orders on hand to keep them going 
for months. Especially brisk is the inquiry for veneer 
doors, and the factories turning out such stock have 
all they can do. Under the circumstances it is only 
natural that the range of prices should be firm and that 
even increases should be reported. Demand from the 
territory surrounding Baltimore is rather better than 
that from the city proper. This is accounted for by 
the fact that many of the Baltimore building opera- 
tions are being closed up. In Buffalo everything is 
active in the woodworking line, and there is good pros- 
pect of a winter demand. The mills are as busy as 
they were in midsummer, some of them running over- 
time, on account of the activity of the house-building 
trade. Doors are in great variety just now and the 
mills are careful to wait for specifications, some of 
them reporting that they are making no stock doors 
except those of Idaho pine. The eastern trade is call- 
ing for a great amount of oak.and birch veneer and 


the demand from the seaboard territory continues on a 
broad basis. 4 

The millwork situation in the Southwest is one ot 
promise. In St. Louis the conditions have firmed up in 
a remarkable manner. It was not long ago that the 
market was flat on its back. Now there is not only a 
brisker demand, but prices are stiffer on all items. 
Special work still continues to be the order of the 
day. The St. Louis houses appear to be full to their 
roofs with work of this class and dealers report that 
there is a fair movement in stock goods. A further 
advance is looked for on account of the rise in window 
glass. The factories in the Kansas City district have 
all the business they can handle and are at least sixty 
days behind on veneer door orders. Interior trim and 
oak is also causing a great deal of delay. Demand for 
stock goods from country points is still active. Prices 
have improved slightly during the last week. 

The window glass market has assumed a much 
stronger tone and today the prices are from 12% to 15 
percent higher chan at any time since the low price 
era of last spring. These conditions are brought about 
largely by the announcement that the finishing touches 
are added to the Imperial plan, the organization 
of which will settle the problem that has kept window 
glass manufacturers in a turmoil for the last year and 
which will conduce to a steadier market in glazed 
sash. It is expected that the buying of window glass 
will now be brisk, as many of the sash and door 
people have been holding off awaiting the outcome of 
the tentative plans formulated at the recent meeting 
held in Pittsburg. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE FOR A WEEK. 


The inventor who can produce an inexpensive ma- 
chine with which egg-size anthracite can be reduced 
to chestnut size without producing a considerable per- 
centage of fine coal has before him a promising field. 
It should deliver a quick, sharp blow which will 
break the egg into moderately sized fragments. The 
breakers at mines have a crushing force that grinds 
up the coal in part and produces the fine coal, which 
has to be sold at a low figure. That is the hindrance 
to the breaking down of egg by the producing com- 
panies. Could they obtain the same price for the 
product as for the egg, the sizes probably would be 
changed speedily to conform to the urgent call for 
chestnut. As matters now stand the 60 or 75 percent 
of chestnut resulting from the breaking down of 
egg is quoted at the same price as egg, while the 25 
or more percent of finer coal would bring a greatly 
reduced price. : : 

Shippers are complaining of difficulty in meeting 
the demand for nut. One or two Chicago shippers 
are filling orders for chestnut without reference to 
orders for other sizes, but a majority of them make 
restrictions, usually insisting upon an accompanying 
order for the larger sizes. In some parts of the West 
there is practically no demand for anthracite coal 
save for chestnut size, and the above restrictions 
are therefore almost or quite prohibitive. Demand 
for anthracite in the West has fallen off in the ag- 
gregate during the last week, but the cooler weather 
this week is bringing back the tonnage to something 
like an active state. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad, one of the 
principal Illinois coal roads, put into effect this week 
an order limiting the use of its coal cars to points 
within 200 miles of its road. This will prevent the 
shipment of western coal in these cars to points in 
the extreme West and Northwest and make it neces- 
sary for the receiving lines to send down to the mines 
empties of their own or foreign roads for this coal 
traffic. This action of the road marks a distinct step 
toward a car famine. It is the first provision made 
by a western coal road to protect its car supply from 
connecting lines. Producers of coal on the Illinois 








Central road, another prominent coal carrier in the 
West, report that coal cars on that system are be- 
coming scarcer at mines, so that mining is hampered to 
a greater extent. On some others of the western coal 
roads the car situation seems to be easing up a little, 
shippers on the Chicago & Alton, for example, report- 
ing a more generous delivery of empties at mines. But 
on the whole, the ear supply is certainly not mending. 
There is not the same concern about the supply of east- 
ern coals. Navigation on the great lakes is not due to 
close fer another two weeks, and a large supply of coal 
cars is tied up in that traffic from mines to Lake Erie 
ports, which will be available for all-rail business when 
the final cargoes leave for the Northwest. The com- 
pleteness with which these lake cars will be absorbed 
by the all-rail trade will, of course, be much a matter 
of temperature. For immediate use cars have been ob- 
tainable in the last few days. 

Last week’s mild weather was a sore trial to the 
hitherto unyielding market as the week was closing. 
There was a wavering tendency, which has righted it- 
self this week, owing to the increasing coldness of the 
weather in the Northwest. At the beginning of this 
week most of the western coal producers had caught 
up sufficiently with their orders to be no longer eager 
for mild weather, as the lower temperatures appeared 
to save the market from the danger of a reduction in 
price. At the higher prices put into effect early in 
the month, comparatively little coal has been sold. The 
more prominent producers in Franklin county, Illinois, 
are said to be holding at $2.25, mines, for domestic 
lump, but they admit that they are booking very little 
business at, that figure and, moreover, that they put 
that price into effect for the express purpose of stav- 
ing off a lot of business which they knew they could 
not accept on account of previous obligations. And 
in the same way the $2 top price for Carterville coal 
has also been held with a somewhat uncertain tenure. 
Some mines, well supplied with shipping orders,. are 
holding to the level but others are shading it. Saline 
county, Illinois, is fairly stable at $2 for lump. Spring- 
field lump is obtainable at from $1.50 to $1.60, mines, 
for lump and Indiana coals of the better quality at 


about $1.75 for lump coal at the mines. 

As the market now looks the weather will be the 
predominating factor during the next few days. Pro 
duction is held in check by the ear situation. With 
that partial handicap upon production, the demand, 
with cold weather, probably would exceed supply and, 
on the other hana, be less than supply under the in 
fluence of a continuance of warm days. The present 
state of the car supply is not permanent. It may im 
prove or grow worse, and whichever it does will im- 
mediately and directly affect the market. Authorities 
are not a unit as to the direction in which the car 
supply is moving. Railroad men are talking a more 
distinct shortage. General business, likewise, is an 
immediate factor. The lassitude which overtook the 
coal market last week was due mainly to the slackened 
requirements of fuel because of the warm weather, 
but it was due also in part to a certain relaxation in 
general trade. The.sale of seasonable goods of all 
kinds was seriously impaired. But that depressing 
factor has since disappeared. The consumption of 
steam coal is well maintained, notwithstanding the 
weather vagaries. For most businesses look farther 
ahead than a few weeks and the almost universal at- 
titude of the manufadéfmrer, the large consumer of coal, 
is that 1910 is to be an unusually active year. He is 
following out his commercial convictions by operat- 
ing his plant at full capacity, often running night and 
day, all of which means the consumption of more steam 
coal than at any time in two years or more. 
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A VANCOUVER paper, in mentioning the transfer 
of a certain tract from a Victoria to a Vancouver 
holder, said that a unique feature of the transaction 
was that, so far as could be learned, no United States 
capital was involved. This is a naive way of calling 
attention to the fact that pretty much all of the 
development in British Columbia during the last few 
years has been by Americans, and nearly all the pur- 
chases of timber have been by lumbermen and in- 
vestors of the United States. The conquest of British 
Columbia is going on rapidly. ? 
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General market conditions conform to the usual char- 
istics of the late fall season. Reports and comments 
mostly reminiscent and forecasting rather than em- 
itie about the present state of trade. It is the season 
n retail dealers are filling current orders from stocks 
hand with the object of reducing their present sup- 
‘'s as much as possible before taking their year-end 
entories. Such lumber as they lack for filling cur- 
t pressing demands they order for quick shipment, 
h no view to increasing their stocks. The larger re- 
ers, especially the lineyard operators, are making 
iiries about stocks for early in the coming year, as 
is of the prospective market. These observations 
ly to the more prominent construction woods, with a 
cial application to southern pine. The demand for 
aber and car building stuff is a pronounced feature 
){ the current market, with especial emphasis on south- 
er: pine, Pacific coast fir and oak. It is noticeable that 
hich grade lumber of all kinds is in more urgent demand 
thon the coarser qualities from No. 2 common downward. 
),idently there is a comparative scarcity of high grade 
lunber of nearly all sorts, which indicates either a 
uaiural decline in the rates of good timber available 
ov the increasing use of good lumber.in a high class of 
work, or both. Undoubtealy it is true that in the build- 
ing line the architects are educating the people to de- 
mand a better class of dwellings than formerly, and 
builders are catering to this requirement under the stress 
of competition. In furniture the taste for fine goods is 
increasing. ‘The railroads and traction lines are calling 
for better cabinet finish for their cars. The astonishing 
growth of automobile manufacture has an influence in a 
like direction. Altogether there is an urgent call for 
good lumber simultaneously with a diminishing supply. 
This feature is especially noticeable in the poplar and 
oak trade, and is distinctly obvious in respect to south- 
ern pine, as has been the case with northern pine for 
years. Even in Washington and Oregon there is a cry 
tor high grade lumber with hardly enough to meet the 
demand, despite the big trees of the North Coast section 
and the large percentage of clear stock they are capable 
of turning out. 

Extensive building this year has required a large 
aggregate of lumber good enough for doors and interior 
finishing. Consequently the several woods used for such 
purposes have been bought up as fast as they could be 
cut and dried for the market. California and Inland 
Empire pine for factory stock have been sold out closely, 
aud northern pine has changed from mill to consumers’ 
hands as soon as it was ready to ship. Altogether, the 
urgent call this season has been for the better classes of 
stock, and though there has been a fair demand for the 
ordinary lumber carried in retail yards, the tendency has 
been to an accumulation of such output. with the natural 
result that prices have been yielding and spotty by 
reason of the urgency to sell. But operators in such 
lerding lines as southern pine and western lumber are 
oplimistie regarding the future. The general view is 
expressed that after the inventories shall have been taken 
and the holiday distractions are over a new interest in 
luuber will awaken. This is foretokened by numerous 
injuiries which are being put forth as feelers of the 
fulure market. It is evident that retail stocks will be 
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ered to run low until the beginning of the new 
r, and thereafter there will be a necessary revival 

of wholesale demand. In the southern pine field there 

ii: been curtailment of output—how much is not certain, 

bu! there has been considerable reduction. The manu- 
turers count on this as an influence to strengthen 
anand and enhance prices. Much confidence in next 
r’s demand is manifest everywhere among southern 
lucers. 


*<LLOW PINE. 


n the Southwest a slow improvement in orders from 
retail trade is in evidence, mainly, no doubt, to meet 
rent demands for lumber that is short in yard. This 
. hand-to-mouth movement common at this season, 
n retailers buy only what they need to satisfy im- 
iate demands of their customers, while at the same 
ic they keep pre-inventory stock as low as possible. 
ile the railroads are buying with comparative free- 
m, they are scattering their orders in a purpose to 
ide them among numerous shippers. Railrogd buying 
ludes stuff for car building, depot and section house 
terial, bridge plank, timbers etc. 
Building in St. Louis and other southwestern cities 
measurably subsiding as is natural toward the end 
the’ season. Car shortage is still a cause for com- 
‘int. Some mills have been shut down on account of 
meager car supply. The feeling among producers 
| wholesale dealers is that conditions are so generally 
vroving that the prospects for next year’s demand 
(l prices are good, and that a revival will come quickly 
January, and possibly in December. 
The southeastern demand for lumber is said to be 
viding up well, though prices are stationary. Yards 
© ealling for quick shipments and sending tracers 
‘Iter them, showing that the orders are for lumber to 
°° into immediate use and not for stock. It is ex- 
ected that after the first of the new year demands 
‘or stocking up will begin to make a showing, accom- 
panied by stronger and more uniform prices. In the 
‘ew Orleans sphere demand is said to be spotted. In 
respect to car material and timbers the demand is 
‘trong and prices are fairly regular. Mills cutting on 
special orders seem to have an advantage in that they 
can show a reasonable margin for profit. The interior 
movement is still hampered by the lack of cars. 
_ Export trade is improving somewhat. The Gulf 
islands and South America are taking relatively more 
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lumber than Europe, and good shipments have been 
made to Africa. Some discrepancy continues between 
the price views of European dealers and shippers on 
this side of the Atlantie, and the latter are inclined 
to wait for the export market to become more urgent, 
especially since offerings on this side are not large. 
In Georgia, some of the manufacturers are refusing to 
cut lumber until prices shall become more satisfactory. 
They claim that the farmers have plenty of money, 
derived from the sale of cotton, and should be pre- 
pared to use lumber freely. On this basis they expect 
more demand and better prices. Many of the smaller 
mills are shut down and thus will remain until Janu- 
ary. Demand for longleaf age is pronounced slow at 
Savannah, the yardmen only showing interest in the 
market. In Florida the mill operators seem to feel 
better satisfied with current business than those in 
Georgia, many of the mills having orders enough to 
keep running continuously. 


NORTHERN PINE. 


The trade as reflected from the Saginaw valley is 
steady in respect to all sorts of products requiring 
that road. The better grades are moving at prices 10 
percent in advance of those prevailing in the early 
spring, while in the lower grades prices are about the 
same and demand is better and more stock moving. 
There has been a lively spurt in the box trade and 
much coarse pine is going into that branch of manu- 
facture. Contracts have been made by valley manu- 
facturers for as much as 100,000,000 of pine for next 
season’s delivery. Every plant in the Saginaw dis- 
trict turning out millwork is in active operation. 

At Minneapolis the white pine market is holding up 
well, the sudden coming of cold weather having had a 
stimulating effect on trade rather than otherwise. 
New stocks are filling up the depleted ones in uppers. 
Sash and door manufacturers are heavy buyers. Pat- 
tern sales have increased at Cleveland with the swell- 
ing volume in the iron and kindred trades. At Buffalo 
demand for white pine is fair; the high grades doing 
well and the low grades picking up slowly. The im- 
provement in demand for boxes is helping the demand 
for coarse pine stock. In New York, yard trade is 
more active and better prices are being obtained. In 
the northern pine business, as a whole, the trade is 
healthy, by reason of the impossibility of overstock- 
ing the market owing to limited and declining stump- 
age resources and the never ceasing demand for all 
grades of this machine workable wood. The upper 
grades sell themselves, as the saying is, while so long 
as there is a demand for package box material all the 
lower grades will easily be absorbed for that purpose. 


PACIFIC COAST AND INLAND EMPIRE. 


Conditions in respect to fir are very much as are those 
pertaining to southern pine. The most active demand in 
the interior trade is for railroad timber and car stuff, 
while the call for stock continues quiet. Four of the 
great northwestern railway systems lately were reported 
to have placed large orders for fir timber and car stuff. 
One order was for 18,000,000 feet and another was for 
17,000,000. The activity of railway construction, with 
the necessary increase in equipment, assures a good de- 
mand for timber and lumber for that kind of disposi- 
tion throughout the coming year. Activity in the carry- 
ing forward of irrigation undertakings, with resulting 
settlement of new land, are promoting the use of a 
large amount of forest products throughout the Coast 
and mountain country. Towns are growing up rapidly, 


GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 





requiring much mill output for construction purposes. 
The California and foreign demand is constantly absorb- 
ing a large percentage of the product of Coast mills, 
The larger cities of the northern coast, like Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma and other aspirants for first rank, are 
requiring increased amounts of lumber for their up- 
building. A feature of present conditions on the North 
Coast is that upper grades are in excellent demand as 
compared to the lower. A Spokane report says that one 
order for eighty carloads of factory lumber was lately 
taken by a house in that city. In San Francisco dealers 
in white and sugar pine are booking all the eastern 
orders they can take care of, the demand for eastern 
factory stock being brisk and urgent. Stocks are small 
at mills in the Portland district. Mills are declining 
special cutting orders. 


HARDWOODS. 


The main features of the hardwood business continue 
as previously reported. Demand for the better grades 
of oak and poplar are strong, and there is some im- 
provement in the lower qualities. Cottonwood and gum 
box lumber is moving briskly at lower Mississippi river 
points. Industries consuming hardwood lumber are 
buying freely. Car oak is in urgent request. Ash is in 
good demand. There is a good call for coopers’ stock, 
now that the pork packing season is beginning in ear- 
nest. In northern hardwoods there is an extraordinary 
quest for first grade basswoods. The maple flooring 
trade is in excellent form, with an apparent shortage 
in supply as compared to that of last year at a like 
time. Beech flooring is selling well. Soft elm is among 
the better sellers. Birch is absorbed freely by the furni- 
ture factories and kindred consumption. There are some 
indications of a limited input of northern hardwood logs 
this season on account of the scarcity and high wages of 
woodsmen and the high cost of camp supplies. 


OTHER WOODS. 


Stocks of cypress at the mills are ample, but not 
heavy enough to cause uneasiness to holders. Tank stock 
and firsts and seconds are in good demand. No. 1 stock 
is moving moderately. An advance in uppers is pre- 
dicted. Hemlock is going out from the mills in a vol- 
ume that is somewhat surprising, in view of the weak 
state of the market early in the fall. At Buffalo prices 
are firm and now that navigation is near the close a 
decline can not be expected. Prices of No. 1 merchant- 
able have been advanced at Columbus $1 to $1.50 a 
thousand. 





ASSOCIATION BROADENS SPHERE OF 
INFLUENCE. 


A notice in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN would seem to indicate that the Union Association 
of Lumber Dealers, of which J. E. Elam Artz, Dayton, 
Ohio, is president, is much more limited in its field than 
it really is. The next convention of the association will 
be held at Columbus, Ohio, January 18, and the asso- 
ciation, which already covers Ohio, Indiana, Pennsy]l- 
vania and Kentucky, has, by special vote, extended the 
courtesies of the coming convention to lumber dealers 
in West Virginia operating close to the Ohio lines. 

The officers of this association have been industriously 
preparing plans for what they hope will be a better 
convention than the association has ever had. The pur- 
pose of extending the courtesies of the convention to non- 
members is to show dealers the advantage of membership, 
and thus induce them to enter the fold. 





THE LUMBERMAN POET’S METRICAL TALE OF LIFE’S ROUTINE. - 


THE ROUND. 


Work, an’ sleep, an’ eat, 
There you have it all— 
Long before the night’s retreat 
Wakened from your slumber sweet 
By the breakfast call; 
Keepin’ sour doughs on the trot, 
Spearin’ pancakes pipin’ hot, 
Gulpin’ coffee black as dirt, 
Wipin’ syrup on your shirt, 
Grabbin’ the eternal bean, 
By the feeble kerosene 
Glim upon the wall— 
Sleep, an’ work, an’ eat between, 
There you have it all. 


Sleep, an’ eat, an’ work, 

There you have it all— 
Gropin’, while the shadows lurk 
On the hayroad, through the murk 

To the timber tall; 

Swingin’ ax an’ pullin’ saw, 

Shovin’ oxen gee an’ haw, 

Swampin’ roads through marsh an’ } 

muck, 

Fightin’ snow an’ woods an’ luck, 

Poundin’ plugs an’ cussin’ men, 

Crawlin,’ sprawlin’ here an’ yen 
Where there’s wood to fall— 


Sleep, an’ eat, an’ work again, 
There you have it all. 





Eat, an’ work, an’ sleep, 
There you have it all— 
When the sky gits blue an’ deep 
An’ the stars begin to peep 
Back again you crawl 
Down the hayroad to the camp 
Through the ev’nin’ chill an’ damp 
To the bunkhouse. First you eat, 
Then, upon the deacon seat 
With your pipe of Peerless lit, 
Set an’ cuss the whole of it, 
Timber, camp an’ haul— 
Eat, an’ work, an’ sleep a bit, 
There you have it all. 


Eat, an’ work, an’ sleep, 
There you have it all— 
Jest a beaten trail to keep, 
Jest to laugh an’ live an’ weep 
In our circle small. 
Yet should I, of all, complain? 
Other people have their rain, 
Have their storm an’ cloudy day 
When the world is chill an’ gray. 
Skies may now be overcast 
But when dreary day is past 
Night an’ peace shal] fall— 
Eat, an’ work, an’ sleep at last, 
There you have it all. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE 








The recent anxiety concerning the money market on 
Wall Street perhaps is adequately explained by a New 
York financial expositor. During the week ended Sat- 
urday, November 13, speculation in stocks decreased to 
a striking degree as compared to trading during the 
preceding week. Saturday, November 6, the bank state- 
ment showed that the surplus reserve was down to 
$4,490,000, the lowest since January, 1908, except the 
drop October 2 of that~year to $1,627,000. Twenty out 
of fifty New York banks showed a deficit in resources. 
Tuesday of last week call money rose to 5% percent, 
the highest rate touched since the fall panie of 1907, 
except for the 6 percent of October 5. 

But the principal reason for the reduced reserves and 
the higher discount rate is that this is November. And 
what financially happens in November? Bank reserves 
in this month of every year must stand a severe test. 
In 1907 the largest deficit of the panic came November 
23. In 1906 a deficit of $1,514,000 came November 10, 
contrasting with a surplus of $13,000,000 just a month 
before. In 1905 the first bank deficit occurred November 
11. In 1899 the year’s first deficit appeared November 
4, and the second November 11. A similar record was 
made November 8, 1890, November 9, 1899, and Novem- 
ber 11, 1882. Thus it can be seen that November is a 
month: of deficits. 

Why is November so distinguished for deficits in re- 

serve among the Now York banks? These are given as 
the reasons: It is the month in which the liabilities of 
interior banks expand, when the after harvest trade of 
western towns is at its best, when merchants are in the 
market, when reserves must be shoved up, when money 
loaned out on Wall Street for a speculation by interior 
banks must either be called home or be reconverted into 
New York deposit balances which can be counted as re- 
serves. Even if thus converted at New York they once 
more become liabilities in the New York banks in which 
they are deposited. Hence a larger cash reserve is 
needed to maintain a surplus over the 25 ‘percent re- 
quired. 
During the season of growing crops and harvesting 
the farmers and country merchants have a comparatively 
meager use for money, and surplus funds lie in the 
interior banks, except when such accumulations are 
loaned in Wall Street. In November country depositors 
need their money to pay for help, thrashing, improve- 
ments and other disbursements. They also need money 
for family expenses and for preparations for winter. 
They draw on their home bankers for funds, and their 
bankers, in turn, draw on their city deposits. This 
movement cuts down the reserves of large interior cities, 
whose banks, in turn, call their loans in New York. 
Then, of course, arises a demand for the movement of 
the crops, though this feature has been less in evi- 
dence this year than formerly, partly because western 
banks, in a measure, have become independent of New 
York in the matter of financing the crop movement. 

This year, in consequence of the prevailing activity in 
building and manufacturing lines, the banks in the 
larger interior cities have been ealled upon to furnish 
money for such purposes to an unwonted degree, as 
compared to such demands in previous years since the 
panic. As to the crop movement, there has been a 
marked recession in the demand for money on that 
account since the late drop in prices of wheat, which 
has caused farmers and country shippers to hold back 
their grain for a rise in prices. The recent reaction to 
higher prices has stimulated selling to a degree, but 
the temper of the farmers seems to be to let out 
their holdings cautiously, believing, as they do, that 
prices will again advance. The corn movement will not 
begin in earnest until next spring, though old corn is 
now selling at high prices, and so is oats and other 
cereals. In the South cotton is selling at comparatively 
high prices, though the tendency of the late drop in the 
price has been to check sales. 

Altogether it appears that the withdrawal of money 
from Wall Street for the fall movement of crops has 
not been the real cause of the cutting down of reserves 
in that financial center, though doubtless it has been a 
factor. Apparently the requirements of the industries 
and the builders have been the most powerful influences 
in the call on New York for funds. It is a November 
squeeze, liable to come in that month of any year, but 
peculiarly noticeable in the present November because 
of the large increase in industry and trade the current 
season. 

The favorable showing made by the New York banks 
at the end of last week had a steadying effect on the 
financial situation, though that exhibit was brought 
about by a transfer of loans and not by a gain in cash. 
The call rate of interest early in the week, with some 
fluctuations, settled at 5 percent, and speculation on the 
security market livened up on that basis. The transfer 
of gold, on both foreign and domestic account, continued. 
Speculation in the leading copper securities was stimu- 
lated by the anticipations of consolidations of leading 
mining corporations and combinations, though nothing 
definite in that particular had become known. ‘The 
flow of money into the interior from New York banks 
continued. Last week the banks of the metropolis lost to 
the interior $7,470,000, compared to $483,500 in the 
week ended November 14, 1908. Receipts of new gold 
were $1,342,000, compared to $2,964,100 in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. Gold exports to Brazil last 

week amounted to $1,550,000. The net result of the 
reported movement of currency was a loss to the New 
York banks of $11,889,000, against a net loss in the like 
week, 1908, of $1,249,500, as reported. 

Notwithstanding that the last week opened on an 


undoubtedly improved outlook in Europe the foreign ex- 
change market showed little or no response, the week 
closing at a high level. A strong inquiry in the first 
few days carried demand sterling from 4.8710 and 
4.8715 to 4.8750 and 4.8755 and subsequently receded 
25 points. The firmness in the first part of the week was 
due to the London settlement, which took place Novem- 
ber 9, 10 and 11. London advices showed that the 
American account at the settlement had been reduced 
since the previous one. When the inquiry in this 
connection had been satisfied the market eased off, but 
the decline was remarkably modest and seemingly not in 
keeping with the former tendency to firmness in the 
local market. 

Bank clearings for the week ended November 11 were 
$3,599,822,000, against $3,544,749,000 the previous week 
and $3,569,093,000 in the week ended November 11 last 
year. Canadian clearings aggregated $132,781,000, as 
against $125,380,000 the corresponding week last year. 
The percentage of increase for the United States was 
8 percent; the total outside of New York, $1,322,401,- 
000, or 9.5 percent. 

According to the Census Bureau’s report, November 
1, the amount of cotton ginned this season to that Jate 
amounted to 7,012,317 bales, counting round bales as 
half bales and excluding linters. This compares with 
8,191,557 bales for a like period last year, 6,128,562 for 
1907 and 6,906,395 in 1906. Although the amount 
ginned to November 1 was 1,088,240 bales less than 
that of last year, still it is the best record, with the 
exception of last year, within five years, running 204,000 
bales ahead of the crop produced in 1906, the year 
when the entire crop for the United States was 13,439,- 
374 bales. Ginning returns by states report gains over 
the extraordinary crop of last year in Oklahoma only, 
accountable from the large increase of acreage in that 
state. In North Carolina and Georgia ginning this year 
is practically equivalent to that of 1908. Evidence of 
a short crop appears in Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. The most noticeable 
falling off is in Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas, the 
last named state showing a loss of 30 percent, compared 
to the crop of 1908. - 

The violent break in the cotton market last week car- 
died prices down one and 1%4 cents a pound from the 
extreme high mark the week previous. Early this week 





the market was quiet, with light offerings, resultan: 
from lower English cables and some bearish sentimen 
in the New York market. This was followed by an uj 
ward shoot of-one cent, with a smaller volume of tra: 
ing and generally restricted business. The large inter 
ests, having sold the bulk of their holdings on the lat 
bulge, have mostly stepped out of the market for th 
time being. 

Though news from abroad concerning influences a! 
fecting the wheat market are bearish, it is believed i: 
Chicago that the December option is tied up by stron; 
interests. Commission houses have been obliged to bi 
up in order that shorts may cover. World’s shipment 
continue heavy. Russia and Canada are shipping largel) 
Early in the week a decrease of 688,000 bushels in th 
visible supply was reported. Heavy shipments fro: 
Canada and Lake Superior ports were responsible fo: 
this condition. Cash demand is moderate and so ar 
country offerings in the Northwest. Corn and oats wer 
active early in the week. Rye was in good request an: 
flaxseed advanced 7% cents. 

The iron and steel trade, as reported from Pittsburg 
is active and large and there are no indications of imnx 
diate abatement. Prospective business with the rail- 
roads assure a heavy output of rails next year. Standar< 
rails are quoted at $28 a ton and light weights $27 t 
$32. Deliveries of structural steel are delayed and the 
output of plates is scarcely equal to the demand. Pri 
miums are paid for prompt shipments. Tin plate mills 
are busy. . 

Trade in domestic merchandise continues good ani 
seasonable, except in such lines as are affected by tl 
prolongation of warm weather,~such as woolens of ail 
sorts. The wholesale dealers find no fault with orders 
of the seasonable filling order or for goods for spring 
delivery. The volume of the jobbing trade is satis 
factory. 


FLOUR IN SACKS INSTEAD OF BARRELS. 


The flour barrel business is proving rather disappoint- 
ing to Milwaukee (Wis.) slack barrel cooperage manu- 
facturers, due to the fact that millers are putting more 
of their output in sacks. It is expected that the flour 
barrel business will continue at its present stage until 
December 10, when navigation closes on the Great Lakes 
and flour shipments are curtailed. 
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TER ALL AGREEMENT 
SUBJECT TO DELAYS RESULTING FROM UNAVOIDABLE (AUS! 
ooes 
CABLE ADDRESS ATHINSAW 


l-11-959; 


If anybody questions the pulling qualities of the 


American Lumberman as an advertising medium,we want you to 


refer them to the following letter received by us on the first 


of this month. 


Purther comment is un-necessary. 


"Wilson City, Abaco, 


The Bahamas, Oct. 22,1909. 


Please ship us through our New York Agent, three 


Atkins "AAA" Car Movers. 


Lumberman. 


We saw your article in the American 


Yours very truly, 


The Bahamas Timber Company ,Limited. 


By George Quayle,Genl. Manager". 
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Yours truly, 


E.G. ATKINS & CO. Inc. 
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TOLD OF THE TRADE 


Cupid Changes Headquarters. 

Waets warrant the statement that Cupid, apparently 
without solicitation (he does not even pay office rent), 
has established headquarters with the W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Company, of Columbus, Ohio, which occupies as 
oflices the entire tenth floor of the Harrison building. 
Cupid has wrought sad havoe among the office force, and 
th: company may well wish itself rid of him. 

\Vithin the last six months no less than seven young 
wouen and one man employed in the offices have con- 
tracted marriage. It appears to be an epidemic, as for 
a number of years previous to the appearance of the 
germ, or Cupid, rather, no matrimonial alliances took 
place. The last to resign her position was Alma E. Dean, 
who was married to Philip Luginbill, of Columbus Grove. 
Previously Clara E. Klensmith and Ethel Nafgzer mar- 
ried Columbus men. Nora Wertz has gone to her home 
in Virginia and will marry within a short time. R. B. 
Rigdon was married séveral months ago in Columbus. 











Water in the Smokestack. 

The destiny of one of the celebrated dinkeys used by 
the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, 
Ohio, in its logging operations on the headwaters of the 
Big Sandy river, is presided over by a waggish engineer. 
Recently a new man was added to the train crew. Dur- 
ing a stop one day the engineer handed a poker to the 


recruit and asked him to measure the water in the 
smokestack, explaining that if it got too low the boiler 
would explode and blow them all over the mountain into 
the next valley. The recruit came back in a few seconds 
with a white face and chattering teeth and yelled: ‘‘ Hit 


ain’t got a drop in hit.’’ Whereat the waggish engineer 
laughed loudly. 
Moral: Isn’t this a new one? 





Consternation Would Bring Jubilation. 

Harry John Miller, lumber manufacturer of Index, 
Wash., has been called the ‘‘Poet Laureate of Hoo- 
Hoo,’? and Fred A. England, lumber wholesaler of 
Seattle, has been called many things, several of which 
it would not do to print, but it was never before known 
that Mr. England aspired to honors as a poet. At a 
dinner reeently given by the manufacturers of red cedar 
shingles, a shingle manufacturer, responding to a ®oast 
on the **Evils of the Shingle Industry,’’ laid a good 
deal of the blame for existing evils in connection with 
transit shipments of shingles at the door of the whole- 
salers. The following lines express the shingle manu- 
facturer’s opinion of the wholesaler, as Mr. England 
sees it: 

Ye friends of reformation, 
Who deem manipulation 

Of price and transportation 
By the broker aggregation, 
Of every rank and station, 
The cause of our ruination, 
Why sanction their duration? 
Let’s voice our condemnation ; 
Let’s through affiliation 

And general combination 
Express determination 

For their annihilation 

And quick extermination. 
Let’s form consolidation 

Of all mills in creation ; 

‘Tis clear that our salvation 
Lies only in formation 

Of a central selling station. 
What though our exploitation 
Our cut-list circulation 

And market agitation 

Cause downward fluctuation ? 
Our sweetest vindication 

Is the present indication 

Of trade’s complete stagnation 
In all parts of the nation. 
We'll forget cash compensation 
If our great association 

Can accomplish the damnation 
Of the wholesale aggregation. 





A Big Redwood Board. 
os ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 15.—The enormous size of 
ineny California woods products has often aroused the 
pticism of eastern people, but ‘‘seeing is believing.’’ 

: E. K. Wood Lumber Company presented a huge 
‘c’wood board to the Chamber of Commerce yesterday, 

‘+h shows the kind of timber that is grown in the 
ests of this state. 

The board is 20 feet long, 6 feet wide and 3 inches 
thick. It was sawed from one piece of heavy timber, 
which was brought to San Pedro in a lumber schooner. 
The board attracted considerable attention as it was 
crawn along South Broadway in a large van. 

\ house could be built with a few dozen boards like 
The wood is easily worked, and when finished 
resents a beautiful appearance. It is a favorite with 
the carpenters on account of its softness, and it admir- 
ably meets the requirements of this climate. 


this, 





Well Known Lumberman Once a Cowboy. 

’. M, Sullivan, at the head of T. Sullivan & Co., well 
kuown lumber firm of Buffalo, N. Y., was not always en- 
gaged in the lumber business. Those who have marveled 
«t his wonderful staying powers in sticking at his office 
desk long after everyone else has left, often accomplish- 
‘ng more in one day than the ordinary business man 
accomplishes in two days, will no longer wonder when 
they learn what his previous occupation was. 

Mr. Sullivan put in several years as a cowboy on the 
Pacific slope, and it was not unusual for him to be in 
the saddle seventeen hours at a stretch in all kinds of 
weather. His days on horseback, when he would often 





make his fifty miles or more a day, are over, but he 
finds sufficient. speed exhilaration whenever his 4-cylinder 
automobile strikes a level stretch of road. He is just 
as much an adept at the steering wheel as he was in 
handling the reins. 





Savings Banks Insurance for Employees. 

Lumber concerns and those allied with them are ever 
on the alert to take advantage of any reform or move- 
ment that will help their employees to help themselves. 
This regard manifests itself in the way of safeguards 
from injury, in company hotels, dwellings, hospitals and 
the like. 

The savings banks insurance law in Massachusetts, en- 
acted in 1907, gives employers of that state another 
opportunity to show their regard for those on the payroll. 
This new form of insurance takes the place of socalled 
industrial insurance and is cheaper. Instructors are sent 
out who explain the system and impress upon the men 
the necessity of systematic saving. Among the most 
recent of Massachusetts concerns to establish a branch 
of savings banks insurance is the B. T. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, large fan blower and engine manufacturer, of Hyde 

ark, 





The Subsequent Use of a Box. 


‘*That sho’ is a nice box Matt brought back from the 
stoh yestehday. Didn’t pay nothin’ for it. Petehs gave 
it to him. Well, it’s a soap box, but it’s a nice box. 
Now look aheah, you see those scollops on the ends that 
fit into each otheh? This ain’t one of those odinahy 
boxes that ah nailed togetheh. Of cou’se the bottom is 
nailed on but they had to use nails to put the bottom 
on. 
“*My land sakes alive, if Johnny ain’t tumbled off’n 
the front gallery. He tumbled off twice yistehday. 

‘*Wheah is Matt? O, Matt’s haulin’ logs for one of 
those Chicago contraptions—copohlations they call ’em. 
He’s doin’ mighty nice with his mules, and if he and 
Big Chahlie are not drowned out I allow they’ll make 
most $150 this month, the two on ’em. Yo’ know Matt 
got Niggeh Sam to ’tend the craps and he and Big 
Chahlie signed to haul logs for those Chicago people. 
Whateveh they want with logs I don’t see. Why, Cunnel 
Everest killed all the old fool trees on 200 aeres. He 
has got the best cotton plantation you eveh see. Matt 
says as soon as he gets the stumps out of his fohty 
heah he wont wu’k for nobody ‘tall. 

‘¢Those Chicago people are the beatenest people yo’ 
eveh heah tell on. They ah lookin’ for the best of a 
bahgain ev’ry time, lem me tell yuh, but they don’t al- 
ways get it. Old Lemuel Sandehs knows how to han’le 
’em. They came ’round and offehed him $10 an acah 
just fer the timbeh on his land. A few yeahs ago Lem 
would have been glad to sell the land, timbeh an’ all 
and thow in that ah big span er white mules of his foh 
$10 an acah. He’s got eighty acahs. Lem told ’em he 
wouldn’t sell. Then Jimmie—that’s the feller that 
looks aftah the logs for them Chicago people—says he’ll 
pay Lem $8 a thousand—no, not a thousand logs, don’t 
you know nothin’ Sally Hutchins? a thousand feet. 
’Pears to me logs must be plumb sca’ce up Chicago way. 
Lem cleaned up neahly $2,500 an’ they only wanted to 
give him $900 at the staht. Old Lem an’ his son and 
that blue niggeh of his’n worked four months getting 
the logs out to the spuh and they done broke three 
wagons and maimed that big mule, which was wo’th 
$150 of any man’s money. 

‘¢Now, as I was sayin’, I don’t know exactly what 
to do with this box. What is it made of? Matt says it 
is made of that thah gum that grows in these heah 
swamps. He wants to make a feed box for Nelly. I 
want to set old Speckletop in it and Johnny wants to 
play with it, besides it would come in right handy to 
keep my knittin’ in, so I don’t know as what we will do 
with it. How in the wo’ld do you s’pose they cut all 
them little contraptions in the ends of those boa’ds? 
Matt asked Jimmy. Jimmy says they did it with ma- 
chinehy. Now, I neveh heah tell of any machinehy that 
would do anything like that and you know Jimmy tells 
the most outiandish lies. He said they nailed the bottom 
on with machinehy. The idea! An’ Matt believed him. 
Matt is so unsophahisticated. 

‘¢*T asked Big Chahlie if he thought ’twas true they 
cut out those scollops with a machine and he ‘lowed he 
didn’t know; mebbe they did an’ mebbe they didn’t. 
Chahlie is mighty cahful. He aint taking no chances. 

‘¢What’s that you tell me? Mahy Ann’s got a new 
baby? Bless my soul! Well, now, ain’t that nice. I’ll 
ask Matt to put rockehs on this heah box and give it to 
Mahy Ann foh a cradle, but I did want to set old Speckle- 
top in that ah box.’’ 





BAMBOO GROWING IN THE PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST. 


EvANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 16.—B. Z. Furuya, a Japanese 
bamboo grower of Bainbridge island, Puget sound, was 
in Evansville a few days ago calling on the trade and 
speaking of the growth of bamboo in the state of Wash- 
ington said: 

The owing of bamboo for commercial purposes has 
been lacleomatrated in Washington to such a degree that it 
is positively known that the plant so useful in the orient 
will flourish in the temperate climate of the Pacific North- 
west. Five years ago a Japanese company leased the Puget 
sound island for the purpose of experimenting with native 
bamboo. Several thousand roots and shoots were trans- 
planted and a native Japanese farmer was engaged to look 
after the test. In the five years the bamboo has grown 
into trees at least 30 feet high and they are about 6 inches 
in diameter. It has been maintained by Japanese scientists 
that by crossing the bamboo that has been acclimated with 
the giant bamboo of the far east trees of commercial size 
can be obtained. The tract on the island is immune from 
zero weather, and tempered by the ocean current so far as 
the experiment goes it has been a success. We contemplate 
putting in a large acreage of bamboo to be utilized in the 
manufacture of light furniture. 





ANSWERING THE ANXIOUS 


Horses vs. Mules in Logging Work. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Noy. 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: We have had considerable discussion in this vicinity 
regarding the comparative merits and values of horses and 
mules in logging work. Operators having headquarters in 
Cincinnati employ both and support their preference on 
various grounds. 

1 wish you would please sound the lumber trade of the 
country on this question, with a view of determining under 











what conditions it is advisable to use either mules or horses 
and if there is any definite, practical way of determining 
their relative values. I would like to see this question 
threshed out in the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and trust you will give this matter a prominent place, even 
though it be signed “INTEREST.” 
[Custom in various parts of the country certainly dif- 
fers on this point. The correspondent might have in- 
cluded in the discussion oxen, which are used altogether 


in some sections. In some camps horses, mules and oxen 
are employed; in others horses and mules appear to be 
used interchangeably. Still other instances are known 
of concerns which will not have a mule on the work; 
while in contrast is the operator who will not have a horse 
on the job. , 

A decided difference of opinion exists. Whether there 
is any real foundation for it remains for those who 
own the aforesaid opinions to disclose.—Eprrvor. ] 





Involved Points in Merchandising Lumber. 


Rock FA.txs, ILuL., Nov. 4.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Question No. 1—We bought of a St. Louis concern by mail, 
sending our order in July 23, some yellow pine timber for 
a special job. This order calls for September shipment. In 
acknowledging this order they say, “We have entered your 
order No. 137 for prompt shipment.” We wrote them 
August 23 that we would like to have this car as soon as 
possible. ‘They replied August 25, “‘We have written the 
wills today urging upon them the necessity of getting these 
two cars on the road promptly” etc. (We had one other car 
coming from them.) We had considerable correspondence 
with reference to this car and they kept assuring us that 
the stock was going to be shipped. On Monday, October 18, 
we wired them that if car was not here that week we would 
buy elsewhere, charging them the additional expense, and 
confirmed this by letter. On October 28 we received a wire 
from them that our timbers were loaded, giving us car 
number. We wrote them again advising that we would not 
accept the car. They write back saying we will have to 
accept the car and pay for it as invoiced. Do yon think we 
have to accept the car? Do you think we or they should 
stand the additional expense in buying these timbers in 
Chicago? It was a good sized factory job and the contractor 
simply had to have the stock or quit. 

Question No. 2—From these same people we got another 
car and when the car came in we refused it after a great 
deal of writing, wiring ete. The inspector was ordered here, 
withdrawn, and ordered here again and finally arrived. Out 
of the eighty-five pieces of timber in the car he rejected 
twenty-three as of lower grade than No. 1 and three pieces 
more were short in length. The timbers were ordered long- 
leaf yellow pine and the inspector refused to pass on this 
point, and the contractor is afraid to put them in the build- 
ing without some outside assurance that they are as bought. 
The factory is being built for a New York concern and they 
have no inspector on the job, but they expect to inspect the 
job in two or three weeks by their men from the head office. 
The contractor does not want these timbers refused after 
they are in. 

Do you know of any way we can get definite information 
as to whether these are long or shortleaf? The Manufac- 
turers’ Inspectors’ Association refuses to allow its inspectors 
to pass on this point. Do you know of anyone that is 
authority on this question? We asked the concern shipping 
this stock to assure us that this was longleaf stock and 
they write us as follows: “The official inspector of the 
ussociation has seen tbis stock and there is no use in the 
world for you or your customer to go behind the inspection.” 


JOHNSTON LUMBER COMPANY. 





[It does not seem from the ex parte statement given 
that the manufacturer made prompt shipment. Order 
was mailed July 23 and stock shipped October 28, so 
that more than three months elapsed from the date of 
the placing of the order to the shipment of the stock. 
This delay occurred in spite of repeated requests for 
shipment, which was made ten days after the manu- 
facturer had been definitely advised that unless the car 
was shipped within a week it would not be accepted. Un- 
der the circumstances, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does 
not believe the buyer should be required to accept the 
car or to assume any responsiblity for it. The most 
lenient interpretation of the term ‘‘ prompt shipment’’ 
would not justify a delay of three months on an order 
of this character. 

Were the law to hold that the car must be accepted, 
the shipper would not be responsible for any additional 
cost of stock secured from other sources. Shipper did 
not agree to forward the material in September, but ‘did 
agree to make prompt shipment. Whether this evasion 
would make him responsible for the extra cost of the 
stock is a question of liability which only a court can 
decide with any degree of finality. All the circum- 
stances would have to be taken into account. On the 
basis of the statement given, it would seem that the 
buyer’s claim for reparation in this particular is not 
unsupported. With the limited evidence submitted, how- 
ever, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would not undertake to 
define this responsibility. 

Now for question No. 2: It is a well defined fact in 
lumber trade that the carload is a unit which may not 
be broken with impunity. The concern which shipped 
eighty-five pieces of stock, twenty-six of which were re- 
jected, can put in a claim for the car of lumber as 
originally sent out. The buyer has not the right to 
accept a part of a car of lumber and reject the remain- 
der, unless such arrangement is satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

With respect to the kind of stock furnished, the ques- 
tion can be very readily determined by submitting sam- 
ples to the dendrologist at Washington, D. C. Probably 
no two lumbermen would agree as to the identity of cer- 
tain kinds of southern pine and the only solution in case 
of disagreement is a microscopic test and analysis,— 
EDITOR. | 
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LIGHT ON THE MANUFACTURE, SALE AND USE OF ODD LENGTHS. OF LUMBER. 


Conclusions From Investigations of a Practical Manufacturer - Details of Examples of Illustrative Building —How Odd Lengths Work Out on West Coast, 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 12.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; 
During the progress of the odd lengths campaign we have 
sought to interest members of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to furnish results of 
their practical experience in the use of odd lengths in floor- 
ing, siding, rustic, finish and ceiling for use in our circulars 
on the subject, as we consider that such statements are much 
more convincing than essays of a theoretical character. We 
are gratified to have received from one of our busiest men a 
very comprehensive and convincing article, submitting figures 
of practical import, accompanied by illustrations, that ap- 
peals to us so strongly as to warrant the issuance of th s 
article and the pictures, so that “he who runs may read.” 

This purpose when suggested to the contributor aroused 
a feeling indicating that he is not only one of our busiest 
but also one of our most bashful men, and a strong protest 
was raised to using the matter as a direct contribution, and 
he deemed it more fitting that we work it into an article 
on the subject without direct reference to authorship. 

Our personal conclusion is that the weight of the article 
would be lost largely through such anonymous method and 
we assume the responsibility of presenting it exactly as 
rendered. 

It now seems not amiss to make some personal allusions 
to the writer of the article with the hope that these few 
references will serve as a suitable introduction and add to 
the force of the argument presented in the succeeding pages. 

F. C. Knapp, secretary of the Peninsula Lumber Company, 
of Portland, Ore., is one of the active lumber manufacturers 
of the Pacific Northwest. He is one of the directors and also 
chairman of the domestic fir committee of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and chair- 
man of the Associated Bureau of Grades representing the 
three fir manufacturers’ associations of the Pacific North- 
west, and is a firm advocate of association work. 

Mr. Knapp is constantly striving to advance the lumber 
industry as a whole. His interest is not confined solely to 
the manufacture of lumber, but involves timber ownership in 
the above mentioned company and also in the Brewer-Knapp 
Timber Company, representing very considerable timber hold- 
ings within the state of Oregon, both on the coast and in 
eastern Oregon. Furthermore, his interests embrace local 
sales of lumber through the medium of several retail yards. 
‘These facts are mentioned simply with the purpose of show- 
ing his diversified interests and to emphasize that which is 
presented in the following article as from a broad standpoint 
and outlook. MHarking back, we find that Mr. Knapp's ex- 
perience in the lumber business is not limited to the five 
years in the Pacific Northwest, but that he is familiar with 
the industry through personal experience and association in 
Chio, Michigan and Wisconsin, during which time a practical 
part in all of the details of the logging, manufacture and 
marketing of white pine gave him the foundation for his 
present standing. 

With this simple introduction we send the accompanying 
article in the expectation that it will be effective in offset- 
ting the statements that have been made as to the imprac- 
ticability of utilizing odd lengths and also in the hope that 
the realization of the great purpose back of this movement 
will establish the coéperation of manufacturers of other 
woods, and, even better than that, stimulate retailer and 
consumer to do his part in the conservation of the forest re- 
sources of the United States. 

A. B. WASTELL, 
Secretary Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 10, 1909. 
A. B. Wastell, Secretary, Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Portland, Ore. 

Dear Sir: Much space has been used by editors and corre- 
spondents in trade papers recently in connection with the 
“odd lengths” movement, which was agitated by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and formally ap- 
proved at the recent annual meeting of that association. 

Subsequently the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association accepted the judgment of the National 
association as practical and consistent with the forest con- 
servation policy of the United States government. 

Western manufacturers could have taken arbitrary action 
on the ground of shortage of clear stock and the knowledge 
that the demand for grades better than common would force 
retailers to buy odd lengths or go short on these grades; 
but we do not believe their thoughts followed this line of 
argument, neither do we believe that retailers personally 
acquainted with the men of the Pacific Northwest who are 
catering to their wants think that the question was settled 
as the result of such consideration. 

Conclusions based on such arguments would justly have 
fallen by their own weight; whereas, the facts of the case 
are that actual examination of buildings and actual govern- 
ment tests of the quantity of odd lengths being produced, 
coupled with the good will which exists between western 
lumber manufacturers and the larger part of the trade using 
their product, quickly settled this question, making it abso- 
lutely past history, so far as this district is concerned. 

tegardless of this fact, however, it is no more than right 
that you, as one of the prime movers in this work, should 
continue the agitation in order that those retail dealers not 
using our woods and those manufacturers not catering to 
our markets may become better informed and lend their 
support to the government in its efforts to conserve our 
forests. 

Many lumber manufacturers (our own company among the 
number) do not belong to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, but we realize, as everyone realizes who 
looks at the names of the men having the affairs of that 
body in hand, that its recommendations come from business 
men known from the Atlantic to the Pacific who are engaged 
in many industries aside from the manufacture of lumber, 
and we venture the assertion that the manufacture, sale and 
use of odd lengths were advised along the broad lines based 
upon one thought: 1. e., the greatest good to the greatest 
number, It therefore becomes necessary in looking at this 
matter to lift up our eyes and forget those lines which we 
sometimes think partition the timber holder from the logger, 
the logger from the millman, the millman from the yard 
dealer and in turn the yard dealer from the consumer or 
home builder, asking ourselves first :. 

CAN A REASONABLE PERCENTAGE OF ODD LENGTH 
CLEAR LUMBER BE UTILIZED IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF MODERN BUILDINGS? 

Some years ago, before the odd length movement had been 
considered, it was necessary for our company to erect several 





buildings in connection with the carrying on of its work 
here at Portland. 

Our superintendent of construction was instructed to put 
up the buildings. He made his plans and ordered his ma- 
terial as he would have done had we been manufacturing 
flour instead of lumber. 

When the odd length movement was first agitated we 
thought best to make a little practical investigation of our 
own, so delegated two of our men to take a piece tally of 
all siding, ceiling, flooring and finish used in the construction 
of these buildings. 

The result was both amusing and instructive, as it illus- 
trated not only the large amount of odd lengths utilized but 
also indicated the large proportion of short lengths that are 
used in ordinary building construction. We fear most of the 
short stuff was cut out of multiple lengths, as is the too 
common practice of the carpenter. Experience has now 
taught us to insist on a list of working lengths required for 
each job. 

For ‘your information we are sending you a copy of these 
piece tallies, together with pictures of the buildings, in 
order that you may note their architecture. 


Exhibit No. 1. 


This is a picture of our mill office occupying ground space 
of 20x40 feet, with a porch extending along one side and 
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EXHIBIT NO. 1—MILL OFFICE BUILDING. 


across one end. A piece tally of the clear material used in 
the construction of this building will be found below: 





Flooring. Ceiling. Finish. Rustic. 

No. Pes. No. Pes. No. Pcs. No. Pes. 

19 Re a 121 

wrecararel aceon 19 ais wi am 

aaah 44 28 62 

PTS ER ee 33 63 37 110 

29 176 14 63 

iMipwekasaannw 14 21 20 92 

Cee tane aaa ase ahi 26 30 10 39 
210 655 24 

6 24 20 22 

Sy Seen renee 30 6 4 52 
TO ere eee 23 6 7 

ETD ree ere fi 228 278 7 21 

5 3 5 4 

18 5 9 6 

3 2 8 3 

9 +t 1 3 

a 2 1 ane 

6 1 bea ea 

1 1 a ee 

4 ae “ ace 

4 1 ach 

ee ae 1 

1 ast me 


Exhibit No. 2. 
This is a picture of an office at one of our retail yards 
and is sent to show what the retailer used in his business. 
This office is 20x30 feet, with a porch across one end. A 











EXHIBIT NO. 2—OFFICE BUILDING IN RETAIL YARD. 


piece tally of the clear material used in the construction of 
this building will be found below: 


Flaoring. Ceiling. Finish. Rustic. 
stanem, feet— No. Pcs. No. Pes. No. Pcs. No. Pes. 
° oa 2 
2 104 16 55 
3 5 43 
4 13 3 39 
vas feet fae 
80 2 
. jew 
16 
11 3 3 13 
7 at 4k % 
oe 5 
2 9 Se 5 


Floorin Ceiling. Finish. Rustic. 

Length, feet— No. Pcs. No. Pcs. No. Pcs. No. Pes, 
ee OT ee ae 6 = 6 
UT cccccccnccvccccece 5 2 
BBs sicccsccceseocssee 1 8 4 20 
rer eS re 3 5 ~~ 13 
Eh 6% 0:00:04 0.0% 00eve ee es oe 1 Je 
ee ee pee >. ee 3 oe ai 
2 POP Tere CO ee 6 - 4 


Exhibit No. 3. 

This is a picture of our general hotel building. The main 
part is 30x88 with a 30x40 wing and porch across one end 
and one side down the L side of the main building. A piece 
tally of the cedar material used in the construction of this 
building will be found below: 


Flooring. Ceiling. Finish. Rustic. 
Fie sare feet— No. _ No. Pcs. No. Pcs. No. l’cs. 
er RPA Sikes ewe ee = a 80 
Zee ee eeeeeeeeeee os. oh 12 15 36 
Brcccceccccccccccee 52 234 56 137 
Bec sccccccccccccecse 40 346 232 158 
Deccccecesesercce oe 3 6 28 111 
}Siccccccre eecccccee 103 6 209 135 
ER ee ee << = 34 161 146 
ee meen 52 10 34 30 
re rere 151 132 12 30 
_ Serer rere ce 240 10 15 33 
| eae eres 163 77 15 23 
i) ee rere re ee 17 il 19 18 
Bco.0 4.00600 060066006 10 2 2 49 
Cee 21 13 15 17 
ae ery errr ee 14 13 + 17 
:| Serr ererere eres 21 7 4 25 
ee » 2 8 - 3 
bi sae. «eae mecha ted 14 11 9 10 
PTET Ce Poe 22 5 1 1 
er re 30 6 3 3 
A ee eee ee ee ee 2 2 2 
Sr ee 7 4 2 1 
PPV TT TTT Tee eee ee 2 ee 
, SCI OE OEE 6 ia 3 


Exhibit No. 4. 


This is a picture of our boarding house, 30x40 feet. A 
piece tally of the clear material used in the construction of 
this building will be found below: 


Flooring. Ceiling. Finish. Stic. 
F saat feet— No. Pcs. No. Pes. No. Pes. No. Pee. 
ace oe oe 4 
24 32 5 214 
22 8 99 67 
45 502 113 50 
24 : = 80 
2 7: 108 
49 2 108 52 
40 2 33 17 
1s och 14 6 
53 21 5 6 
51 ~s 3 2 
94 3 9 15 
70 4 10 74 
56 : | 13 50 
16 5 ar 6 
35 7 1 10 
12 3 oa 2 
20 1 18 13 
8 20 ee 1 
22 2 1 20 
5 o* - 
1 4 
5 ‘“ 
2 





te 


Exhibit No. 5, 


This is a picture of a 30x30 feet club house and one of 
our cottages attached to the ciub house. The club house is 
utilized for the accommodation of a number of the members 
of our general force. This building has a porch across one 
side. The cottage is 24x42 feet, with a porch across one end 
and a part of one side. Piece tallies of the clear material 
used in the constructicn of these buildings will be found 
below : 

CLUB HOUSE. 





Flooring. Ceiling. Finish. Rustic. 
ae. feet— No. Pcs. No. Pcs. No. Pcs. No. Pcs. 
8 3 6 18 
9 4 11 3 
49 139 51 62 
0 5 40 181 
19 70 110 
27 10 44 60 
2 9 - 
18 9 6 31 
12 3 12 36 
16 10 2 43 
16 3 4 22 
13 3 5 7 
3 24 3 41 
1 5 9 
3 1 4 17 
ie ise 1 7 
22 oa 19 
** . ** 11 
17 ‘ 3 14 
1 ‘ 
COTTAGE. 
Flooring. Ceiling. Finish. Rustic. 
Length, feet— No. Pex. - 


No. Pes. No. Pcs. No. 1’cs. 


sts 
son 





1 15 23 
30 37 89 
100 145 112 
42 23 ad 
6 T7 57 
56 81 it 
39 14 22 
4 14 4 

6 4 10 

2 4 14 
86 5 27 
13 3 3 
7 24 9 

. 9 
es 7 . 
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EXHIBIT 3—GENERAL HOTEL BUILDING, MAIN PART 30x88 FEET, WITH A 30x40 FEET WING AND PORCH. 


Exhibit No. 6. 

This picture completes the list and shows two of our cot- 
tages each 26x42. Piece tallies of the clear material used in 
the construction of these buildings will be found below: 

COTTAGE NO. 1. 


Flooring. Ceiling. Finish. Rustic. 

Length, feet— No. Pcs. No. Pcs. No. Pcs. No. r.. 

2. 0:00.46 oeaae> nvenes 8 92 5 92 
B..6:604:6:66 we OSE 0 - 9 41 18 52 
hicccteweedomeie - 2d 12 61 26 
Go 0000 eases eae rer 2 5 23 32 
6. .cns00wseseeneaes 7 34 38 16 
7.0000 eeoeseoneaies 28 94 20 13 
B.00600006osae% ane ae ee 4 22 
D..0.0860008 06:06 446% 9 oe 16 8 
10...0000000006 ence 1 os 5 6 
|) ee ° o0se0 27 ° 2 14 
errr penewee ee oe 6 8 
TS. cccccsecces oe ° ° 1 ee 
14. ccccseeneen Ce0eee 08 oe 3 12 
1G. .cccccccve eocccee cf ee oe 8 
16. 0.060s00s0seseaee oe oe 1 10 
AZ ccccceseee cocccece . ° 1 5 
1G. 05:0-00 400% err oe oe 1 ee 
| eee eee ose ec ee ee 3 
DO) 00060 40be6qense ee #8 oe ee 20 
ee ge he ehit oe ee 1 ee 

COTTAGE NO. 2. 

Flooring. Ceiling. Finish. Rustic. 

Length, feet— No. Pcs. No. Pcs. No. Pcs. No. . 
2 oe 3 70 

oe ee 51 59 

‘ 21 68 57 
2 24 36 28 
2 10 55 62 
1 34 29 
2 2 14 40 
1 o* 20 6 

2 10 10 2 
2 2 5 12 
2 6 6 10 
os 2 2 5 
1 1 4 1 
oe 5 2 5 
oe os 1 9 

° 2 oe ee 
o% oe ae 1 

° ee 1 oe 
1 Z 1 ° 





‘he second question to consider is: 

iS IT PRACTICAL TO FURNISH CONSUMERS WITH A 
SMALL PERCENTAGE OF ODD LENGTH CLEARS? 

We say “YES.” The logging part of the business will 
need no change, as all logs will be cut in multiples of 2 feet 

in past, while the larger part of the expense incident to 
furnishing the consumer with this material will fall on the 
manufacturer it will not be the first time they have been 
asked to spend money for the conservation of our forests. 

The manufacturer has substituted band saws for the old 
“circular rig,” the heavier gangs and gang flooring machines 
have given way to thin resaws, electricity and compressed 
ir as motive power is replacing steam in many departments 
and all of these changes have been made with one end in 
view: i. e, the elimination of waste. Nothing else can 
Justify these expenditures running into the millions of dol- 
lars; for anyone interested in the manufacture of lumber 
will bear witness to the fact that nearly every change has 


added to the cost of production, therefore we say let the 
manufacturer bear this small additional burden, for he will 
be spending his money in a good cause. 

The cost of handling and caring for the product after it 
leaves the saw mill and planing mill will materially shrink 
in the minds of all interested parties when they consider 
that the timber of the nation, taken as a whole, will not 
produce 20 percent of clear lumber and of this amount the 
odd lengths movement will not affect to exceed 20 percent 
or, 4 percent maximum of the lumber used in the country. 

The third question is: 

IF THE FINISHING OF THE MODERN BUILDING 
PERMITS ODD LENGTH CLEARS TO BE USED AND 
THIS. CLASS OF STOCK CAN BE PRODUCED WITHOUT 
FINANCIAL LOSS, WHAT DUTY RESTS UPON THE 
SHOULDERS OF THE LUMBER MANUFACTURER, THE 
YARD DEALER, THE CONTRACTOR AND THE HOME 
BUILDER? 

Let us consider this a little. Our nation is about 133 
years old. Compared with men’s lives that is a long time, 
but when measuring the iife of nations it is a very short 
period. 

During the first 100 years the call of the lumber con- 
sumer was easily answered, the raw material coming largely 
from the trees east of the Great Lakes. Then the homeseeker 
pushed out on the treeless prairies of the Middle West and a 
cry for more lumber went east and south. In answering 
this call the lumber manufacturers of the country have to a 
great extent depleted the New England and central states, 
sweeping the forests off the face of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and creating a cutting capacity in the South 
capable of clearing the timber from that part of the country 
during the next twenty-five years. As we consider the 
future of our country in the light of past events, we realize 
that serious mistakes have been made that must not be 
repeated and it is absolutely necessary for our citizenship 
to immediately work as a unit in the proper utilization of 
our present forests, for the reforestation of cutover lands, 
or accept the alternative, which is nothing short of a lum- 
ber famine. 

This condition also exists in relation to other resources 
beside timber and is being worked out along practical lines 
by men conversant with these resources, but lumbermen, 
regardless of their position in the trade, must not sit idly 
by and say: 

“We can not do this or we can not do that’—which with 
little effort can be done and should be done for the interest 
of their particular business and of the country at large. 

The United States government, the officials of states where 
timber is now abundant and the heavier interests owning 
timber in these states are earnestly endeavoring to work 
out reforestation problems and conservation propositions 
which will not only prevent present waste but also create 
forests for our children and others coming after. The log- 
gers are generally entering into this conservation movement 
and when the manufacturer and yard dealer fully realizes 
the gravity of the situation they, too, will be anxious to do 
their "part. 





EXHIBIT 4—BOARDING HOUSE, 30x40 FEET. 


Germany has been engaged in this work for years and the 
manufacture and use of lumber in that country has become 
a science, and although thickly settled the German empire 
has more standing timber today than twenty-five years ago. 

What Germany has done, America can do; and when the 
conservation movement gains full force we, too, will be pro- 
ducing annually as much, if not more timber, than is re- 
quired for all purposes throughout the United States. Yours 
truly, PENINSULA LUMBER COMPANY, 

F. C. Knapp, Secretary. 





ADDITIONAL SIGNERS OF THE AGREEMENT. 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 12.—Among the saw mills that 
have signed the odd lengths agreement and are operat- 
ing under it are the following of this city: 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, Defiance Lumber Company, Watonville Lumber 
Company, Tacoma Mill Company, Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company, Skewis Lumber Company, Mineral Lake Lumber 
Company, Elbe Lumber & Shingle Company, Lucas-Stronach 
Lumber Company, Puyallup Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
any, Howell-Hill Lumber Company, BE. J. McNeeley & Co., 
North End Lumber Company, Nelson-Johanson Mill Com- 
pany Page Lumber Company, of Buckley, South Tacoma 
fill Company, Slasich Lumber Company, A. C. Young Lum- 
ber Company, Hill Lumber Company, Young & Johnson Lum- 
ber Company, Raze Lumber Company, ismarck Lumber 
Company, Union Lumber Company. 





OBJECTION TO ODD LENGTHS. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 16.—The board of directors 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
its meeting in this city, November 3, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


Resolved, That this board, representing the sentiment of 
a large majority of the retail lumber dealers of Wisconsin, 
as they firmly believe, hereby protest against the attempt 
on the part of lumber manufacturers’ associations to compel 
the trade to accept odd lengths of flooring, bevel and drop 
(or rustic) siding, ceiling and finishing lumber as standard 
lengths; and be it further 

Resolved, That the discussion of this matter be made a 
special feature on the program of the annual meeting of 
this association. 

The secretary of the Mountain Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, of British Columbia, which represents the 
lumber industry in the mountain districts, as dis- 
tinguished from the coast district, is reported as say- 
ing that in January stocks on hand at the mills in 
that district aggregated more than 200,000,000 feet. 
There was a late start of operation, but the mills since 
starting have been busy, and yet at the close of Sep- 
tember stocks on hand amounted to only 125,000,000 
feet, with prices ranging higher than at any previous 
time during the last two years, This condition is due 
to the rapid development of the western Canadian 
prairie country and the demands of the settlers, rein- 
forced by the big and profitable crops of the year. 











EXHIBIT 5—CLUB HOUSE, 30x30 FEET, WITH COTTAGE ATTACHED. 



















EXHIBIT 6—TWO COTTAGES, BACH 26x42 FEET. 
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FREIGHT RATE LITIGATION OF PACIFIC COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS. 





Celebration of a Victory by a Banquet — Process of Bond Dissolution in Eastern Washington — Financia! 
Advantages of Shippers in Litigation Now Historical. 


EvererT, WASH., Nov. 14.—One. of the most enjoyable 
affairs ever given by Washington lumber manufacturers, 
was the banquet held last night at the Mitchell hotel 
in this city. The occasion of this banquet was the cele- 
bration of the final settlement of the long fought freight 
rate cases between the lumbermen of the Northwest and 
the transcontinental railroads. The Snohomish county 
group of lumber manufacturers interested in this fight 
found that after making the final settlement there was a 
surplus of cash on hand. This surplus was too small to 
divide up and turn back to the many firms represented 
and the committee in charge, composed of H. W. Stuchell, 
Fred K. Baker and W. H. Boner, used this fund to give 
the elaborate dinner held in this city last night. The 
sole purpose of the affair was the enjoyment of the good 
fellowship between the lumber manufacturers, who had 
stood by one another in their long fight for justice. 

The great success of this joyful gathering was due to 
the energy and ability of the committee, which spared 
nothing in its efforts to insure a good time to all who 
attended. 

At 9 o’clock the assembled lumbermen seated them- 
selves at the long banquet table in the Mitchell hotel, and 
to the accompaniment of an orchestra, interspersed with 
voeal selections, discussed the viands provided. 

About two and a half hours later, H. W. Stuchell, 
toastmaster, arose and explained that the object of the 
gathering was purely and simply to have a good time, 
saying that as the evening was at least four hours longer, 
he hoped no one would leave without first having enjoyed 
himself to the utmost. As toastmaster Mr. Stuchell said 
he was a novice, but before the evening was over none 
present would believe him anything but a veteran. 

He first introduced State Senator J. A. Falconer, whose 
subject was ‘‘Timber and Politics.’’ Senator Falconer 
diseussed the relationship between timber and politics in 
a general way, and among other things, said that twenty 
years ago he thought th words, ‘‘timber and politics,’’ 
were synonymous with riches, but now he felt that these 
words were synonyms of taxes, and he further spoke 
of the evils of the present system of timber taxation. 

Robert Moody was next called upon, and in a humorous 
way discussed his subject, the ‘‘Relation of Banks to 
Lumbermen.’’ 

The toastmaster then introduced Col. Howard Hatha- 
way, whose subject was ‘‘ Lumbermen North and South.’? 
Colonel Hathaway paid a tribute to the lumbermen of 
both the North and the South, and in his remarks touched 
upon the subject of personal injury cases, and the rela- 
tionship between employer and employee in _ such 
instances. 

Fred K. Baker was called upon and responded with 
‘*Casey at the Bat,’’ which he delivered on the instal- 
ment plan, being interrupted by continued applause. 

Toastmaster Stuchell next introduced Victor H. Beck- 
man, secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, as the man who had done more for the 
lumber industry than any other man on the Coast—a man 
who gave his entire time to the interests of the industry, 
notwithstanding the fact that he could command a much 
higher salary in other fields. Mr. Beckman acknowledged 
this high compliment, and in response to the toast, 
‘*Freight Rates and Other Troubles,’’ gave a brief 
review of the many hardships, which were finally over- 
come, in the recent struggle for justice from the rail- 
roads. 

The next speaker was R. L. McCormick, who was intro- 
duced as the next United States senator from Washing- 
ton. Mr. MeCormiek’s subject was ‘‘ Railroads.’’ Dur- 
ing the course of his remarks, Mr. McCormick declared 
that the lumbermen in their fight against the railroads 
had diverted $1,000,000 of illegal rates from the coffers 
of the railroads to the development of the state of Wash- 
ington. In closing he paid a compliment to the president 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, because 
of the declaration that that road would gladly continue 
to carry lumber at the old rates, thus eliminating any 
danger of an advance from other transcontinental roads. 

At this point W. H. Boner proposed a toast to the 
freight rate and tariff committees, which was responded 
to with enthusiasm. 

D. A. Ford was introduced as the ‘‘Shingle King.’’ 
He acknowledged this compliment and expressed some 
well directed thoughts on the subject of ‘‘Organiza- 
tion.’’ At the conclusion of his remarks a toast was 
drunk to ‘‘Organization.’’ 

One of the most entertaining features of the evening 
was the recitation by Harry John Miller of one of his 
famous poems, entitled ‘‘Adam.’’ Mounted on a chair, 
Mr. Miller entertained his hearers for a few minutes 
in his well known charming manner. 

Following Mr. Miller, A. F. Specht, attorney for the 
freight rate committee, was introduced as the one man 
present who had received any recompense for his labors 
in the freight rate fight. Mr. Specht’s subject was 
‘*Commerce,’’ one which, as he said, covers a great deal 
of latitude. He called attention to the fact that there 
were other matters which would necessitate as much 
fighting as freight rates. He then spoke of the legal 
pooling of profits, as one kind of organization, but of a 
very different form from that spoken of earlier in the 
evening by Mr. Ford. 

Senator Falconer, called upon a second time, touched 
a note that met hearty approval from all sides.. He spoke 





of personal injury cases arising from accidents to mill 
employees, declaring that 60 percent of the court. costs 
of Snohomish county arose from personal injury cases. 
Of all these cases that are tried, he pointed out that the 
victims of accidents receive only a small percent of the 
money paid out, the larger part of it being spent fight- 
ing the cases. Mr. Falconer expressed the hope that a 
plan could be worked out that would do away with all 
of these cases, by having the state pay a certain percent 
of the damages due an injured employee and manufactur- 
ers taxed to form a sinking fund for taking care of the 
balance. In his opinion an employee receiving a perma- 
nent injury was entitled to consideration, regardless of 
whether his own negligence contributed to the injury 
or not. 

Every moment of time was heartily enjoyed by every- 
one present. Sparkling, bubbling wines flowed freely and 
helped to loosen the wit of the speakers as well as the 
hearers, and it was a happy crowd of lumbermen who 
bade each other ‘‘good night’’ in the early hours of 
the morning. 

Vocal selections were rendered during the evening by 
Senator Falconer, Miss Mary Glineburg and Tony 
Hitchings. 

Those Present. 


J. A. Durrent, Snohomish; Cascade Lumber Co. 

W. F. White, Seattle; United States Lumber Co. 
George M. Davidson, Seattle; Parker-Bell Lumber Co. 
A. M. Balley, Snohomish. 

J. Burt Price, Seattle; Parker-Bell Lumber Co. 

J. C. Wilson, Everett: Salzer Mill Co. 

Victor H. Beckman, Seattle: Pac. Coast Lbr. Mfrs. Ass'n. 
A. S. Howard, Stanwood; Stanwood Lumber Co. 

Cc. A. Dean, Everett; Canyon Lumber Co. 

Howard Hathaway, attorney, Everett. 

. Hambridge, Everett: Canyon Lumber Co. 

. A. Theurer, Robe; Johnson-Deane Lumber Co. 

. F. Specht, attorney, Seattle; P. C. L. M. Ass’n. 
Ford, Sec. Wash. Shingle Grading Ass‘n., Snohomish. 
». A. Poyneer, Everett; Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 

. Everett, Everett; O. K. Mill Co. 

. Proctor, Everett; O. K. Mill Co. ; 

s G. Eddy, Everett; Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
Jackson, Eureka; Clear Lake Lumber Co. 

. A. Falconer, state senator, Everett. 

obert Moody, Everett. 

. H. Boner, Everett; Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. 

. W. Stuchell, Everett; Eclipse Mill Co. 

red K. Baker, Everett; Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 

. L. MeCormick, Tacoma; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
. J. Miller, lumber manufacturer, Index. 

William Murphy, Everett. 

Stanley L. Eddy, Everett: Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 

. R. Ballard, Everett; Canyon Lumber Co. 

H. Saylor, Everett; Salzer Mill Co. 

David Sworsky, Everett; Eclipse Mill Co. 

J. H. McWilliams, Everett; McWilliams & Henry. 
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TO DISSOLVE BONDS IN RATE CASE SUITS. 


SPoKANE, WasH., Nov. 15.—On advice of H. M. 
Stephens, counsel for the lumbermen in the rate cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, the lumber- 
men involved in the suits have taken measures to dissolve 
the bonds required in the suits. A meeting of shippers 
under bond was held this week, attended by representa- 
tives from the following concerns: 

Fidelity Lumber Co. B. R. Lewis Lumber Co. 
Saw Mill Phoenix. Post Falls Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
Springston Lumber Co. Reeves Lumber Co. 
Standard Lumber Co. S. H. & L. Lumber Co. 
William Musser Lumber & Chewelah Mill Co. 

Mfg. Co. Washington Mill Co. 

After considerable discussion the companies agreed to 
take action as recommended in a letter read by Chair- 
man Crego. The course of action was outlined by 
Attorney Stephens. The secretary was advised to notify 
each to check up his statement immediately and forward 
each to immediately check up his statement and forward 
by draft to St. Paul or Minneapolis (payment having 
been refused at Spokane) the amount due the railway 
companies and make arrangements for the same to be 
turned into money so that the tender of the amount 
involved could be made in gold to the companies. The 
basis of settlement will be rates carried in S. R. 981, the 
tender being the difference between the old rate and the 
above mentioned rates. 

It is probable that the tender will be made through 
Nate Smith, of the Fidelity Lumber Company; C. F. 
Insenberger, of the Potlatch Lumber Company, or the 
Wallace-Ballord Company, who are located in the Lumber 
Exchange building at Minneapolis. Many of the com- 
panies mentioned have their own eastern connections 
that can attend to the matter, but in case they do not 
have such connections it is probable they will work 
through one of the Minneapolis agencies mentioned. The 
bond expires November 27 and the tender will have to 
be made before that date or arrangements made for a 
renewal with the bonding companies. In case the rail- 
way companies refuse to accept the money it will be 
necessary to take the matter up with the federal court at 
Spokane. In «lI*probability the case will come up be- 
fore Judge-Hanford. The Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern roads have absolutely refused to settle with the 
shippers according to the ruling of the Interstate Com- 


smerce Commission, and in spite of attempts to settle’ 


individually it would seem that the bonds will have to 
be renewed, according to the stand taken by the trans- 
portation companies. 

The tender will be made at the head offices of the com- 
panies in the Twin Cities and if it is not accepted, which 
seems entirely probable, the matter will be threshed out 


in the federal court. 


FAMOUS RATE FIGHTS NOW HISTORY. 


Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 12.—Judge George Donworth, of 
the United States court, signed an order Monday releas 
ing $343,342.16 from escrow to the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern and Bellingham Bay & British Columbia 
railroads as their pay for hauling western Washington 
forest products during the eleven months included be 
tween November 1, 1907, and October 14, 1908, when 
they were restrained by a federal injunction from arbi- 
trarily increasing their rate on Coast lumber products 
from 40 to 50 cents. Judge Donworth also released 
$83,000 to various members of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Shingle Mills Bu 
reau from the same escrow fund, where it had been hel: 
pending adjudication of the freight rates controversy ; 
ordered a $250,000 group bond, made obligatory by 
Federal Judge C. H. Hanford at the time the latter 
issued his rate restraining order, reduced to $5,000, and 
a contingent group bond of $70,000 reduced to $5,000. 

Judge Donworth’s signature was affixed within five 
minutes after attorneys for the railroads and the lum 
ber interests appeared in his court Monday, forming 2 
quick and altogether routine windup to what lumbermen 
and railroad men say was the most spectacular and long 
drawn out controversy ever waged in the traffic history 
of the Pacific Northwest. To all intents the famous rates 
fight is now but a matter of history. The socalle: 
**straddle’’ decision of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, which continued the old 40-cent rate between 
western Washington and Missouri river points and al 
lowed the railroads a 5-cent advance between the river 
‘*dead line’? and Minnesota Transfer points, has been 
appealed by the railroads to the Supreme Court. 

The fight of the lumbermen to maintain the old rate 
was a brilliant victory, saving them in effect the difference 
between $343,342.16 and approximately $1,500,000 for 
the injunction period alone. Had the 10-cent advance 
been made permanent the cost to the millmen practically 
would have resulted in driving most of them out of 
business, so restricting the distributive territory that it 
would have been profitless for them to continue operating. 
The lumbermen also express confidence that the Supreme 
Court will uphold the ‘‘straddle’’ decision of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission. With the 45-cent rate 
effective beyond the Missouri river, they say they can 
make a small margin of profit, and some express a 
belief that the Supreme Court may go further and modify 
the commission’s ruling allowing the carriers even thie 
5-eent advance east of the Missouri. 

Ever since the ruling was handed down lumbermen and 
the railroads have been making efforts to secure the 
moneys held in escrow during the hearings. Illustrating 
the slowness with which legal machinery sometimes moves, 
they point to the fact that one year and twenty-four days 
elapsed before the release given Monday was made. Cer 
tified checks totaling $343,342.16 were forwarded by 
Secretary A. F. Speche, of the Pacific Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association’s rate committee, Monday 
afternoon, after the order was signed, the Great North- 
ern Railway Company receiving $142,663.85; the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, $193,653.45; the Belling- 
ham Bay & British company, $7,024.86. 

The $250,000 group bond, which was ordered reduce: 
to $5,000, and the $70,000 group bond, ordered reduce: 
to $5,000, will be continued as surety to the Harriman, 
Rockefeller and independent roads which hauled western 
Washington lumber during the injunction periods. Since 
practically all the lumber was taken by the Hill lines, 
it was found advantageous to release the funds and ter 
minate the business and accounts. A few amounts re 
main unsettled, the attorneys state, but will be attende'! 
to soon, when the two $5,000 bonds can be canceled. 

A. F. Specht, secretary of the rate committee, sai: 

This is an fllustration of the difference between fightin« 
and not fighting. If the railroads had won or the lumbermen 
had not put up the fight they did, this $343,342 would hav 
amounted to about $1,500,000 and you can see where the 
lumbermen would have been had the 50-cent rate been pu! 
in effect permanently. As it was, about $426.000 was pai’ 
in by the various manufacturers in the associations to cov: 
the carrying charges and the advance. I am mailing certifie: 
checks to the railroads for their share and the remainin: 
amount has already been returned to the millmen pro rats 
This is a rather quick windup of a long and big fight, but !t 
is all over now except the references and minor accounts. 

Inasmuch as Judge Hanford’s restraining order was 
made on petition of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association and the Shingle Mills Bureau, com 
plainants, against the Northern Pacific, Great Northern 
Chieago, Burlington & Quincy, Oregon Railroad & Navi 
gation, Union Pacific, Oregon Short Line, Port Town 
send Southern, Tacoma Eastern, Bellingham Bay & 
British Columbia and Columbia & Puget Sound rail- 
roads, defendants, Monday’s stipulation for release 0! 
the escrow funds was signed by attorneys for all the 
roads and agreed to by them. W.-H. Abel, general 
counsel for the lumbermen, and Mr. Specht, appeare:! 
on behalf of the complainants, while the agreement of 
the railroads was given as follows: James B. Kerr for 
the Northern Pacific, Port Townsend Southern and Bur 
lington systems; F. V. Brown and Frederick G. Dorety 
for the Great Northern; W. W. Cotton for the. Harriman 
lines; Newman & Howard for the Bellingham Bay « 
British Columbia; E. M. Hayden for the Tacoma Eastern. 
and Farrell, Kane & Stratton for the Columbia & Puget 
Sound. - - s Le rane a rae ccby** -4 
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VIEWPOINTS OF TRADE. 


“Estimates of Present and Prospective Activity 
From Twenty-three Widely Distant 
Lumber Centers. 


Side lights on the lumber situation have been fur- 
ished the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by operators in all 
seetions of the United States. The excerpts given should 
rove of value to all interested in the lumber business. 
‘he letters are not reproduced in full, only the more 
striking expressions being culled. They follow: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 9.—It is a little difficult 
ust now to forecast the action of the yellow pine mar- 
et for the next sixty to ninety days. Neither volume 
of business nor prices have yet regained the level which 
ve feel they should have reached considering the rapid 
resumption of business on a normal scale in many other 
:dustries. YELLOW PINE. 


ForpYcE, ARK., Nov. 8.—We are not receiving many 
iuquiries for price on stock for future delivery. We 
have shut down for general repairs and probably will not 
resume operation before the middle of December. 

YELLOW PINE. 


HoquiaM, Wasu., Nov. 11.—There is every indica- 
‘ion of next year’s opening up well with plenty of busi- 
ness for all at a considerable advance-over the present 
price. The demand for spruce is particularly good, and 
ilthough this is the dullest season of the year we are 
able to find plenty of business at a fair price. 

Fir AND SPRUCE. 


CENTRALIA, WasH., Nov. 12.—We are having business 
referred to us at present from customers who have not 
heen in the market for some time, which should indicate 
that the East now fully realizes that we are on the eve 
of a new business era. SPRUCE AND CEDAR. 


SAN Francisco, Cau., Nov. 10.—We are booked ahead 
for all the business we possibly can take care of from 
this season’s cut, and have orders on our desk for a large 
amount of stock which we have not accepted, and which 
must of necessity apply on next season’s cut, and we 
are having inquiries for stock for next year from some 
of the darge buyers, asking us to assure them of the 
stock, on whatever the market price is at the time of 
shipment. SuGaR AND WHITE PINE. 


BonNERS Ferry, Ips., Nov. 9.—We are taking on or- 
ders only for such stock as we have in shipping condition 
at this time, and for immediate shipment. 

WESTERN PINE. 


LAUREL, Miss., Nov. 8.—We are booking considerable 
business on quotations, and can not say that we are 
accepting orders at lower prices than we were receiving 
iwo weeks ago. We have no surplus items on hand, and 
ure not making any special effort to move our stock 
unless we can secure what we consider fair prices. 

: YELLOW PINE. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 8.—Our opinion is that prices 

ill be firmer in January if not too severe weather. 

\\e do not sell far head. If prices drop it is unpleasant ; 
they advance, we lose. YELLOW PINE. 


KXaNsas City, Mo., Nov. 11.—Buyers of railroad mate- 
‘ial and heavy construction material are endeavoring to 
place their orders as far in advance of their needs as 
ley can. Buyers of yard stock are purchasing only what 
ihey require, and are not attempting to buy anything 
for future needs. The demand is good, but the supply 

in excess thus far. This applies to yard stock. The 
‘emand for timbers and railroad materials at this time 
is in excess of the supply and prices are going higher. 

YELLOW PINE. 


NEw York, Nov. 9.—Instead of cutting prices we 
have adopted the policy. of holding our lumber unless 
we get what we consider a fair price for it—and the 
lighest price only is an inducement. 

WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE. 


CoLuUMBus, OHIO, Nov. 6.—AIl buyers do not seem to 
» fully ready to provide for their year’s supply at 
nce. Many of them seem to be of the opinion that buy- 
ing from month to month will be the better plan for 
‘hem. The last year or so, experience has, no doubt, 
rought them into this frame of mind, but we feel so 
sure of the outlook for 1910 that we are making very 
cw sales which will require more than four months to 
ill. HARDWOODS AND WHITE> PINE. 


_ Bra VEIL, ORE., Nov. 9.—There is a decidedly good 
vemand for our product, unusually so for this time of 
year. The prices, while not much higher than they have 
cen, seem to be firm, and business plentiful. 

Fiz anp Lakrcu. 


LA GRANDE, ORE., Nov. 9.—We feel that the market 
‘onditions are going to be far better than at present, 
‘nd we feel that, if our predictions are correct, we want 
‘o be in a position to take advantage of them, and not 
have a lot of — out for future delivery that we 
would be morally bound to protect. 

PINE AND LARCH. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 10.—There is a greatly in- 
creased demand for all the better grades of hardwoods, 
and the market is bare of poplar, basswood and oak, 
particularly in the higher grades, and we are getting ad- 
vanced prices. There is no reason why prices on these 
higher grades should not advance very materially dur- 
ing the next few months. Harpwoops. 


PrrrsBura, Pa., Nov. 9.—We hear a good deal of talk 
of business which likely will be forthcoming next year 





and are inclined to think, from the general trend of 
public sentiment, that there will be a somewhat larger 
volume of trade in 1910 than we had in 1909, and that 
prices will be somewhat better. 

HaRDWOODS AND SPRUCE. 


WATERFORD, Pa., Nov. 10.—The market today is an 
advaticing one, in our judgment, from the fact that we 
are frequently asked for an option on a bunch of stock 
for a week or ten days, notwithstanding the cuts a few 
seem inclined to make on certain sizes of spruce they 
may be long on. WHITE, PINE AND HaRDWOODs. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 9.—We expect a great scarcity 
of stock, especially in the upper grades. This already is 
a fact in bth plain and quartered oak and cottonwood. 
We believe the surplus of upper grades of cottonwood 
is lower than it has been in two or three years and the 
price is bound to advance. HARDWOODS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 9.—On account of the short 
cotton crop in this section, it has turned loose a great 
many teams that have gone to logging. Besides this, a 
great many planters have sold more or less of their 
timber to realize money on, on account of the shortness 
of the crops, and this has brought out a great many 
logs. HaRDWOODs. 


REMLIG, TEX., Nov. 9.—Such orders as are coming in 
are invariably for prompt shipment and bear the nota- 
tion to ‘‘rush and trace;’’ in itself an indication that 
stocks are low and that hand-to-mouth buying is still 
indulged in. With the reduced output, together with 
the increased volume of business now being placed, we 
can not see anything but higher prices for yellow pine. 

YELLOW PINE. 


Marion, VA., Nov. 9.—We do not consider that big 
buyers are indifferent as to the price conditions, but we 
do find that some of the mills are quoting extremely 
low prices, especially on 4/4 spruce box, as we recently 
lost a 12-month order for 1,500,000 feet by about $1.50 
a thousand underbid. We are securing some business, 
but do not look for any rush in orders for at least three 
to four months. Spruce, HEMLOCK AND Harpwoop. 


WILDELL, W. VA., Nov. 10.—We confidently expect 
good demand for all kinds of lumber in 1910, though we 
do not expect any rush of orders before that time. We 
are not bidding on business for next year. 

Spruce, HEMLOCK AND HarDwoop. 


May, W. Va., Nov. 12.—We think the prospects for 
future are good. We think we can note a change in 
general conditions in the last few months. We are re- 
ceiving a good many inquiries for prices for future de- 
liveries, and a large number of them for delivery some 
time ahead, some as long as through the entire year 
of 1910. SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK. 


MARINETTE, WIS., Nov. 8.—We do not think there will 
be as many logs brought out this winter in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan or northeastern Wisconsin as 
there have been in the last few years. This is partially 
on account of the high prices for camp supplies and the 
scarcity of labor, and partially because a large number 
of small mills scattered through the country do not ex- 
pect to run this winter, and several of the large mills 
in the Green Bay district have been destroyed by fire and 
not yet rebuilt. For this reason the output of lumber 
of all kinds in this neighborhood will be materially eur- 
tailed. PinzE, HEMLOCK AND Harpwoop. 


ARBOR VITAE, WIs., Nov. 10.—Our experience is that 
yard dealers are indifferent regarding the expected ad- 
vance in prices, apparently being afraid of another 
yellow pine slump. NoRWAY AND WHITE PINE. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 10.—We would not sell any 
great amount of stock for future delivery. All buyers 
are indifferent, and well they might be, as values are 
not going to advance any great amount. It is easy to 
reduce the matter of prices to a few words. The supply 
is too great and it is absolutely necessary that the 
production be reduced not less than one-third. This 
will bring about the desired result in values and enable 
all of us to make a living. 

YELLOW PINE AND Harpwoop. 


<§W~-~“~—7"———_————n—aneaeeeeseses 


TIMBER LICENSES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Those lumbermen interested in British Columbia 
timber are confident that the present timber licenses, 
renewable yearly, will be made perpetual as a result 
of the election this coming winter. Both bodies em- 
bodied that policy in their platforms and it should 
go through without difficulty. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that the timber which is at present held in re- 


‘serve by the province should be given a more definite 


status. One idea is that the provincial parliament 
should, by act, declare that the timber still held by 
the province should remain in reserve and not be sold 


except under conditions which should give proper re- — 


turn to the province and avoid overstocking the mar- 
ket for timber. It is thought that a procedure sub- 
stantially like that of Ontario might be adopted, ex- 
cept that the initiative of sales should come from 
wouldbe purchasers of timber. For example: One 
who wished to acquire a certain tract of timber might 
give notice of that desire to the Department of Lands 
& Public Works, which department should give its 
approval or otherwise, and if it approved, advertise 
a sale of the timber on the described limits, fixing 
an upset price, the sale to be by public auction like 
sales of limits in Ontario, the bonus to go to the gov- 
ernment. In this way the building up of a monopoly 
based on present lic or es would be avoided, 
and no. one would have ground for claiming a lack 
of opportunity. The entire timber resources of the 
province would be given definite tenure. 





TRADE ALONG THE OHIO. 


Poplar’s Commanding Position — Progress of Log- 
ging—Prospects in Oak— Manufacture 
Lively in Kentucky. 





With few exceptions stocks at Ohio river mill points 
are in a very bedraggled condition. Yellow poplar sup- 
plies are broken, wide stock being almost unobtainable. 
Wide panel this year has commanded more money than 
operators at one time deemed possible. The cali from 
automobile manufacturers has been unusually heavy, and 
the small quantity of poplar panel, 18 inches and wider, 
in the hands of manufacturers commands fancy figures. 
Firsts and seconds poplar are in better supply than wide 
stock, but this grade also is in request. The prices during 
the last two years have advanced steadily, notwithstand- 
ing the general weakness of other kinds of lumber. Nos. 
2, 3 and 4 boards are rather sluggish. A fair supply 
may be found at almost any manufacturing point along 
the river, but recently some heavy sales have been made 
and holders now are confident that the bulk of the low 
grade stock will be moved before the mills begin cutting 
the new supply of logs. 


Logging Operations, 

The input of poplar and oak on the tributaries of the 
Ohio river this season has been very heavy. The Yellow 
Poplar Lumber Company, with mill at Coal Grove, Ohio, 
will bring out a full year’s supply. The big splash dam 
at the head of the Breaks and the improvement of the 
channel through the Breaks of Sandy river will enable it 
to get its logs out promptly. The input of this company 
this year will be about 40,000,000 feet of high grade 
poplar, the size and quality of which are equal to those 
cut during any previous year of its existence. 

C. M. Crawford, secretary of the Yellow Poplar Lum- 
ber Company, states the company has recently secured 
orders for the greater portion of its low grade stocks, and 
that some difficulty has been experienced in preventing 
buyers from taking every bit of high grade lumber in 
the yard. 

Leon Isaacsen, vice president of the Yellow Poplar 
Lumber Company, is superintending the completion of 
the dam, and will be on hand when the first great splash 
is made. This dam is 360 feet long and 25 feet high and 
with this instrument at their command the workmen can 
send logs through the Breaks in record time. 

Giles Wright, president of the Wright-Saulsberry Lum- 
ber Company, takes a cheerful view of the situation. He 
stated his company had secured a sufficient supply of oak 
and poplar logs to keep the mill busy during the greater 
portion of next year; that these logs are banked on a 
tributary of the Big Sandy and will come out on the 
first log-bearing tide. This company’s mill is idle at 
present, having finished last year’s input of logs. Stocks 
on hand are light and the bulk of those now held, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wright, will move out to consumers at an 
early date. 

Flirting With Oak. 

It scarcely would be fair to R. H. Vansant, of Van- 
sant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky., to accuse this gentle- 
man of lightly transferring his affections from poplar 
to oak, but lately he has been seen conducting an out- 
rageous flirtation with the latter. At one time poplar 
engrossed every atom of his attention and favor. Mr. 
Vansant now claims that oak is not so bad; of course, it 
is not poplar, but then ‘‘there is more in oak than some 
of us have thought possible.’’ He characterized the cur- 
rent demand as fair for oak and decidedly strong for 
whatever good oak and poplar stock there is on the 
market. 

A New Factor in Oak Flooring. 


Letterheads of the Licking River Lumber Company 
have appeared in a new dress. R. G. Page, secretary of 
the company, is responsible, and if he can make as good 
flooring as he can design letterheads the new flooring 
factory which is located at Huntington, W. Va., should 
have more orders than it can handle eee 

The company has installed a complete flooring factory, 
equipped with the latest improvements in flooring ma- 
chinery, dry kilns etc., at Huntington, W. Va. 

The mill of the Licking River Lumber Company, at 
Farmers, Ky., is busy getting out orders for car oak 
and other bill stock, and has a generous supply of logs on 
hand and in prospect. 


A Busy Operator. 


The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company, of Ashland, 
Ky., this year has devoted its attention almost entirely 
to yellow poplar. The big band mill at Ironton, Ohio, 
is busy cutting up the last of the big supply of high 
grade poplar logs purchased last winter. 

W. E. Berger, secretary and sales manager for the 
company, states the outlook for the log supply this year 
is very good and that the demand for poplar is all that 
could be desired by anyone. In addition to the mill at 
Ironton, Ohio, this company handles the products of 
several other plants in West Virginia and Kentucky. 
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LIVE LUMBER TOPICS. 


AMERICAN LUMBER FOR GERMANY. 
[Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, Nov. 6.—In response to a query 
concerning the probability of new business in American 
lumber for Germany being commercially profitable, Herr 
von Splinteren, a correspondent for Der Holzkiiufer, re- 
plies that such export -to Europe in general, and Ger- 
many in particular, should pay well. According to this 
writer the most salable kinds are pitch pine in sawed 
and squared sticks and in boards from 1 to 3 inches 
thick and 11 inches and upward in width; red pine, 
kiln dried saps, inch and 1%4 by 6 inches, red and white 
oak, and yellow pine in the same dimensions as given for 
pitch pine. The prices fluctuate, of course; measure- 
ments are usually either in standards or in English cubic 
feet, the same as American. 

The American exporter, however, makes his prices 
according to his own market, with reference, naturally, 
to the European prices and credit conditions. Among 
importers of American lumber may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: W. Priggmann & Sohn, Dortmund; Wickingsche 
Hobel, und Siigewerke, Diisseldorf; Louis Windhorst, 
Duisburg; Ant. Peters, Diisseldorf; A. H. Diilken & Co., 
Porz a. Rhein; Luschka & Wagenmann, Mannheim; F. A. 
Sohst, Hamburg. 

The correspondent of the Holzkiiufer recommends the 
American exporter to place himself in communication 
with an agent, as for instance one of the following: 
Stahl & Soon, Diisseldorf; Ludwig Bronger, Diisseldort ; 
S. Wolffsohn, Kéln, Heinr. Korff, Bremen; Carl Giirtner, 
Hamburg. The freight rates for small lots of a few 
hundred standards are 70 to 75s a standard. 





CANADA’S PURCHASE OF AMERICAN LUMBER 
FREE OF DUTY. 

HUuLL, Que., Nov. 13.—A trade and commerce report 
for Canada, just issued, shows that $2,500,000 worth of 
lumber and timber, planks, boards ete., was brought free 
of duty by Canada from the United States during the 
five mouths up to September 1 of this year. There was 
only $1,750,000 for the corresponding period last year, 
but in 1907 the amount was $4,250,000. The dutiable 
lumber for these periods was around $45,000 each year. 
The value of logs imported by the United States in the 
unmanufactured state was $290,000 in the five months 
ended September 1, or 30 percent more than in the five 
months of the preceding year. The imports, compared 
with 1907, are, however, 10 percent less. 

Sales of planks and boards to the United States for the 
five months ended September 1 were $6,500,000, $1,000,- 
000 greater than for the corresponding period of the 
year preceding and almost as much as in 1907. The sales 
tor August, alone, of this year reached the remarkable 
total of $2,000,000, $500,000 more than in August last 
year. It is notable that the lath and shingle sales of 
this year are surpassing even 1907. The value of lath 
for the five months ended September 1, 1907, was $790,- 
000; 1908, $652,000; 1909, $833,000. 

It is similar with shingles. The sales in 1907 were 
$1,200,000 for the first five months of the fiscal year; in 
1908, $1,000,000; in 1909, $1,270,000. The United King- 
dom has to its credit a purchase of $50 worth of shingles 
in five months of 1908 and $1,000 for these months of the 
current year. The United Kingdom kept up its buying 
of deals, the amount for the first five months of the cur- 
rent fiseal year being $3,000,000, or $500,000 more than 
the corresponding months of 1908 and $500,000 less than 
in the same months of 1907. 





EQUAL RIGHTS OF RECOVERY. 
Los ANGELES, CaL., Nov. 15.—Judge Bordwell re- 


cently sustained the demurrer of the California Pine Box - 


& Lumber Company to the complaint filed by the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, in which it declares 
that it was forced to pay $55,343.02 in excess of the 
reasonable charges for its orange and lemon box mate- 
rials. Charging that the Pine Box company is carrying 
on business in violation of the Cartwright law, the fruit 
growers refused to pay the $55,000, declaring that they 
had been coerced into a contract, because of the com- 
bination, at an excessive rate. 

In its answer the California Pine Box & Lumber Com- 
pany does not refute the charges of the fruit growers, 
but in turn declares that the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange is an unlawful combination, in violation of the 
Sherman law, and as such can not seek redress through 
the courts. In sustaining the demurrer Judge Bordwell 
stated that he did not pass on the charges of the oppos- 
ing litigants, as to whether or not they were combina- 
tions in violation of the law, but said that even as trusts 
they were entitled to protection and had equal rights of 
recovery. 





INCREASING SCARCITY OF PINE IN CANADA. 


Lumbermen of the Ottawa valley had another evidence 
of the increasing scarcity of pine this month when the 
St. Anthony Lumber Company closed after fourteen 
years of continuous operation because the supply of logs 
gave out. The annual cut of this company was about 
35,000,000 feet and was surpassed by only a few 
manufacturers in this part of Canada. Owners of limits 
are everywhere beginning to take greater care of their 
possessions. The shanty crews now in the woods are 
making plans to cut logs much smaller than were ever 
handled before. The difficulty of getting good pine is 
very marked and the lumbermen starting into the trade 


nowadays are strong in their censure of the veteran lum- 
bermen who were allowed to chop down the virgin pines 
without planting new trees to take their places. 

Much attention now is paid to the hemlock resources. 
The minimum price for the stock f. o. b. Hull is $12 a 
thousand for inch and $14 for 2-inch of regulation sizes. 
The scarcity of the good pine trees has a remarkably 
strengthening effect of quotations for local and shipping 
trade. Though stocks are fairly heavy in strips and 
sidings, the holders are firm. Manufacturers are holding 
off from the British buyers, who are a great deal more 
anxious to close contracts than they have been for years. 





MILL SALES OF WESTERN PINE FOR ONE 
WEEK. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 13.—The average f. o. b. prices 


on mill sales for western pine during the week of Octo- 
ber 30 are as follows: 


Average price received during week ended October 30. 


Aver- No. 
High. Low. age. r’pts. 

2x4 to 2x10, 16 feet....... $11.75 $ 9.50 $10.61 
4x4 to 8x8, 16 feet........ 12.75 10.00 11.45 
6-inch No. 1 boards, 828, 

Ee eran 28.00 24.00 26.75 5 
8- and 10-inch No. 1 boards, ke 

| Saree 28.75 23.00 26.13 6 
12-inch No. 1 boards, 16 

_ SRS eee re 30.50 26.50 29.15 5 
6-inch No. 2 boards, 16 feet 21.00 15.75 19.21 6 
8- and 10-inch No. 2 boards, 

SOE. 6)0.0s- wise Raw eben 19.00 16.00 17.42 6 
12-inch No. 2 boards, 16 

IE ideo ic 4 tredueihn arabia oe 20.50 17.00 18.54 6 
6-inch No. 3 boards, 16 feet 12.50 10.00 10.82 7 
8- and 10-inch No. 3 boards, 

eer rrr 14.00 10.50 12.09 6 
12-inch No. 3 boards, 16 

are rene 0 9.25 12.71 7 
No. 4 boards, all W&L.... 9.00 7.00 8.25 6 
B sel. and bet. yd. stk. S2S 52.00 48.25 50.13 2 
C O0l. FG. BU Beek oc cwsice 39.00 34.00 37.88 6 
D wel. yd. atk. B28... 22. 29.50 26.00 28.13 6 
C and better factory rough 38.50 35.00 36.25 5 
CS FO Sr 29.00 26.00 27.68 7 
ae errr 20.75 17.50 19.11 7 
eee ee 15.00 13.00 14.18 7 
B and better siding....... 23.50 21.50 22.57 4 
| Ree eae 21.50 19.50 20.60 5 
DEED 35. 460:5 sactienewee 17.00 14.50 15.83 6 





LUMBERMEN’S WAGES IN THE INLAND 
EMPIRE. 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Nov. 13.—Within the last week an 
organized effort has been made to secure a comprehen- 
sive idea of the amount of wages paid in the mills and 
lumber camps in the Inland Empire. One of the reliable 
associations has compiled a set of figures secured from 
among its niembers. An effort is being made to secure 
data for comparison with other parts of the country, and 
the predominating wage scales in the cutting and manu- 
facturing of other lumber than western pine. The result 
of the investigation is as follows: 


— hook tenders, $3.50; Under cutters, $2.50; board, 
board, $5. $5; one $2.25; board, 75 
Rigging slingers, $2.70; board, cents. 
5. Road engineers, $4. 
$3.50; Brakemen, $2.50; board, $5; 
‘ ' one $3 and board. 
Yarding firemen, $2.50; board, Locomotive engineers, $4; 
$5. oard, $5; one $4 and 
bet buckers, $2.25; board, board; one $4; board 75 


3 cents. 

Chasers, $2.50; board, $5. Locomotive firemen, $2.50; 

Signal men, $2.25; board, $5. board, ; one $3 and 

Head loaders, $2.75; board, board; one $2.50; board, 
5; $65 month; board, 75 cents; one $2.50. 


5.25. Railroad graders, $2.25 ; 

Head loaders, $3; board, $4.50. board, $5. 

Second loaders, $2.25; board, Section men, $2.25; board, $5. 

$5; one $2.50; board, $4.50. Landin builders, $2.50; 

Swampers, $2.50; board, $5; ard, $5. 
one $40 month; board, Flunkies, $35 and board; one 
$5.25; ome $2.25; board, $45 to $50 and board. 

75 cents. Cooks, 18 to 40 men, $75 and 

Head fallers, $2.50; board, board; one $60 to $75 and 
$5; one $2.25; board, 75 _ board. 
cents. Cooks, 40 to 70 men, $75 to 

$100 and board; $85 

Teamsters, hookmen, sawyers, $2.50, board $5; one $45 
and board; $2.60, board $5.25; one $45 to $50 and board; 
one $2.50, board 75 cents; one $45 to $50; one $60 and 
board; one $2.75, board $4.50; $45 and board; $2.80, 
board $5.25; $2.60, board $5.25. 

Sawyers and common labor, $2.25, board $5; one $40 and 
“board; one $2.40, board $5.25; one $2.50, board $5.25; 
one $2.25, board 75 cents; one $40; one $2.40, board 
$5.25; one $45 and board; one $2.25, board $4.50. 

Steam loader hookers, $50 and board; one $2.80, board $5.25. 

Bull cooks, $40 and board; one $45 and board; one $2.50, 


beard $5.25. 

Blacksmiths, $75 and board; one $75; $3.75, board $5.25; 
one $65 and board. 

Blacksmith helpers, $2.50, board $5; one $50 and board; 
$2.80, board $5.25. 

Night watchman, $2.25, board $5; one $50 and board; $2.80, 
board $5.25. : 


Yardin engineers, 
i 5 


SLEIGH AND WAGON LOGGING. 

Foremen, $100 and board; one $100 and board; board $5.25; 
two $125 and board; one $75 and board. 

Cooks, $75 to $100 and board; one $85 and board; board 
$5.25; one $80 and board; one $80 and board; one $60 
to $160 and oes one $100 and board. 

Flunkies, $35 aud board; two $50 and board; $2.50, board 
$5.25; one $40; one $45 and board. 

Bull cooks, $40 and board ; one $45 and board; board, $5.25: 
one $50 and board; two $45 and board; one $2..50, board 


me 
Stable men, $250, board $5; one $45, board $5.25; one $45 
and board 


Handymen, $2.50, board $5. 

Blacksmiths, $75 and board; one $80 and board; one $3.75, 
board $5.25; one $65 and board; one $80; one $75 to $90 
and board. 

Filers, $2.75, board $5; one $50 and board; $2.80, board 
$5.25; — et board 75 cents; one $50; one $2.80 to 


$3.20, boa 25. 
Clerks, $50 and board; one $50, board 75 cents; one $75 
and board; one $80 and board. 


INDICTMENTS IN IDAHO TIMBER CASES. 


Tne grand jury of the United States district court of 
Idaho has returned indictments in the newest Idaho tim- 
ber cases. The indictments are against William F. Ket- 
tenbach, George H. Kester, William Dwyer and Harvey 
J. Steffy, charging them with a conspiracy to defraud 
the United States of public lands. The indictment is 
under section 5,440 of the revised statutes and contains 
three counts. It charges that the defendants conspired 
and caused Jannie Myers, Charles 8. Myers, Mary A. 
Loney, James T, Jolly, Charles L. Loney and Clinton E. 
Perkins to enter public lands, having made a prior agree- 
ment to transfer the lands when final proof was effected. 
The indictment also charges that in pursuance of agree- 
ment the entrymen afterward sold their lands to the 
defendants. Harvey J. Steffy was a witness for the 
other defendants in their former trial for land frauds, 
but has now turned against them and aided the govern- 
ment in finding the indictments. 





TO TEST PILING FOR MARINE PURPOSES. 


The Forest Service has planned a series of experi- 
ments to be carried out in San Diego, Cal., and in San 
Francisco to determine the question as to which wood is 
most impervious to the attacks of marine borers. It is 
claimed by some that eucalyptus and by others that 
Lawson cypress is more resistant than any other wood. 
It is planned to secure several piles each of all the species 
of timber growing on the Pacific slope which would be 
used for piling purposes, including eucalyptus, Douglas 
fir, yellow pine, red cedar, redwood and Lawson cypress. 
For convenience in handling 8-foot sections will be used, 
with an average diameter of 10 to 12 inches. The ends 
will be protected by asphaltum or other covering, to 
prevent the longitudinal attacks of the borers. Hach 
section will be tagged before being put in the water, and 
will be inspected trequently for the purpose of compiling 
a report upon the progress of the attacks of the borers 
and the ultimate durability of the specimens under test. 





REMARKABLE SHIPMENT OF WHITE PINE. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 16.—A carload of white pine 
without a knot or other defect is the peculiar record 
of a shipment of the Fisher & Wilson Company, of this 
city. The stock consisted of 2-inch white pine uppers 
10 inches and wider for pattern work in one of the big 
eastern factories and the car contained about 18,000 
feet. In these days, when Michigan white pine has been 
considered entirely exhausted, it is hard to realize that 
a shipment of such proportions could be made, but this 
company handles a large amount of the upper grades of 
white pine and keeps on hand for its large factory de- 
mand just such stock. 





FINE LUMBER PLANT UNDER WAY IN FLORIDA. 


The Morgan Lumber Company, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
is erecting at McGirts Creek Siding, in that district, 
a large plant, equipped with circular, band and resaw 
mills. A large planing mill and dry kiln also are 
being built as adjuncts to the plants. The company 
expects to begin turning out lumber about February 
1, next. The mill will be equipped throughout with 
Prescott machinery, and will be one of the best in 
the Southeast. D. A. Groff is superintending the erec- 
tion of the mills. The Morgan Lumber Company has 
virgin longleaf pine timber enough to stock the mill 
for twenty years. 





HARDWOODS IN OHIO. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 16.—According to statistics re- 
cently made public, Ohio is the sixth state of the Union 
in the production of hardwoods. This fact is surprising 
to many for it was generally believed that the timber 
industries of the Buckeye state were almost nil. Oak 
was ‘the chief product in hardwoods during 1908, when 
the figures are given. In hardwoods Kentucky led West 
Virginia by a narrow margin. One of the most widely 
distributed hardwoods is ash, in which Ohio ranked third 
with Indiana fourth in production. In walnut, which 
is one of the highest priced hardwoods, Ohio is second 
and Indiana first in production. 





BOOM FOR TEXAS TOWN. 

Flagstaff, Ariz., is to have another big saw mill lo- 
cated within a half mile of the city. Word was re- 
ceived Tuesday, November 17, by Ed. McGonigle from 
the district forester at Albuquerque that the bid of 
$3.50 a thousand feet, made by his company for 75,- 
000,000 feet of pine timber southeast of Flagstaff, had 
been accepted. The local people connected with the 
new mill company are John G. Verkamp, Ed. McGonigle 
and Jesse E. Boyce, who, together with a number of 
California capitalists, will immediately organize the 
company with a capital of $500,000 to begin construc- 
tion work. 

The plan of organization is practically complete and 
the promoters were merely waiting until they received 
word that the contract for the large body of timber had 
been awarded them. The mill will be located within 2 
half-mile of Flagstaff, probably at the southeast edge 
of the town, where the company will be able to secure 
ample accommodations from the Santa Fe for trackage. 

Mr. McGonigle, who has been working on the project 
tor the last year, has been general superintendent for 
the Arizo.. Lumber & Timber Company for about 
twenty-one years, and is thoroughly acquainted with 
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every detail of lumbering in that section. He is an inde- 
fatigable worker and popular with men under him. 

The mill will be complete in every detail, with the 
latest improved machinery and logging equipment, with 
plenty of yard and track room. Active construction work 
will begin as soon as all preliminaries are settled. The 
new mill will mean an added population of over 1,000 
people to Flagstaff within the next year, a general boom 
in property and business. 





LUMBERMAN VINDICATED IN STATE TIMBER- 
LAND CASE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—Hovey C. Clarke, Min- 
neapolis lumberman, has been vindicated by a decision of 
the Minnesota supreme court, just filed, affirming the 
judgment of the district court of Itasca county, holding 
that the state could not recover additional sums from 
Mr. Clarke for timber taken from state lands in Itasca 
county. The decision establishes the rule that the com- 
mon law prevails in cases for conversion of timber from 
state lands where the person or party acted in good faith. 
The contract price, and nothing additional shall be 
charged. 

In December, 1898, Mr. Clarke received a permit from 
the state auditor to cut timber on state lands in Itasca 
county. He made his purchase at a state sale. The 
time was extended and he cut the timber in 1902, paying 
the contract price of $3.15 a thousand for all timber 
cut. Four years later suit was instituted and an attempt 
was made to have Mr. Clarke pay $13,601.47, less the 
$5,300 he had paid in. This would be charging him 
triple for timber cut in addition to the estimated stand 
made by the state department. The state attempted to 
profit by saying that the auditor had no authority to 
extend the time granted in the original sale. This was 
denied in the lower court and has now been denied 
in the supreme court. The decision is of importance 
to lumbermen in this state. 





EXPORTS FROM GULF TO EUROPEAN PORTS 
FOR TEN MONTHS. 

MosiLE, Aua., Nov. 15.—The following comparative 
statement shows exports from all Gulf ports to the 
chief ports of Europe for the ten months ended October 
31. The comparison indicates increases in most in- 
stances, several of the gains shown being important ones, 
but the figures, as a whole, are below those for the same 
period of 1907: 

LUMBER—SUPERFICIAL FEET. 





PoRT— 1908. 1909. 
ADORE | 6 oi:0:00s-045000080 0845" 1,429,082 846,000 
ADEE: Dist ratiasiuradedaswiawe 13,722,206 25,736.040 

MOM. 2.405000 covers sos seasawe 7,318,020 ,476,052 
CREED 655040040 s6dd dor sanawnaen 2,402,819 1,972,401 
GONOE cassia 0460sseuennne ne eee 16,177,045 16,038,117 
pee, ETT re ee 1,255,087 2,139,440 
GrangZeMOUER: <6 0:0:0:0\00 00000000808 304,181 561,843 
ee rr 23,805,683 25,488,739 
Oe ER ten ae, et 2,946,404 5,404,272 
MOE stccutecsaunesaoeeteadakoee 3,852,074 3,805,986 
LOVER dn c0504004660080s6-0000% 9,462,120 12,775,821 
BORGO: 6 0:6:6:b:0.040 08660 b0es6oenee 12,151,838 12,994,734 
Manchester ...ccccccccccccccvcce 4,738,673 3,858,800 
DONE se inibinmenaneraeiaaee ae 363,000 712,422 
Rotterdam ...... oe 57,412,658 
Sharpness ...... om 3,668,000 
TYNE .occccvcccccccccceccesseses 285,266 44,650 
West Time. occ sciccicsecsscce 1,910,000 1,836,925 
SAWN TIMBER—SUPERFICIAL FEET. 

Port— 1909. 
AIORIODERER 0 6.45.4.0:00486 se 0450040 5,344,732 
ASHE WIEN 5505.6: 4:06 600 pis wate wtb 1,098,741 
DPORE. 4.00 ban. saesechad taenesind 1,009,845 
CARE accaswaiansciceeesneniawsas 9,196,484 
GORGE «scan arse eussansh ch acne 32,477,741 
ep ee ee 18,129,580 
TOD RIOT 5.06.04044060000 ten 8,145,393 7,432,138 
er re 81,484,635 
MOIS bcs ba cea pusseehacesaeedaee 1,538,924 ,677,34 
BUM” cccabioaswnsussana pees ae oo’ 6,879,848 
Fee 12,694,478 
MOMEEL: saicacacskangesseseeaawel 11,668,333 
ee | Ree 5,186,807 
sl oe, Me eee ee er 0 6,782,700 
BONNER gi-o0kciinsceeeseekeee 19,361,931 
SDAIOMNE 6iccsaviccesiccsecaae ced ,359, 

TOS 05 cites ebneesobaeses abba am 6,380,122 
West Bartiemethis.csocc0ccccecece 4,743,913 





[These statistics were compiled and published in the 
current issue of the Gulf Coast Record.] 





IMPROVEMENTS DOUBLE CAPACITY OF SAW 
MILL. 

_ Norwicu, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The W. L. Scott Lumber 
Company, of this city, is building a 3-story 60x90-foot 
concrete block addition to its mill. The office has been 
moved nearer East Main street to make room for the 
new structure. A lumber shed is also being erected east 
of the mill. This shed will be 60x140 feet, with a ca- 
pacity of fifty carloads of dressed lumber. A 20-foot 
driveway will run lengthwise through the shed, with an 
entrance on either side. The capacity of the mill will 
thus be doubled, storage capacity greatly increased and 
afford better fire protection. 





BASKET COMPANY ACQUIRES NEW 
PROPERTIES. 


Recently the Federal Crate & Basket Company, Incor- 
porated, of New Haven, Conn., acquired the plant at 
Padueah, Ky., formerly known as the Mergenthaler-Hor- 
ton Basket Machine Company, capitalizing it at $500,- 
000. The officers of the company are: G. W. Somers, 
president; George B. Walton, vice president and super- 
intendent; Milbourne J. Parkhurst, secretary and treas- 
urer; Andrew W. De Witt and Willis L. Mix. Emmet 
Horton, of Elmira, N. Y., is consulting engineer. It 
will be some time before the company begins to operate, 
as it expects to thoroughly overhaul its plant and in- 
Stall considerable new equipment in the line of specially 
built machinery for preparing basket parts. Various 
kinds of baskets, crates etc. will be manufactured by 


the company. It is understood that the orders for kiln 
dry equipment and steel retort for steaming logs soon 
will be placed. When the plant is completed it will have 
an annual capacity of 200,000,000 baskets. The com- 
pany expects to add crate making machinery later. 
George B. Walton, of Suffolk, Va., vice president of the 
company, is an old retired basket manufacturer, having 
been successful in that line of business. At one time he 
was with David 8. Walton, of New York city, in manu- 
facturing fruit packages at Suffolk, Va. 





TO APPEAL BURNER INFRINGEMENT SUIT. 


Lumber manufacturers will be interested in the de- 
cision of Lowell E. Knappan, of the circuit court for 
the western district of ichions, in the case of the 
Muskegon Boiler Works vs. The Rodgers Boiler & 
Burner Company, both of Muskegon, for infringement 
of patent. Judge Knappan dismissed the case Novem- 
ber 12. A number of lumber manufacturers have been 
served with notice of the intention of the Muskegon 
Boiler Works beginning action for payment of royalty. 
The plaintiff in this case, the Muskegon Boiler Works, 
has signified its intention to appeal to the higher 
courts. 





RAILROAD TIES OF GREAT EXCELLENCE. 

DETROIT, MIcH., Nov. 16.—An order of unusual mag- 
nitude and importance has just been successfully filled 
by the Alexandria Lumber Company, of Alexandria, 
La., in connection with the new Michigan Central tunnel 
under the Detroit river, between this city and Windsor, 
Ont., which is rapidly nearing completion. 

When it came to choosing the material to be used for 
ties in the tunnel tubes and their approaches on each 
side of the river, the Michigan Central or, more prop- 
erly, the Detroit River Tunnel Company, an adjunct of 
the road, decided on longleaf yellow pine, because of 
its well known lasting qualities. Ordinarily, as all rail- 


road and lumbermen know, harder woods are used in 
such work but, all things considered, yellow pine was 
thought to be the most desirable in this particular in- 
stance, provided the right quality could be found. 

The company then began to cast about for a concern 
that would undertake the job of furnishing the timber, 
cut to the proper dimensions and all ready for use. This 
part was not as easy as might be supposed, and much 
time and money was spent in the quest before negotia- 
tions were finally closed with the Alexandria firm. 

New difficulties arose at the outset. The firm has 
great tracts of yellow pine of the longleaf variety, all 
excellent timber, but the railroad was very particular 
about the quality. Every timber must be perfect, free 
from all blemishes, and to get such logs meant care and 
time. Cost was a secondary consideration with the tun- 
nel builders and the difficulties encountered at the start 
finally resulted in the company offering a better price 
for the timber. 

Presently the Alexandria concern came upon an ex- 
ceptionally fine streak of pine and very soon its mills 
were turning out ties at a great rate. The last of them 
have been delivered and the work of putting them in 
place was begun last week. In a recent inspection tour 
of the tunnel by newspaper men nothing attracted more 
comment than these ties. Piled up in tiers several feet 
high, each with its ends painted red, they were certainly 
good to look upon. It is doubtful if any finer ties have 
ever been laid anywhere, and the Michigan Central is 
more than delighted. 

There are 17,200 pieces in all, comprising about 400,- 
000 feet, board measure. Each measures 8x11 inches. 
The ties for the main rails are all 3 feet long, while 
those for the third rail—electric engines will be used in 
the tunnel—are 4% feet long. They are being laid in 
concrete and will be the only wood visible in the tunnel 
when it is completed. It is expected that the big tubes 
will be open for traffic early next spring, probably some 
time in April. 





MICHIGAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


JACKSON, MicuH., Nov. 15.—Meeting of the Michigan 
Forestry Association was in this city, November 8 and 
10, under the auspices of the Jackson Board of Com- 
merce. It was opened by an address of welcome by the 
‘Grand Old Man of Jackson,’’ the Hon. Edward 
Barber. It was one of the best addresses on conser- 
vation and forestry ever delivered before an American 
assembly, and promptly called for a rising vote of thanks 
on the part of the audience. This was followed by an 
address by Hon. Charles W. Garfield, who described the 
long struggle of the former forestry commission, of 
which he was the president from its beginning in 1898. 

~The successes or results accomplished by this com- 
mission, supported as it was by the Forestry associa- 
tion, serve to indicate what has been accomplished in 
Michigan in the 10-year campaign. Catogorically, but 
not in chronological order, these results are: 

First—The creation of the Commission of Public 
Domain, made up of one member of the board of regents 
of the university, one of the board of agriculture and 
one of the board of the school of mines. In addition 
on this board are three elective officers: the state land 
commissioner, auditor general and secretary of state. 
This commission has full jurisdiction over all state 
lands and forest reserves and also the water and min- 
eral rights on these state lands. There is a provision 
demanding the setting aside of at least 200,000 acres of 
lands for forestry purposes and the commission is given 
ample power to administer these properties. ; 

Second—The establishment of schools of forestry at 
both the University and the State Agricultural college, 
where today over 300 young men receive instruction on 
this subject. 

Third—The establishment of a forest reserve in 1903 
and the continuance of it since that time. This reserve, 
the large nursery and plantations, the fire lines, the 
proper disposal of timber, all have had an immense value 
as educational features in the campaign for forestry. 
The nursery was made specially valuable by a system of 
distribution of plant stock to farmers and others and 
in this way was started the planting of forest trees in 
many parts of the state. 

Fourth—The creation of the temporary Commission of 
Inquiry, an investigation enterprise, which collected 
information and niade a complete study of the forestry 
situation in our state, reporting this to the legislature 
of 1908-09. The composition of this commission was 
entirely of well known business men and farmers, and 
their report was well received and developed an interest 
in the forestry and land policy of the state, such as had 
never before existed. In fact, there is no record to show 
that any legislative body in the United States at any 
time displayed an interest at all comparable to that 
shown at Lansing last year. 

Fifth—The passage of a number of secondary laws, 
dealing with fire protection, the creation of a forest 
reserve for the Agricultural college etc. 

In addition to these far-reaching and important re- 
sults there are a number of others, the existence of which 
everyone knows and sees, though they elude measurement 
or exact location. Of these the most important are: 

First—The sentiment in favor of forestry among the 
people. While there is no claim that this is due entirely 
to the forestry commission and the association, never- 
theless in a large measure this is true. That this 
sentiment is by far the most important of all results 
was shown clearly in the work of the legislature last 
winter. 

Second—A complete change of front of the state 
press. As late as 1898 but few papers cared to say 
a friendly word for forestry; today they all say it, and 


our Michigan press, city and country alike, is ever 
ready to demand a rational land and forestry policy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Garfield welcomed the Commission 
ot Public Domain, represented by Hon. J. E. Beal and 
A. J. Doherty, its president, and bespoke for the new 
commission an earnest, unstinted support of the asso- 
ciation in every effort for a better land and forestry 
policy. 

To this Hon. J. E. Beal, regent of the University and 
chairman of the committee on forestry in the new com- 
mission, answered in a well delivered paper, in which he 
congratulated the former commission and the associa- 
tion, and pointed out the good in the new law; described 
the organization of work as thus far progressed and 
indicated some of the problems confronting the new 
commission. Mr. Beal reported that already over 100,- 
000 acres of land had been set aside as forest reserves, 
and this line of action was to be continued. 

The rest of the day was devoted to a lecture on refor- 
estation of the northern sand plains by Dr. Beal, of 
the Agricultural college, and to the discussion on shade 
trees and the use of trees and shrubs in city and coun- 
try improvement. 

In the evening Professor Roth gave an illustrated lec- 
ture, describing, in pictures, the forestry work abroad; 
the beauty of the forests, their destruction and the be- 
ginning of a new order of things in this country and 
Canada. 

Wednesday Session. 


The second day was devoted largely to the farm wood- 
lot, its importance in Michigan, the difficulties whica 
beset it through lack of purpose on the part of the 
owner, through lack of protection, bad taxation and 
also through the peculiarities of our wood market, which 
normally discouraged the farmer in this woodlot work. 

Professor Mulford, of the University of Michigan, 
set forth the methods of starting a woodlot and the 
principles and methods involved in its care. 

The meeting being in the heart of the woodlot belt of 
the state, it was the intention to make the matter of the 
woodlot the principal feature. Accordingly a very in- 
tense interest was shown in the discussion following the 
various papers. The greater part of the afternoon was 
occupied by the papers of several young foresters from 
the university, describing the work in which they were 
engaged during last summer. Among these were descrip- 
tions of the state work which is done for the woodlots 
in Ohio, Maryland and New York, also an interesting 
account of the forestry work on the Dartmouth grant, 
where an old university is practicing forestry that pays, 
and finally some of the work on national forests, both in 
the arid Southwest and the densely wooded North, par- 
ticularly Idaho and Montana, which fully described the 
painstaking efforts of the United States Forest Service 
in getting complete and accurate information of all that 
is necessary in a satisfactory, businesslike administration 
of these forests. 

A well delivered and beautifully illustrated lecture by 
Prof. E. M. Brigham, of Battle Creek, closed the meet- 
ing. In this lecture Professor Brigham carried his 
audience in a journey up the mighty Amazon, from Para 
at its mouth, the largest in the world, through 2,000 
miles of equatorial America to the Andes, and then 
across this lofty chain, with its imposing snow-capped 
domes and its wonderful and imposing remains of an 
ancient Indian civilization to the shores of the Pacific. 

In the resolutions adopted by the association the 
program for future action is outlined. It is the pur- 
pose of the association to continue the agitation for 
forestry and in particular to work for the preservation 
of the forests still existing. 
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SUPREME BODIES OF HO0-H00 IN JOINT CONVENTION. 4 


House of Ancients and Supreme Nine Foregather for the Good of the Order—Speeches of High Officials—Notables in Attendance. 


Cuicaco, Nov. 17.—This afternoon at 2:40, in the 
east room of the La Salle hotel, this city, the joint meet- 
ing of the Supreme Nine and the House of Ancients of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo was called to order 
by Bolling Arthur Johnson, Seer of the latter body, Mr. 
Johnson and W. A. Hadley, Supreme Snark of the Uni- 
verse, conjointly presiding at the meeting. This meeting 
was called by those two bodies in joint session at Hot 
Springs, Ark., September 11, immediately following the 
close of the annual concatenation in that city, for the 
good of the order. This was the fourth joint session of 
those two bodies and about sixty members were in at- 
tendance, including delegates from the House of An- 
cients, the Supreme Nine and lay delegates. Invitations 
were sent out by the order appointing a number of mem- 
bers as lay delegates to the meeting, being the first time 
anything of that kind has been done; but all members 
were generally invited to come to the meeting and par- 
ticipate in the discussions or offer any suggestion for the 
good of the order, or if not able to come, to make what- 
ever recommendations they wished by letter. 


The Supreme Snark’s Address. 


After the rollcall the Supreme Snark delivered his ad- 
dress as follows: 

This meeting is the fourth joint session of the House of 
Ancients and the Supreme Nine, as provided by the consti- 
tution, and occurs as the direct result of the formal adjourn- 
ment of the third meeting, held after the Annual Concate 
nation at Hot Springs, Ark., September 11, which third 
session had convened to discuss how best to awaken renewed 
interest in our great order. 

Brother Barnes has said, and rightly too, that he would 
rather see our membership composed of 1,000 intelligent, 
loyal, enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo than our present large enroll- 
ment, many of whom are disinterested. Let us try to 
reverse this unfortunate condition. ‘The attendance we have 
today is certainly encouraging to the active workers and it 
is contidently hoped that the result of our deliberations 
will result profitably to the order. If we do not largely 
increase our numbers this year (although we hope to), but 
bring back those of our members who have grown lukewarm 
and make them active enthusiasts, we will have accomplished 
a great deal. . 

The object of our order is tlie promotion of the health, 
happiness and long life of our members. In what way 
this can best be accomplished is one of the things you are 
asked to decide at this meeting in addition to passing 
judgment on some other propositions brought forward at 
the last annual meeting, namely, the consideration of the 
design of our Hoo-Hoo flag and the request for permission 
to use Hoo-Hoo in connection with a sanatorium to _ be 
erected at Gurdon, and any other matter that any brother 
has to offer for the good of the order. 

The legislation at our last Annual in reference to the use 
of liquor at concatenations, demonstrating clearly to our 
owh members as well as outsiders that its use is not coun- 
tenanced by our order in any way, seems to have met with 
general approval, and no doubt this one addition to the 
constitution and bylaws will help largely to remove the 
wrong impression of our great order that is held by many 
and has been in some instances a hindrance in getting 
desirable members. 

The ideas most of us here have about our order are from 
impressions we received at the concatenations we have 
attended, which, of course, are as diversified as the localities 
in which they are held and those holding them are different. 
It has been hard to keep them all up to the high standard 
we would like, but continued effort will be put forth by the 
Supreme Nine and House of Ancients, with the help of our 
loyal members, to steadily improve them. 

Perhaps the best educator of our members is the attend- 
ance at annual meetings, and we should all encourage the 
lay members when we meet to attend where possible, and 
no doubt it would materially help in attaining the object 
of this meeting, and that more readily. Many letters have 
been addressed to me and no doubt to others of you giving 
expression to ideas held by our members, and let me say 
they are a great help to your officers that you elect, and 
who need your support to successfully carry on the work 
ot the order. 5 

Following Mr. Hadley the Seer of the House of An- 
cients, Bolling Arthur Johnson, gave his address, which 
contained a number of suggestions for adoption by the 
order. It was as follows: 


Brother Hoo-Hoo: ‘This is a called joint meeting of the 
House of Ancients and the Supreme Nine, done as nearly 
as possible in full accord with the constitutional provision 
for such meetings, covered by Article IV, Section V, Sub- 
section IV, of the constitution and bylaws of the Concate- 
nated Order of Hoo-Hoo. c 

‘here have been, prior to this, three of these joint meet- 
ings, the first held in the Press Club of Chicago, August 3, 
the second at the Chicago Beach hotel, August 4, the third 
at Hot Springs, Ark., September 11. This meeting properly 
is an adjourned session of the meeting at Hot Springs. 

Up to now the House of Ancients has been working under 
the impression that a called meeting of the House of 
Ancients and the Supreme Nine has power to draft any law 
for Hoo-Hoo it may desire to draft, the order to be subject 
to that law until the next-annual meeting of the order, at 
which time the law may be made permanent or may be 
rescinded by the annual concatenation. There is now some 
difference of opinion about the authority of this body, which 
should be settled before legislation of any nature is con- 
summated. It is felt that trouble may arise on account 
of Article 9 of the constitution, which provides: 

“This constitution may be amended by three-fourths vote 
of the representative membership of the order, as provided 
in Article 6 hereof, at any Hoo-Hoo annual.” 

Now, the question for us to decide is, should we endeavor, 
under the circumstances, to amend the constitution and 
bylaws of the order, or should we, in accordance with the 
provision creating this body, make a set of rules to govern 
the body, regardless of the constitution, until the next 
annual meeting, with the general recommendation that 
these rules be adopted at that meeting? 

My judgment in this matter is that we may make any law 
for Hoo-Hoo that we desire, which a majority vote of these 
joint bodies may approve, that law to hold until the annual 
meeting at San Francisco September 9, next. I think this 
we can do, however radical the change might be. 

In calling this meeting we did something which we do 
not desire shall be taken as a precedent, but which we 
believed, under the circumstances, should be done as a 
matter of courtesy. We sent invitations to past Vicegerent 
Snarks, past members of the Supreme Nine and others who 
have become prominent in the work of the order, asking 
them to meet with us here as lay delegates, to discuss these 
questions with us freely and fully, on a par and equality 
with ourselves in every particular. 

It should be plain, however, to these lay delegates, as 
the constitution sets forth, that in the final question of 
voting upon these matters the — will have to be done 
(in order to legalize it) only by those members of the 


Supreme Nine and the House of Ancients present at this 
gathering. 
Suggestions Recommended. 

Many suggestions have been made as to things that might 
be done for our betterment. Among these I would recom- 
mend the following: 

1. That a resolution be adopted, constructed as a con- 
stitutional amendment to be adopted at the next annual 
meeting, providing a definite program of dates upon. waich 
concatenations shall be held in each Vicegerency of the 
order, one concatenation to be held in the first half of the 
year and the other in the last half, to be commonly termed 
spring and autumn concatenations; this general grand pro- 
gram to be made up by the Scrivenoter’s office, in conjunc- 
tion with the Snark’s and Junior Hoo-Hoo’s prerogatives, 
each year, as soon as possible after the annual meeting has 
disbanded; if practicable, to be done as an after-meeting, 
following the Annual and collateral thereto; this to do away 
with all the jumped-up and hot-house affairs that have 
caused so much criticism and made so many enemies for the 
order. 

2. A resolution to the effect that the Scrivenoter should 
be empowered to create a propaganda in the shape of a 
series of follow-up letters and the utilization of any other 
methods he feels would be good in a great endeavor to get 
back in the order those desirable people who, for, or without, 
cause, have resigned from the order or have allowed their 
memberships to go by default. ‘This was largely the object 
of our reformatory action at Hot Springs, wherein the first 
step was the prohibition of the use of intoxicating liquors at 
or in connection with concatenations. I believe it is of 
more value to get two of these sometime good members 
back than it is to initiate ten new members with the loose 
methods of initiation that have been practiced within the 
last two years. 

3. <A resolution, later to be incorporated into the consti- 
tution, to the effect that no concatenation be held other 
than in a regulation hall as prescribed in the ritual of the 
order and that that hall be, in each case, made to conform 
us nearly as possible to what is known as the “Cairo 
Gardens,” referred to in the ritual; this, because the least 
satisfactory concatenations that have been held have been 
held from the stages of theaters, with the audience in the 
center of the room, where nothing could be seen other than 
the junior work and no impression could be made on the 
audience as to the beauty of the ritual of Hoo-Hoo, which 
jatter point should never be lost sight of in an order which 
has such infrequent meetings as has ours; this also because 
in a rectangular room the presiding officer can have full and 
complete control of his audience and those who are being 
initiated at one and the same time. 

4. That a resolution be passed with a view to having the 
law engrafted into our constitution at our next meeting, 
and in the meantime become operative by virtue of the 
resolution itself, that at each concatenation of Hoo-Hoo, 
during the remainder of the year, a member of the order 
be selected, by such vote as might seem proper, to be known 
as a delegate to the district convention; that these delegates 
assemble in each district, on or before the 15th of August, 
1910, and at that convention they nominate and elect a 
resident Hoo-Hoo member of their district, to serve upon 
the Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo, who shall be elected, as to 
his position on that body, at the annual convention to fol- 
low in San Francisco, September 9; that these delegates be 
allowed an actual mileage fee of a certain number of cents 
for expenses from their homes to the place of the annual 
district convention and return to their homes; and that 
at the annual meeting the nine members nominated for the 
nine positions on the Supreme Nine by their district con- 
ventions be elected by the viva voce vote; that this arrange- 
ment will tend to increase the attendance at annual meet- 
ings of those who may be interested in seeing their particu- 
lar candidate occupy the highest office in the = of the 
order, and at the same time minimize the possibility of the 
resident Hoo-Hoo, near the location of the annual meeting, 
overrunning the body by the power of local votes. 

5. ‘That a resolution be passed, to be made a law of 
the order and to be referred to the next annual meeting 
tor crystallizing into a_ constitutional provision, making it 
obligatory upon each Vicegerent Snark or other person in 
authority holding a concatenation to arrange for his “on 
the root’ te be held prior to the holding of the concatena- 
tion; this to provide a more decorous “on the roof” and to 
eliminate that haste of adjourning concatenations in order to 
go to the set banquet, which has worked such detriment to 
the order in the past. 

6. That a resolution be adopted authorizing the Scrive- 
noter to open an account with each Vicegerent Snark, to be 
closed at the end of his Vicegerency, allowing the Vicegerent 
to be credited with the amount of money allowed at the 
present time for entertainment at concatenations; and that 
the Vicegerents be instructed that in arranging for their 
“on the roof’ functions they send a reply postal card to 
all the members in each Vicegerency, announcing the “on 
the roof” and suggesting that they pay a stipulated sum 
for a banquet ticket, the Vicegerent to be notified by return 
mail, so that a definite arrangement can be made as to the 
size and character of the banquet. With this law in force, 
the Vicegerent Snark can make up discrepancies from his 
fund rather than have to go into an embarrassing campaign 
—— up discrepancies from the rank and file of the 
order. 

7. ‘That the House of Ancients division invite the Su- 
preme Nine division of this legislative. body to join with it 
in an immediate revision of the ritual of the order, which 
the House of Ancients division is fully empowered to do; 
their work to. stand; it having been already authorized at 
the annual concatenation held at Atlantic City; that this 
revision contemplate a new arrangement of the work, getting 
all the serious parts in one place and the lighter parts in 
another place and a general shortening up of the lengthy 
speeches. * 

8. That a resolution be passed suggesting to the next 
annual meeting that, when all these things have been 
accomplished and arranged and the constitution so amended 
and changed and the general work of the order so improved 
as to make the work of a traveling lecturer or traveling 
Scrivenoter effective, that the Scrivenoter’s office carr 
sufficient pay to attract a high class man to fill that posi- 
tion and devote all his time and attention to the position; 
or, that a high class lecturer or exemplifier of the work 
be hired, to work under the direction of the Scrivenoter, 
whose business it shall be, in either case, to attend all the 
concatenations of the order, which are made up in the 
definite program for each year. 


The question was raised by Mr. Johnson as to whether 
any action taken, by the joint session would be legal. 
After a little Uiscussion it was decided that it would be 
and a motion was passed that any action taken by the 
body shall govern the action of the order until the next 
annual meeting. 

Motion prevailed extending to the lay members present 
the privilege to vote, following which Scrivenoter James 
H. Baird read all the suggestions that were in hand. 
These were numerous and included a great variety of sug- 
gestions, so many and of such a variety that they could 
not be acted upon in their present condition. On motion 
a committee was therefore appointed by the chair to tab- 
ulate and arrange the suggestions for general discussion 


arrangement are covered in the resolution. 


SLM. 
to be presented to the meeting at 10:30 the next mor) aud 2 
ing. The committee consisted of the following: in the 
George W. Schwartz, St. Louis, Mo. since T 
James H. Baird, Nashville, Tenn. ot this 
A. C. Ramsey, Nashville, Ark. a 
D. W. Richardson, Dover, N. C. assem 
Robert B. Carpenter, New Orleans, La. The 
J. B. Webb, Grand Rapids, Mich. aiter § 
Gardner I. Jones, Boston, Mass. ges 


Harvey Avery, Traverse City, Mich. John 
N. A. Gladding, Indianapolis, Ind. Pacific 
Charles Glore, Centralia, Ill. verse 
J. Mortenson, Oak Park, Ill. Harry Miller, Chicago. hit 
E. H. Dalby, Chicago. C. D. Rourke, Urbana, III. promt 


W. E. Barns, St. Louis, Mo. L. E. Fuller, Chicago. concat 
J. S. Bonner, Houston, Tex. Many 
W. E. Barnes made a motion, seconded by C. H. Ki resolu 
ridge and unanimously passed, that a committee be a; up to 
pointed to draft resolutions expressing the regret of tle ; Che 
order at the illness of James Elliott Defebaugh, Eprvo. tion 1 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and the hope for his 
recovery, to be presented to him and to his family. me 
‘: “ sna 
The meeting adjourned at 4:40. Sen 
THURSDAY. © aa 
The meeting convened early Thursday morning ani ser 
ined i i ll-d Not bei ble to eco: Jab 
remained in session a ay. oO eing able to con ; 

: rf me Cus 
clude the work in hand, adjournment was taken at 5:30) Are 
p- m. until 9:30 a. m, Friday. A summary of Thurs Gu 
day’s proceedings is as follows: Ty 

Voted a contribution of $250 to the Cherry mine disasiv myst 
relief fund. ee 
Authorized the House of Ancients and Supreme Nine iv as J 
employ a high class traveling representative to be known cat © 
as the “Supreme Representative.” form 
Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester of the United States, T 
elected an honorary life member of the order, exempt from 
initiation fees or dues, and he and his policies were indors: hour 
in a strong resolution in part saying: ‘‘We indorse the stan knov 
Mr. Pinchot has taken in all these matters; and be it further Claf 
resolved that this especially has reference to the attituce wa 
he has taken for the benetit of the whole people as oppusw.| iva 
to the policies of the secretary of the interior.” ’ nent 
Instructed Scrivenoter to report to annual meeting relati\ wie 
to the work of securing positions for members. “2 
Committee appointed to codperate in forest conservation tro 
and report to next annual meeting. drie 
Hoo-Hoo territory of United States, British North America hy 
and Mexico divided into nine jurisdictions, each jurisdiction ; 
to be represented on the Supreme Nine. The details of this asse 


for 
Recommended to the Vicegerents that a Hoo-Hoo banquet a fi 
or “On-the-Roof” is held tu better advantage usually in the ‘ 
afternoon or evening between 6 and 8 o'clock than a smaller to | 
lunch, poorly attended, late in the night. was 
_ Changes were made in the constitution and bylaws rela twe 
tive to limitation of membership, eligibility and election vi ; " 
candidates. rh 
Authorization of a plan to provide for a death benefit fund, 
the plan to be drafted in every detail by a committee a 
ready appointed, to be submitted for approval to the House 


of Ancients and Supreme Nine, and then put into effect. 


Rescinded action at Hot Springs regarding changing the 
Hoo-Hoo button, and authorized the use of the old, or large, 


button. 

Number of handbooks to be issued for 1910 to-be 1 
stricted. 

Method of nominating place of holding annual meeting 
changed. 


Time and manner of holding concatenations changed. 
Program to be prepared covering them. 

Scrivenoter authorized to inaugurate a special campaign 
to get back desirable people who have resigned. Also to gu 


after delinquents in a special way. 


Vicegerents to be instructed by Scrivenoter to hold con 
catenations in accordance with the ritualistic ruling, refe: 
ring especially to the regulation hall. 

No member eligible to oiice in the order whose dues are 
not paid in advance covering his period of office. 

Vicegerents will be automatically suspended if they dv 
not return ritual within specitied time after expiration o! 


his term of office. 
Attendance. 


lf. P. Allen, 10260, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. R. Anderson, 14472, Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. Avery, 383, Traverse City, Mich. 

J. H. Baird, 408, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. S. Bonner, 5292, Houston, Tex. 

J. Boyd, 44, New Orleans, La. 

kK. W. Buettner, 12268, Chicago, III. 

Kk. Carpenter, 7160, New Orleans, Lu. ( 
Cockrell, 22000, Chicago, LIl. 

EK. R. Cooledge, 376, Chicago, Ill. 


& 


R. C. Cortis, 2196, Chicago, Ill. 

IX. H. Dalbey, 9611, Chicago, Ill. 

ki, H. Defebaugh, 46, Louisville, Ky. 
I. B. Emery, 5585, Chicago, ill. 

L. k. Fuller, 612, Chicago, Il. 

C. A. Glore, 8742, Centralia, III. 

Rh. F. Guske, 21592, Chicago, Ill. 

R. C. Hook, 22012, Chicago. 

b. A. Johnson, 2, Chicago, Ill. 

IF. L, Johnson, jr., 4118, Chicago, Ill. 


G. I, Jones, 6366, Boston, Mass. . 
W. 8S. Kaehler, 22267, Tolleston, Ind. 
W. N. Kelley, 1458, Traverse City, Mich. 
H. Ketridge, 6236, Evanston, 1Il. 
G. LaBlanc, 18755, Chicago, Il. 
. Landram, 22835, Chicago, IIl. 
. Lane, 3447, Lake Charles, La. 
. Lane, 144, Chicago, Ill. 
. Lewis, 21600, Chicago, Ill. 
eCauley, 2911, Chicago, Il. 
- McGrath, 2960, Little Rock, Ark. 
- McLachlin, 461, Chicago, Ill. 
. McNally, 10492, Columbus, Ohio. 
{. E. Miller, 6901, Chicago, Ill. 7 
T. A. Moore, 8308, Chicago, Ill. 
J. Oppenheimer, 1180, Chicago, III. 
J. Oxenford, 1346, Indianapolis, Ind. 
T. Patterson, 15029, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
George H. Palmer, 821, Sheridan, Ind. 
E. A. Pyle, 13591, Bemis, W. Va. 
A. C. Ramsey, 233, Nashville, Ark. 
. Richardson, 8272, Dover, N. C. 
. Roederer, 4679, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Rourke, 421, Urbana, III. 
I a Russell, 3308, Louisville, Ky. 
A. H. Ruth, 9996, Chicago, Ill. 
. W. Schwartz, 4, uis, Mo. 
Smith, 16639, Quincy, Ill. 
. Stevens, 6153, Chicago, Ill. 
. Stevens, 4671, East St. Louis, Mo. 
L. Strong, 1372, Chicago, IIl. 
W. Tomlinson, 5444, Chicago, Ill. 
- B. Webb, 18972, Grand a ds, Mich. 
W. Wenger, 2409, Cairo, Ill. 
8S. Wentworth, 3070, Omaha, Neb. 
T. Wight, 3939, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO. 


_ ELMA (WASH.) CONCATENATION. 


ELMA, WasH., Nov. 13.—Half a hundred Black Cats 
aud a seore of kittens gathered last night to take part 
in the first concatenation held in western Washington 
since Thomas M. Shields was appointed Vicegerent Snark 
ot this district. .The initiation was held in the large 
assembly room of the Wakefield hotel. 

The business meeting was called to order at 9 minutes 
atter 9 o’clock by Vicegerent Shields. By request, Harry 
John Miller, who already has been indorsed by the 
Pacifie Coast Hoo-Hoo for Supreme Snark of the Uni- 
verse, to be elected next year, explained the resolution, 
piohibiting the serving of intoxicating liquors at any 
concatenation or banquet following a concatenation. 
Many present expressed disapproval of such a sweeping 
resolution, but were unanimously in favor of living 
up to it. 

The following list of officers in charge of the initia- 
tion was then announced: 


Officers in Charge. 

Snark—Tom M. Shields. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—F. G. Foster. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Thomas Claffey. 

Bojum—J. R. O'Donnell. 

Scrivenoter—W. P. Lockwood. 

Jabberwock—Cal Welbon. 

Custocatian—E. L. France. 

Arcanoper—J. A. Seymour. 

Gurdon—A,. L. Remlinger. 

Twenty candidates were voted eligible to have the 
mysteries of the order imparted to them. Cal Welbon, 
as Jabberwock, requested those present to refrain from 
cat ealls and boisterous actions that so often have marred 
former oceasions of this kind. 

The initiation was then proceeded with and for two 
hours and a half there was a merry time, as all will 
know who are acquainted with Tom Shields, ‘Tom 
Claffey, Harry John Miller, W. P. Lockwood, Clark 
vans, A. L. Remlinger and many others equally promi- 
nent in Hoo-Hoo eireles. The candidates were all thor- 
oughly tested, physically and mentally. All passed 
through the ordeal without serious injury, being well 
dried and guaranteed free from sap. 

Immediately after the initiation, all cats and kittens 
assembled in the big dining room of the Wakefield hotel 
for the ‘‘session on the roof.’’ Here they sat down to 
a feast, a duplicate of which would tempt any Hoo-Iloo 
to leave home. The following program and menu, which 
as one of the features of the evening, was printed on 
two pieces of Grays harbor spruce and bound with 


ribbon: 
On the Roof. 
SOUPS 
Vance’s Joy d’Bouillon 
Wakefield’s Well Watered Consomme 
FISH 
Star Fish Dog Salmon Salt Suckers 
ENTREES 
Tripe S28 Nude Crab in Shell Prunes 
Hard Boiled Eggs 
ROASTS 
Sea Gull with Frills 
Wild Cat Stuffed with a Hot Awl 
Bald Faced Owl, Shingle Weaver Dressing 
Filet of Donkey Engine, P. IF. Sauce 
GAME 
Croquet Tiddle Winks Stud Poker 
Old Maid (Not Too Old) 
COLD 
Star A Stars Feet In the Head 
VEGETABLES 
Corns Dead Beats Skunk Cabbage 
DESSERT 


Formaldehyde a Window and Door 
Grape Nuts and Washers Rain Water Hard Waiter 
Soft Water Salt Water and Water 
Program. 

Opening CDOS: <5 <++0+ss take White Star Cook House Crew 
(Balky Bill, soprano; Tobacco Bill, tenor and first 
base ; Steve Girard, alto and short stop; D. E. 

Servis, Tyrolean warbler; Bud Wake- 
field, accompanist on snare drum. 

‘aledictory—Why I Joined -the Hoo-Hoo and What My 


ee reer Senator J. R. O'Donnel 
ldress of Welcome..How to Declare Dividends on 

ee Pieter ree J. A. Lewis 
itecitation—Ring the Bell Softly, There’s Mush on the 

rs, LR ee Be ee cee > E. A. Rupert 

OVCPCRER:. + 60sec bau sacs ee wes Onion Patch Symphony Outfit 
W. P. Lockwood, accordeon; Tom Claffey, bag 


pipes; Cal Welbon, bull fiddle; Robert 
Over Coats, harp. 


0.n0.0,566 b6epipe 2 de pd 6000 SOW ORs pee 6s OSS Roy & Roy 
Closing chorus—By the Sober Ones in the Audience 
ie Saree Jerre Startup and George Birge 


Tom Shields Toastmaster. 


_.When the feast reached the cigars and coffee stage, 
‘icegerent Shields arose and, as toastmaster, said that 
‘his, his first concatenation as Vicegerent of western 
Washington, in spite of the fact that no liquor was 
served at initiation or banquet, was a great success, 
and he hoped only the forerunner of many more. He 
then introduced J. R. O’Donnell as a natural Irish orator. 
Mr. O’Donnell stated that, although an Irishman, there 
were two good reasons why he could not make an after- 
(inner speech—one was that he never could find words 
to express his thoughts, and another was that. he never 
had any thoughts to express. 

The toastmaster then called on Harry John Miller, well 
known as the ‘‘Poet Laureate of Hoo-Hoo.’’ This 
introduction was received with great applause. Mr. 





Miller first thanked the Hoo-Hoo of the Pacific coast 
for the telegram to the Hot Springs Annual, September 
9 last, indorsing him as Supreme Snark of the Uni- 
verse for next year. He then related the ‘‘Tail of the 
Cow.’’? This was received with great applause, and 
Mr. Miller was again indorsed unanimously as the next 
Supreme Snark by a standing vote. He again expressed 
his thanks and at request recited the ode which he de- 
livered at the unveiling of the tablet at Gurdon last 
September. 

Others who responded to toasts and contributed to the 
enjoyment of the evening were: W. P. Lockwood, Clark 
Evans, Cal Welbon, George P. Downey, L. E. Rader, 
Tom Slaffey, O. C. Jacobsen and A. L. Kemlinger, ‘who 
rendered several selections on the piano. 

At the conclusion of the banquet Vicegerent Shields 
announced that the next concatenation would be held 
at Monroe, Wash. 

The great success of the occasion was due largely to 
the work of the local committee, composed of J. A 


TOM M. SHIELDS, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Vicegerent for Western Washington. 


Vance, J. R. O'Donnell, Earl Franch, Cardiff Girard, 

W. F. Downs and 8. Grayson. 7 
The music at the banquet was furnished by Parsons’ 

Orchestra, of which the city of Elma is justly proud. 


List of Kittens. 


Charles Mason Seymour, Seattle; Link Belt Co. : 
John Joyce, Cosmopolis; Grays Harbor Commercial Co. 
Thomas Terry Longridge, Elma; White Star Lbr. Co. 
Thomas Michael Dolan, Aberdeen; S. E. Slade Lbr. Co. 
Otto Carl Jacobsen, Aberdeen ; Vulcan Iron Works. 
Ben Calvert Zigler, Elma; Minard & Co. 

Samuel J. Wray, Elma; S. J. Wray Shingle Mfg. Co. 
Frank Heanon Cross, Elma; Shingle Mfr. 

Albert Edward Le Roy, Elma; White Star Lbr. Co. 
William J. Maise, Elma; Elma Lbr. Co. 

Arthur Lewis Callow, Elma; Elma Shingle Co. 

Lewis Ellsworth Rader, Olalla; Sound View Pub. Co. 
Alexander Too Much Johnson, Elma; Swan & Johnson. 
Myron Eugene Bloom, Elma; White Star Lbr. Co. 
Charles David Hillis, Elma; Servis & Hillis. 

Levinitas S. Wakefield, Elma; White Star Lbr. Co. 
John Mathews Keen,.Tacoma; Hunt & Mottel Co. 

a = - Busing, Elma; Shingle Mfr. 

Harry Miles Tillotson, Seattle; Chicago Belting Co. 
Hannibal D. Blair, Elma; White Star Lbr. Co. 

John Ray Blair, Elma; Mack Shingle Co. 





NO-TSU-OH AT HOUSTON. 


Houston, TEex., Nov. 15.—Houston has been filled with 
visiting lumbermen during the last week who came to the 
annual carnival of No-Tsu-Oh and the gathering of the 
‘eats upon the roof’’ and the doings of the clan of 
Hoo-Hoo in opening the eyes of purblind kittens always 
form one of the big events of the week and Saturday 
was, according to custom, given over to them. 

Twelve purblind kittens were led to the opening of 
eyes. Ten of the candidates were placed in cages and 
hauled through the streets. The special candidates, the 
uncaged pair, took still more active parts in the peculiar 
demonstration. One sat in a black coffin placed flat 
across a wagon. As he rolled to the scene of his initia- 
tion he was compelled to pull a pair of oars and caught 
the air and nothing more with every stroke. The flag 
that had been fastened on the stern of the boat-coffin 
bore the inscription, ‘‘I don’t know where I’m going 
but I’m on the way.’’ The other initiate was called 
upon to cling with all his might to the great figure of a 
black cat placed on another wagon. All were in mask. 

The candidates in the cages were: B. H. Perkins, E. 
M. Winstead, H. H. Scott, Herman Brown, J. B. Russ, 
Charles Cullen, Ben B. Wolf, Sam A, Fain, John 8S. Huey 
and H. C. Macon. 

D. A. Pain rowed the boat-coffin and Mr. Moran, com- 
mercial agent for the Brownsville road in Houston, was 
clinging to the cat. 

But the display was not of candidates alone. In the 
parade a vehicle strange to Hoo-Hoo found a place. It 
was the water wagon. Astride a real sprinkling cart 
rode three unmasked previous initiates—Bliss Gorham, 
Charlie Brooks and Brown Botts. As they were recog- 
nized upon the streets a great cry went up. 

The concatenation this year was under the directiors 
of James Shelton, Vicegerent for the southern part 
of Texas. He was assisted by a number of Hoo-Hoo 
gathered from surrounding towns and members residing 
in Houston. 


WITH THE FORESTERS. 


GOVERNMENT SALE OF TIMBER. 

The Forest Service is preparing to advertise for 
bids on a tract of timber containing 50,000,000 feet of 
red fir and cedar in township 29 north, ranges 2 and 3 
west, near Port Williams, Wash., the tract lying in the 
Olympic national forest reserve. 





ELOQUENT APPEAL IN BEHALF OF FORESTRY. 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 16.—It was an earnest, eloquent 
and vigorous appeal for public sentiment in behalf ot 
the forestry movement that James R. Garfield, former 
secretary of the interior, made before the Wholesalers 
& Manufacturers’ Association, of Detroit, at its recent! 
November dinner in the Hotel Cadillac. His address 
made a deep impression on his hearers. Preservation 
of the forests, he pointed out, was essential to the 
preservation of the waterways, and in this connection 
he told how great areas in China, for example, had been 
transformed into desert wastes because of the destruc 
tion of the forests. In the conservation of these re 
sources, he said, the United States and Canada have a 
common mission and suggested that in this work the) 
might find a basis for freer relations. He said that thr 
and similar organizations throughout the country should 
impress on legislatures the necessity of passing laws 
that would insure the wise use of natural resources. 

This association, the membership of which includes 
several lumbermen, has undertaken an investigation o1 
the congestion of local freight terminals with a view tv 
securing at least some relief. Owing to the lack oi 
proper facilities, it is said, incoming treight piles up sv 
rapidly that it can not be carted away before othe 
shipments arrive, and there is a dearth of cars for the 
transportation of outgoing freight. 





NEW DISTRICT FORESTER FOR OREGON. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 13.—C. 8. Chapman, formerly 
of the Forest Service at Washington, D. C., has arriveu 
in this city to take charge of the offices of the district 
forester in the Beck building, as successor to KE, T. 
Allen, who, after many years of splendid service, has 
resigned to take charge ot the Pacitic Northwest Forest 
Conservation & Protective Association. Mr. Chapman 
takes othcial charge of the district next Monday, when 
Mr. Allen will begin arrangements for the headquarters 
of the association of whicn he will be the head. ‘The 
headquarters will be located in the Beck building. Pians 
for the conservation association will be decided on at a 
meeting to be held at Spokane, Wash., December 1, at 
which the various conservation associations throughout 
the Northwest and along the Pacific coast will be rep 
resented. 





~ 


ASSISTANT TO THE FOREST SERVICE. 

The Panama Canal Zone is being used as a sort of an 
experiment station in regard to various matters of pub 
lic interest. 1t seems to be, so far as woods are con 
cerned, an assistant to the Forest Service. The canal 
commission has been making experiments with native 
lumber. Trial orders amounting to about 150,000 feet 
resulted in cancelation because of slow delivery. ‘The 
reports show that the hard lumber ordered was fairly 
satistactory, but that the soft woods were liable to at 
tack by worms, As soon as real lumber operations are 
under way in the timber of the Republic of Panama 
there may be a different story to tell. The Yorest 
Service has asked the commission to use some eucalyptus 
piles and lumber experimentally in the canal work, and 
that will be done provided prices are satistactory. ‘The 
Forest Service in this connection says that, as euca- 
lyptus will probably be in the market in considerable 
quantities in a comparatively few years, it is desirable 
to determine its utilities and it wishes the canal com 
mission to report on eucalyptus as to its resistance to the 
teredo and to the attacks of ants when used for con- 
struction lumber. It does not mention the species that 
are to be tested. There is great variety in the qualities 
of different species of eucalyptus. Some are known to 
resist decay or attacks of the teredo when immersed in 
salt water; others yield as quickly as soft pine. Some 
resist rot when exposed to the air; others yield to it 
In a genus which contains so many species of such vary 
ing qualities those who would obtain definite informa- 
tion must be definite in their use of terms. 





WOOL GROWEKS CRITICISE FOREST SERVICE. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 15.—With 150 delegates in at- 
tendance the twelfth annual convention of the Oregon 
Wool Growers’ Association convened in Pendleton last 
week. The annual report of Secretary Smythe shows the 
affairs of the association in excellent condition. Presi 
dent J. M. Burgess made a thrust at the Forest Service 
by declaring that the policy of the government in its 
control of range in the forest reserve was destructive to 
the wool growing industry. He pleaded with the wool 
growers to hold clips until public sale days instead of 
contracting in advance, as those who. sold early this year 
lost from 1 to 4 cents on every pound. Judge Stephen 
«a. Lowell, of Pendleton, declared that range, forest and 
waterpower problems could not be solved in alignment 
by either Mr. Pinchot or Mr. Ballinger. Admitting that 
both were probably right in a degree he insisted that 
both were wrong in equally as great a degree. He d» 
clared that questions could not be settled without takin 
into consideration the present users of the public doma. . 
and that arbitrary rulings by federal officials were wholly 
wrong. 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


Coming Conventions. 


December 7—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, annual, at St. Paul, Minn. 


December 8, 9, 10—The National Rivers & Harbors Con- 
gress, New Willard hotel, Washington, D. C. 


January 4—Louisiana Forestry Association, Minden, La. 


January —.—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Baltimore, Md. 


January 12-13—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool hotel, Indianapolis. 


January 12-13-14—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Lincoln, Neb., Lincoln Auditorium, 


January 18—Union Association of Lumber Dealers of Ohio, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania and Kentucky, Columbus, Ohio, 


January 19—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Bal- 
timore, 


January 18-20—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sinton hotel. 


January 25-26—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 


January 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


January 26-27—Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, kivansville, Ind. 


January 27-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburg. 


February 1-2-3—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen's Association, 
Portiand, Ore. 


February 16-18—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, La 
Salle hotel, Chicago, 


February 18-26—Third Annual Cement Show, Coliseum, 
Chicago. 


February 23-24-25—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 1-5—Northwestern Cement Products Association, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. 


April 12, 138, 14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
twenty-fourth annual, San Antonio, 





CHANGE OF DATE OF HARDWOOD MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ EIGHTH ANNUAL, 

The eighth annual meeting of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States will be 
held at the Sinton hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, February 
1, 2 and 3, 1910. 

it had been contemplated by the executive officers 
of the association to hold the annual conclave at an 
earlier date, but on thoroughly canvassing the situa- 
tion it was concluded that postponement would’ be 
more advisable. The reasons for deferring the date 
have been communicated to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
- Secretary Lewis Doster, and are given as fol- 
Ows: 

At first it was thought desirable to hold the annual 

January 18, 19 and 20, but it was found that a num- 
ber of meetings about that time had been proposed 
by other organizations which will be of directly vital 
importance to a large number of the members of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. 
_ Im the week covering the dates above named there 
is to be a meeting of the Western Classification Com- 
mittee at San Antonio, Tex., which is a long distance 
from the meeting place of the hardwood association. 
The San Antonio meeting will be of vital interest to 
the lumbermen of the Mississippi valley and the en- 
tire Southwest. 

The same week the Union Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers of Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania and Kentucky will 
hold its big convention in Columbus. A number of the 
members of the hardwood association will attend that 
meeting. 

in deference to the San Antonio meeting, to be at- 
tended by a great many of the members of the hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
who are located in the Southwest, including Memphis, 
St. Louis and even Chicago, an avoidance of conflict 
with the time of that meeting is advisable, and a like 
deference toward the Columbus meeting is desired. 

If the date of the hardwood convention should be 
fixed for a previous week, to include January 11, 12 
and 13, several members of the hardwood association 
would desire to attend the annual meetings of several 
large corporations which occur in that week. Such 
conflict occurred last year, seriously cutting short the 
— at the annual of the hardwood associa- 
ion. 

Later in ang namely, the 25th, 26th and 27th, 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association will hold 
its annual convention at New Orleans, and in the 
same week the annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held at Kansas City. 
The Tri-State retailers’ association annual will occur 
at Evansville, Ind., and the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania will convene in that 
week. In order not to conflict with any of these meet- 
ings the executive board of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States have decided 
to hold their annual convention on the dates stated in 
the outset, February 1, 2 and 3. 

It is intended to induce consumers to attend in 
large numbers, so that it is thought that a date late 
in the winter will be best, taking all reasons for it 
into consideration. 


COMING APPLE SHOW OF INTERNATIONAL 
INTEREST. 

SPOKANE, WASsH., Nov. 13.—Next week Spokane will 
entertain visitors for the second National Apple Show. 
E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president of the Phoenix Mill 
Company, and J. P. McGoldrick, president of the MeGold- 
rick Lumber Company, trustees for the apple show, have 
been busy this week arranging for the coming event. 
The Washington Mill Company has furnished thousands 
of apple boxes for the great fruit displays. The show 
will surpass anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
world and is attracting international attention. Already 
many buyers from foreign countries have put in an 
appearance to bid for the apple product and the com- 
petition for the Inland Empire crop is keen. 





MONTHLY MEETING OF OREGON & WASHING- 
TON LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 15.—A large delegation of 
lumber manufacturers will be at Cottage Grove, this 
state, November 20, in attendance at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, to begin at 3 o’clock Saturday after- 
noon. The business men of Cottage Grove have arranged 
to give the visitors a fine reception at the Cottage Grove 
Commercial Club and Saturday evening a standard 
Pullman sleeper will be at the station, so that those 
wishing to return that night can be accommodated 
without inconvenience. A large number of millmen from 
the country surrounding Cottage Grove and the entire 
Willamette valley are planning to attend. A meeting 
of the directors of the association will be held at 
Cottage Grove during the afternoon. 





BREAKING THE NEWS. 


A. L. Porter, secretary and treasurer of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, Wash., has 
displayed his customary originality in adopting a unique 
method of announcing the seventh annual convention of 
his association, which is to be held in February at Port- 
land, Ore. The announcement is in the form of a postal 
eard entitled ‘‘Breaking the News,’’ the title being 
illustrated by the face of a child breaking through a 














“BREAKING THE NEWS” OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 
OF THE WESTERN RETAILERS. 


newspaper. The exact date of the meeting is not as yet 
fixed, and Mr. Porter is sending out this little reminder 
in order that members may keep the meeting in mind 
and be sure to have the date open. The announcement 
of the meeting contains the statement that it is to be 
the largest and best convention of lumbermen ever held 
in the Pacific Northwest, and the energy heretofore dis- 
played by the members of that association may be taken 
as an assurance that the statement contained in the 
notice of the meeting is true. 





NEW ORGANIZATION OF RETAIL LUMBER 
DEALERS. 


BautTImorE, Mp., Nov. 16.—Organization of the retail 
lumber dealers of this city was effected Wednesday of 
last week. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President—George B. Hunting, N. W. James Lumber 
Company. 

Vice president—Henry FP. Duker, Otto Duker & Co. 
Secretary-treasurer—George H. Poehlmann, Poehlmann & 


“Divecteca—Bentamte C. Bayne, George H. Poehlmann, 
Harry C. Matthews, of Thomas Matthews & Son; A. Frank 
Gilbert, of the J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Company; 
Samuel H. Helfrich, of Géorge Helfrich & Son; John H. 
Geis, Joseph D. Virdin, of the Canton Lumber Company, 
and John J. Duffy, of the Lafayette Mill & Lumber Company. 

The old name of the Baltimore Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has been retained, and a liberal constitution 
and bylaws have been adopted. It was the opinion of 
many dealers that the old organization occupied itself 
too much with price regulation and thus gave rise to dis- 
sensions, and special care has been taken to avoid this 
obstacle in the new body. All the yards in the city, 
about thirty, have become members, and the outlook for 
effective work on the part of the association in the 
direction of abolishing trade abuses is encouraging. 

Weekly meetings will be held at the Lumber Exchange 
on East Fayette street, and it has been suggested that 
some place be provided where members can take their 
lunch, which would prove an additional means of bring- 
ing the retailers closer together. 


Convention Reports. 


WOODWORKERS’ ANNUAL. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 17.—The Woodworkers’ Asso- 
ciation held its twenty-ninth annual meeting at the 
Bingham house, Samuel B. Vrooman presiding. 





NEW MEMBERS FOR RETAIL ASSOCIATION, 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 16.—Arthur D. Holmes, secre- 
tary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, reports the following new members: 

Mallory & Ford, Blissfield. W. C. Eldred, Reading. 
Cc. F. Spohr & Son, Dundee. The Miller Grain Co., Vassar. 


J. D. Arnold, North Adams. W. A. Forbes & Co., Caro. 
G. A. Stone, Petersburg. 





JOINT MEETING OF TRAFFIC MEN. 

New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 15.—The joint bimonthly 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley and Southeastern 
Freight associations opened at the St. Charles hotel this 
morning and will continue through the greater part 
of the week. About 150 railway officials are in attend- 
ance, but it is said that no important changes of rates 
are contemplated. 


SHINGLE MEN MEET. 


EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 13.—Today Secretary D. A. 
Ford, of the Washington Shingle Grading Association, 
met with the Skagit county body in Sedro-Woolley. A 
majority of the shingle mills in that section were repre- 
sented. The purpose of the meeting was to ascertain if 
manufacturers favored the establishment of selling agen- 
cies, and the séntiment was unanimously in favor of such 
agencies. A committee of five manufacturers was ap- 
pointed and instructed to organize at least two selling 
agencies for Skagit county to handle the product direct 
to the trade. Another topic discussed was the proposed 
abolition of transfer privileges. 








PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN MEET. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 16.—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change held a meeting November 4, at which the Whit- 
ing Lumber Company and the Cummer Lumber Company 
were elected to membership. The president appointed 
Samuel B. Vrooman, Robert C. Lippincott, Franklin 
Smedley, Fred S. Underhill and Frank C. Gillingham as 
delegates to represent the exchange at the convention 
of the National Rivers & Harbors Congress which will 
meet at Washington, D. C., December 9 and 10. Samuel 
B. Vrooman, Maurice C. Burton and Victor A. Kugler, 
delegates to the Atlantic Deeper Waterways convention, 
which meets at Norfolk, Va., left today at 10 a. m. 





OHIO CREDIT MEN MEET. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 16.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Columbus Association of Credit Men was held 
at the Ohio Club Monday evening, November 15, when the 
usual dinner was preceded by the business session.- Wade 
Mills, president of the American Coal & Coke Company, 
of Detroit, and active head of the well known legal firm 
of Jackson, Mills, Culver & Griffith, was the principal 
speaker. 

Members of the club have formed a ‘‘get together’’ 
club,: pledging themselves to secure at least two new 
members each by February 1. Lumbermen are active 
in the councils of the association, which takes the place 
of the local Lumbermen’s Credit Association, disbanded 
some time ago. A committee consisting of G. C. Horst, 
A. R. Merkle, R. T. Huggard, F. C. Eaton, E. B. Dennis, 
George H. Cless and B. J. Throop has been named to 
look after legislation during the coming session of the 
general assembly. O. H. Perry, F. E. Huggins and B. 
G. Watson compose the adjustment bureau committee. 





TIGHT BARREL STAVE MANUFACTURERS IN 
SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 


MempPuis, TENN., Nov. 16.—The National Tight Bar- 
rel Stave Manufacturers’ Association held its semi- 
annual meeting in Memphis last week, with President Ed 
Hamilton in the chair. About seventy-five delegates 
were in attendance. 

One of the most interesting subjects discussed at the 
meeting was the substitution of tin for wood in the 
manufacture of packages for handling lard. The meet- 
ing decided that a publicity campaign would be launched 
to show to retail merchants that it is to their advantage 
to handle lard packed in barrels, rather than in packages 
made of tin. 

The association also said that it would codperate with 
the other organizations in the efforts of the latter to 
prevent the substitution of other materials for wood in 
the manufacture of packages for handling various com- 
modities. 

Among the Memphis members who addressed the con- 
vention were Walker Wellford, secretary of the Chicka- 
saw Cooperage Company, who told of the development 
of the stave business from the standpoint of Memphis, 
and Herman Katz, who spoke of the growth of the stave 
business. 

President Hamilton stated before the adjournment of 
the meeting that conditions in the tight barrel trade 
were more favorable than they had been for more than 
a year, and that the trade, as a rule, were inclined to 
take an optimistic view of the outlook. 

The convention was in session two days, but most of 
the business was transacted behind closed doors. 
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BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 16.—The annual meeting of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange will be held December 6 at 
the Merchants’ Club on German street. The yearly re- 
ports will be submitted and other business will be dis- 
posed of, and after the business session the customary 
banquet will be served. 

John H. Geis, of John H. Geis & Co.; George W. 
Eisenhauer, of the Eisenhauer-MacLea Company, and 


Joseph D. Virdin, of the Canton Lumber Company, have 
been appointed a nominating committee, and they will 
have the regular ticket fully made up within the next 
few days. 

The exchange is in receipt of communications from 
the New York Lumber Trade Association asking for 
information about the details of the inspection system in 
force in Baltimore, and it has been furnished by Secre- 
tary John H. Manken. 

William D. Gill will represent the exchange this week 
at the Inland Deep Waterways Convention at Norfolk, 


Va. The lumbermen of the East are vitally interested in 
the building of protected waterways, so that vessels can 
avoid the risks of an outside passage. The construc- 
tion of such channels would tend to cheapen the trans- 
portation of lumber as well as other commodities and 
thus benefit the entire country. 

The managing committee of the exchange held a spe- 
cial meeting on Wednesday of last week and passed 
upon a matter of classification, the question at issue 
being whether a dealer ought to be rated a wholesaler 
or a retailer. 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS IN SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Many Mills Represented —Resolution Favoring Standardization of Odd Lengths Adopted—Leading Topics of Trade Interest Before the Meeting. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

New ORuEANS, La., Nov. 17.—At what was probably 
the best attended semiannual meeting in its history, the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers today adopted a reso- 
lution standardizing odd lengths; appointed a commit- 
tee to take up with the highest ranking traffic officials 
of one of the great railway systems the matter of a 
speedier and more just handling of claims; adopted the 
report of its committee on culover lands, to the eitect 
that it would be better to reclaim cutover cypress lands 
for agricultural purposes than to attempt reforestation, 
adopted grading rules for car siding, roofing and lin- 
ing, and transacied a lot of routine business. The meet- 
ing was called to order at the Grunewald hotel at 11 
o’clock a. m. and adjourned at 6 p. m., one hour being 
taken for lunch. Twenty-eight mills were represented 
and two members, the Chalmette Cypress Company and 
the Arabila & Wardville Lumber Company, of Ward- 
ville, La., were elected. 


Report of the Secretary. 


President Wilbert presided, but refused to ‘‘come 
across’? with a semiannual address. Secretary George 
Watson presented his report, which was applauded and 
ordered spread oh the records. It follows: 


It is usual for the secretary of an association such as this 
to report at each meeting what has been accomplished since 
his last report. I intend departing from this custom for 
the reason that our members already have been intormed, 
by bulletin and circular letter, of the workings of our 
organization. If they have read what we have sent them 
they know what we have done. 

The important things to consider now are those which 
are impending. In other words, those problems which the 
manufacturer of lumber must face in the near future should 
be discussed; there should be a full realization of their 
importance and plans should be made to properly meet 
them when they develop. We are prone to look into the 
future only with regard to supply, demand and prices, but 
we should go further, for we are now confronted with 
conditions of a character such as we have never been called 
upon to meet. We are placed in an anomalous position 
which we should combat and we, as lumbermen, are oftener 
misquoted, misjudged and misunderstood than any other 
set of business men on top of the earth. 

i hold that this is mostly our fault. Secure in the 
knowledge of our own honesty of purpose, we have smiled 
at the things said of us and have made no effort to correct 
erroneous statements or to set the public right where it 
has been wrong. We should have learned a lesson from 
the lumber trust investigation and from the tariff fight, 
but 1 am afraid we have not. It is as true today as it 
was two years ago that if we are called a trust we smile 
- the other fellow’s ignorance and say nothing to enlighten 

Im. 

in his own opinion the average citizen understands the 
lumber business as well as do those who have spent their 
lives at it, and the mere fact that you have bought trees 
and the land upon which they grow does not prevent him 


irom forcing his ideas upon the public as to how and when 
these trees shall be cut, and the public implicitly believe 
him. Is not it our fault if we sit still and let the public 


receive its education from those who know nothing of the 
subject? Should we not add ourselves to the faculty and 
do some of the teaching? 


The Greatest Problem. 


This leads up to the greatest problem of the day for 
luiaber manufacturers, which is the ans of timber 
conservation out of politics. I am afraid it is almost too 
late to accomplish this, for it is already the subject of 
much political speculation in the various capitals. As with 
the lumber trust bugaboo, we have moved too late. We are 
too apt to smile at mere theories and to do nothing until 
they have developed into such deep rooted conditions that 
it is almost impossible to overcome them. Thus it was 
with the trust theory, which has cost the lumbermen mil- 
lions of dollars and which was directly responsible for the 
— fight and the partial elimination of the tariff on 
umber, 

Gentlemen, it is an absolute certainty that this state 
(and others, for that matter) is preparing to pass laws 
looking to the conservation of timber. In the guise of 
protecting all natural resources, timber alone will be legis- 
lated against, for the reason that other varieties of conser- 
vation might not be popular with the voting public. It 
is not my intention to argue for or against conservation. 
Properly handled it would mean, as Captain White sug- 
gested in New Orleans a few weeks ago, sufficiently hig 
prices for uppers to cause a heavier consumption of lower 
grades and thus permit the prottiable sawing of top and 
other inferior logs. He also suggested in St. Louis last 
week that this impending legislation should make it a 
Inisdemeanor, punishable by fine, for a lumber manufacturer 
to sell lumber for less than it would cost to grow the trees 
and saw them into lumber. 

The idea aione that there are bound to be conservation 
laws introduced in the various state legislatures in the very 
near future is not the particular cause for worry. It is 
the fact that these laws will be written, introduced and 
perhaps passed by politicians seeking to popularize them- 
Selves and who know not the least rudiments of the lumber 
business, that should cause us to sit up and take notice. 
Che public will be with the politician in this movement, 
for the public, while it concedes that the farmer owns his 
land and the crop upon it, has been educated into the belief 
that it has more rights than have you in the timber upon 
which you are paying taxes. Therefore it is of supreme 
importance that these impending laws be watched, that 
thew be absolutely defeated, unless they are alike in all 
umber roducing states, and that the lumbermen take a 
greater interest in such political moves, for they are strong 
if they act together. I am informed that three bills lookin 
toward timber conservation are already prepared and wi 
h brought up at the next session of the uisiana legis- 
ature. No matter what these bills are they should be 


defeated if they in any way tend toward unfair competition 
for business between the lumbermen of Louisiana and those 
of any other state. 


Conservation of Cypress. 

It is difficult to conceive just where cypress enters into 
this conservation movement. It does not grow on hills, 
where the soil is subject to erosion, nor is it responsible for 
the water: supply at the head waters of streams. It does 
grow in the richest soil to be found on this little earth of 
ours, and some of the most productive farms to be found 
anywhere were once cypress swamps. ‘The cypress people 
believe that true conservation should be practiced at the 
other end of the line and that that wood should be used 
which will not decay and soon require replacing, which 
means, of course, the greater use of cypress. Joking aside, 
we are between two millstones. There is the movement to 
prevent the depletion of the forests and there is the move- 
ment to drain all swamp lands. A certain tract of cypress 
which is known to some of you was drained a number of 
years ago, with the result that a large number of trees are 
dead or dying. ‘The September storm of this year blew 
down 20,000,000 feet of this weakened timber and yet you, 
according to popular demand, must submit to laws which 
will prevent the cutting of your timber and laws which 
will drain your swamps. 

It is no secret how politicians handle such things, nor 
is it strange that we should be fearful of the results of 
legislation ey by them. They want us to conserve, 
and yet what did they do to timber taxes this year? To 
ease the burden of the poor Louisiana farmer who was 
afflicted with boll weevil troubles, ten millions of dollars 
were lifted from the farmers’ taxes and practically all of 
it was saddled upon the timber owner. ‘This is the kind of 
medicine you have to take. 

Another of the important problems of the day is the 
present militant attitude of the lumber retailer. During 
the last <cwo years the manufacturer has been in the depths 
and has been making little, if any, profit out of his business. 
On the other hand, the retailer has prospered, has learned 
to assert his authority over the manufacturer needing orders 
and has become more aggressive in insisting that all business 
be transacted according to methods dictated by him. He 
tells the manufacturer there are certain customers whosé 
business is thoroughly worth while whom he shall not sell, 
but that he shall cleave only unto the retailer. He is also 
preparing to dictate to the manufacturer the business meth- 
ods- he shall follow in dealing with these customers he is 
willing to let the manufacturer have. He is making every 
preparation to insert, after his midwinter convention, terms 
of sale of his own making in the orders he will thereafter 
give. If for economic reasons the manufacturer sees fit to 
make changes in the lengths of a certain few items, he 
uses it for campaign purposes, stuffs the ballot box and 
makes it appear that all items are to be so changed. His 
arguments lead one to think that only 12- and 16-foot 
lengths are purchased by the retailer, as only they can be 
used without waste. 

I do not intend to be harsh in this criticism of the 
retailer, but it is a condition you have met and unless there 
is a change the manufacturer will have other problems to 
reckon with. 

These subjects are too deep to be handled in such a short 
report as this, but they are of such importance that they 
should receive your earnest consideration. 


Treasurer Dodge’s report showed a balance on the 
right side. He expressed the belief that the revenues 
were ample to meet expenses and had no suggestions 
regarding finance to offer. 

Committee reports were passed until that on grading 
rules was reached. Chairman Bruce submitted a rule to 
cover car roofing, siding and lining. It was adopted for 
roofing and siding and the committee was directed to 
frame a separate rule for lining. 

A rule on short flooring was also offered and adopted. 
The matter of ‘‘odd lengths,’’ here brought up, was 
deferred until after lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Chairman Bruce, of the grading rules committee, pre- 
sented a rule on car lining, which was adopted. He next 
offered a rule making odd lengths standard for planing 
mill stock, explaining what had been done in this diree- 
tion at the annual meeting of the National association 
in Seattle and presenting the argument in its favor. 
After some discussion it was decided to standardize odd 
lengths for all stock furnished random lengths, but to 
limit the amount of odd lengths stuff to be shipped in 
any one item in any shipment. As adopted the rule 
reads: 

All random length stock may be furnished in odd as well 


even foot lengths, but there shall not be to exceed 20 
cent of odd lengths in any one item. 


Chairman Downman, of the railroad committee, spoke 
of the car shortage and of the traffic department’s ex- 
perience with ‘‘informal complaints’’ before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, presenting in this connec- 
tion Traffic Manager McKay’s report. The committee, 
headed, was getting an estimate of what it would cost 
to prosecute as formal complaints several hundred in- 
formal complaints on which action could not be secured. 
The committee was given power to act if it believed the 
cost of prosecuting them formally not prohibitive. 

On another member’s motion, Messrs. Gerrans, Down- 
man and Gilbert were appointed a committee to bring 
to the attention of Traffic Manager Stubbs, of the 
Southern Pacific, the slow and arbitrary, methods by 
which the local claims department of his road handled 
claims. More than half the claims filed with the asso- 
ciation’s traffic department, it was stated, were against 
the Southern Pacific. 


Report of Committee on Terms of Sale. 


Acting Chairman Westmoreland, of the tupelo com- 
mittee, submitted several changes in the grading rules 
for that wood, which were adopted. Mr. Westmoreland 
also presented the following report as chairman of the 
terms-of-sale committee: 

As the Chicago meeting of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress abolished the terms of sale which were in effect . 
in all lumber organizations participating in that congress, 
it was necessary for this association to immediately put in 
effect terms of sale of its own and I, therefore, as chairman 
of the committee on terms of sale, called a meeting to con- 
vene in New Orleans June 25. There were also present 
at this meeting the members of the committee on grades, the 
committee on form of price list and the delegation attending 
the Chicago convention of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress. As all committees of this association have been 
given power to act, subject to the later ratification of the 
association itself, our committee adopted terms of sale which 
were ordered printed on slips to be attached to invoices, 
acceptances etc., as follows: 


NOTICE. 

For protection against loss in transit, we request that 
you make a record cf the box car door seal numbers 
and initials. If shipment has been transferred from 
original car and there is damaged stock, or a shortage, 
demand that the railway agent verify your statement. 
Should he refuse, advise us immediately. No claim will 
be considered if not mailed with expense bill within 
five days after arrival of car. Should there be a short- 
age, the loss occurred in transit and we must have your 
affidavit. 

TERMS OF SALE. 

The consignee shail pay freight, balance net cash, 
sixty days from date of invoice. Discount (a premium 
offered tor prompt remittance) will be allow on the 
amount remitted only, as follows: Two percent within 
fifteen days or 1 percent within thirty days from date 
of invoice. 


These terms of sale were ordered placed in the Price 
Current by the committee on form of price list and in the 
grading rules by the committee on grades and specifications. 

The meeting held was a joint session for the reason that 
the matters to be taken up overlapped from one committee 
to another. The joint session ordered that rubber stamps 
be prepared and sent to all member's, these stamps to 
used on acceptances, invoices, Cg and in any corre- 
spondence bearing upon the sale of lumber. The wording 
of this stamp is as follows: 


Our lumber is sold on the grading rules and terms of 
sale of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
and subject to the “Code of Bthics’” of the American 
Lumber Trades Congress, and all quotations are made 
and orders accepted thereon. Claims on account of 
grade or measurement will be adjusted on report of 
inspector of above association, party in error to pay 
cost of inspection. A variation of more than 5 percent 
in measurement or grade of the item complained of shall 
constitute an error. 


As the action here quoted has already been taken by your 
committee on terms of sale I respectfully request that the 
association at this meeting ratify said action. 

Chairman Debblieux submitted a carefully prepared 
and argued report for the committee on shingles. 

Chairman Bruce reported for the committee on form 
of price list. 

One of the meeting’s features was the report of Chair- 
man Hewes, of the committee on utility of cutover lands, 
Basing its opinion on the report of Forester McLain, 
of the Forest Service, who made a study of cypress 
growth last year, the committee advised against attempt- 
ing to reforest. Forester McLain’s investigation, it was 
shown, led to the conclusion that cypress under ordinary 
conditions required 150 years to mature. Specially 
treated, by thinning the stand and otherwise fostering 
and protecting young growth, it might be possible to 
grow trees to merchantable size in ninety years, but the 
return in the latter case would probably be not over 3 
percent. The committee therefore advised that the cut- 
over land, where possible, be reclaimed and devoted to 
agriculture, it being very rich and splendidly adapted for 
that purpose wherever drained and made available. The 
report was adopted. 

Mr. Hewes also brought up the matter of ‘‘ divorcing’’ 
the Atchafalaya river from the Mississippi. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres now subject to annual overflow would, 
he said, be rendered directly available for settlement and 
cultivation while more would be reclaimable at a small 
additional cost to owners or settlers. On his motion the 
following committee was appointed to urge the project 
upon Congress, the government officials, the state levee 
boards and others holding jurisdiction in the matter: 
Messrs. Hewes, Wigginton and Schwing. 

Mr. Gerrans submitted the report of the delegation to 
the American Lumber Trades Congress. The report was 
adopted and the delegation’s action was ratified by 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. Bruce reported for the delegation to the National 
association’s annual at Seattle, told of the latter’s de- 
cision to meet in this city next spring and asked for the 
appointment of a general committee to arrange for its 
reception and entertainment, with power to appoint sub- 
committees if necessary. A motion to that effect car- 
ried and the following committee was named: Messrs. 
Bruce, Downman, Dibert, Williams and Bloss. 

Forester R. S. Pierson, of the Forest Service at Wash- 
ington, attended both sessions of the meeting. 
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CHICAGO LUMBERMEN FIGHT RIVER ENCROACHMENT. 





Claim Bridge at Stewart Avenue which Railway Purposes Building will Obstruct River 
Channel—Council Committee Sustains Revocation of Permit. 





The various business men’s associations of Chicago are 
actively engaged in opposing the present plans of the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company to bridge the river at 
Stewart avenue. : : 

The first to take up the cudgel was the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which met about three weeks ago 
and appointed a committee composed of C. F. Wiehe, 
secretary of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, F. W. 
Upham, of Upham & Agler, and president of the City 
Fuel Company, and John C. Spry, president of the John 
C. Spry Lumber Company. This committee will leave 
shortly for Washington and lay the matter before the 
Secretary of War. ; 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago met re- 
cently in the Rector building and passed resolutions pro- 
testing against the construction of the bridge on the 
present plans. The resolutions set forth the fact that 
the north abutment of the proposed bridge will project 
six feet into the river, and the south abutment 80 feet 
into the river. This, it claims, will obstruct the river 
channel, and also greatly increase the force of water, 
so much so that it will make it dangerous and a menace 
to navigation. ; 

The association appointed a committee composed of 
Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, and J. W. Embree, vice president of the 
Rittenhouse & Embree Company. This committee will 
also proceed to Washington shortly. att 

The Chicago Real Estate Board has also taken similar 
action on the subject. , 

The resolutions adopted by the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago are as follows: 

Wuenreas, The secretary of war has issued a permit to 
the Pennsylvania Company for the construction of a new 
pridge over the Chicago river at Stewart avenue, the plans 
of construction of which provide that the north abutment 
will project six feet into the river and the south abutment 
eighty feet into the river, and . 

WHEREAS, Vessels lying adjacent to the docks at this 
point will obstruct the’ river channel, and 

Wuereas, The abutment being fifteen feet wide and 
eighty feet out in the river, will be an obstruction that 
will greatly increase the present velocity of water, so much 
that it will make it dangerous and detrimental and a 
menace to navigation, and : 

WHEREAS, The sanitary district of Chicago has expended 
miilions of dollars providing for a 200-foot channel, and 

WHEREAS, Conditions are entirely different at this date 
than when the permit was issued by the government to the 
Pennsylvania Company in 1907, and 

WueErEAS, The reports of the War Department show that 
owing to the inadequate river conditions the city of Chicago 
has iost much of its commerce, and | ; ; 

WHEREAS, It is strictly feasible, simply being a question 
of cost at this point, to construct a bridge giving a full 
200-foot unobstructed span; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
objects and protests against the construction of said bridge 
on present plans, and be it further 

Resolved, That this association urges the secretary of 
war to revoke any permit which has been issued for this 
construction of bridge until a full and complete hearing can 
be had by all of the people interested therein, and be it 
further , 

Resolved, That the War Department issue no more permits 
for the construction of bridges over the Chieago river that 
do not give a full 200-foot unobstructed span, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be sent to the federal 
and iocal authorities and to ali civic associations interested. 

The city of Chicago has taken up the fight to re- 
strain the Pennsylvania railroad from putting its bridge 
across the Chicago river under the present plans and 
specifications. Mayor Busse last week appointed a com- 
mittee of two to go to Washington at the same time the 
other committees go. The members of this committee 
are John Hanbury and Alderman Foell. ; 

The committee on harbors, wharfs and bridges of the 
city council of Chicago held a meeting Monday, Novem- 
ber 15, at which the Pennsylvania railroad, through its 
attorney and engineer, and the lumbermen and freight 
carrying interests were represented. : 

Speeches were made favoring the revocation of the per- 
mit granted to the Pennsylvania railroad by Edward 
Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
and Captain Sullivan, of the Lake Carriers’ Association, 
and Chairman Marcy, of the river improvement committee 
of the Association of Commerce. The railroad went on 
the principle, in all its arguments, that inasmuch as 
there were obstructions in the Chicago river and as long 
as those obstructions were there before, it failed to see 
why it could not put in another. The evidence adduced 
showed that if a bridge was built, such as the railroad 
planned to build, it would become necessary in the course 
of the next four or five years to construct a new one, 
as by that time there would be boats that could not go 
through. ‘ ; 

Mr. Marcy said that the railroad, in all its arguments, 
spoke about the Polk street bridge and others with 140- 
foot draws, but that it should be remembered that those 
are straight cut, while that at Stewart avenue is a curve, 
and that it is impossible to navigate a boat around a 
curve as easy as to turn on a straight cut. He said the 
eurrent will be different; everything will be different. 
He said it would be unfair and unjust to the shipping 
interests to allow the Pennsylvania road to put in that 
bridge, and that he did not think the Pennsylvania road 
should do it, considering its interests in the city of 
Chicago. 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
spoke to the question as follows: 

I am here to represent as a member of the Lumber Asso- 
ciation of Chicago directly, and indirectly as an owner, for 
our company owns twenty-two boats coming into the Chicago 
river weekly, and also owns some thousands of feet of dock 
frontage in Chicago, and we are vitally interested in this 
project. Answering Mr. Loesch’s question in regard to coal 
selling property, surely thatis by no means a new thing. In 


Chicago property has been bought and sold every day; we 
have in the last three years invested over $700,000 in dock 
property in Chicago, buying a piece in the last year. We 
are in the market for more dock property, and for what 
purpose? To increase the facilities for dcing business in 
Chicago, for bringing lumber here that can not be trans- 
ported largely by.railroad, in many cases, there being no 
railroad going to the saw mills where this lumber is pro- 
duced, it coming in here largely from Georgian bay, Canada. 
in a recent talk with Mr. Scully, of the Scully Steel & Iron 
Company, who has recently purchased property about four 
blocks west of this particular place, Mr. Scully told me he 
was transporting iron to Buffalo by the lakes, right through 
the Chicago river, on a less basis than it could be trans- 
ported by rail; the same we are doing with our lumber. 

think both of those illustrations contradict absolutely 
the statement about the Chicago property being for sale on 
the West Chicago branch. I thoroughly agree with Captain 
Sullivan that the citizens of this town are practically unani- 
mous for a 200-foot channel in the Chicago river for special 
purposes, for sanitary purposes and for commercial naviga- 
tion. 

In regard to the building of this bridge, it has been 
demonstrated that it is merely a question of expense. Now 
the question of expense is simply a question of who has 
made this mistake. If the city of Chicago has made it the 
vennsylvania road should receive back a_ proportion- 
ate amount. I am not here for a moment to attempt to 
inconvenience the Pennsylvania road, or to have it put to a 
cent’s worth of loss. That is the position I believe we 
ought to take in this matter. The city of Chicago is big 
enough, and :f it made the mistake in granting this permit 
to the railroad to build this bridge, somebody should stand 
this expense, but it is not to be considered that we should 
go on with a mistake when we know it is an error, and I 
um here to protest against it. We can not furnish any 
reasonable, substantial, practicable reasons why it should 
not be 200 feet, especially curves. It is almost impossible 
to navigate a boat 500 fect long with another boat lying at 
coal dock with bypass 80 feet wide on one side and sticking 
out 60 feet on the other side. 

We have coming here to Chicago from 400 to 500 boats in 
the summer. ‘The trouble today in getting boats up to our 
dock, as a principal reason, is on account of the obstacles 
in the Chicago river. 


Captain Sullivan, who represented the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, and who is a vessel agent, said: 


I want to say to you gentlemen of the committee that 
this gentleman, the attorney here, and this engineer is 
simply throwing dust in the eyes of the committee, or at- 
tempting to throw dust when he indicates by introducing a 
little model here—a boat on a flat piece of paper—to show 
you that he can navigate a ship. ‘The first objection I am 
going to make to the project: I will say I am a taxpayer 
to the city of Chicago and I have been paying taxes ever 
since the sanitary project was originated. 

They [the Pennsylvania railroad] propose to come up 
here and take 80 feet of the most valuable property in the 
world today, that is, the south branch of the Chicago river. 
The state of Illinois has appropriated $20,000,000 to put 
this project through, the President of the United States and 
100 delegates went to New Orleans only about two weeks 
ago, with governors from every state in the Union, advo- 
cating this deep waterway to the Gulf. The gentlemen 
talked glibly about this plat. He is going with the current, 
but turn around and go down this way (indicating), this 
obstruction in the river compels him to go down here, not 
here. Here is a mile and three-quarters of current piling 
up against this thing. You take a vessel displacing a ton- 
nage of 6,000 or 7,000 tons of water and she handles en- 
tirely different. 

Mr. Loesch told you of the question of money, the same 
condition existed down here, that we already know, at Jack- 
son and Adams. 

Some previous council committee granted a lease of land 
to the St. Paul or Pennsylvania road for the purpose of a 
little switch track. When the sanitary district wanted to 
get the channel for proper amount of water there, and 
wanted to get that land, they had to go into court and con- 
demn it. They have got $1,380,000 of the taxpayers’ money, 
now what are they going to do with that? They can build 
a pretty big bridge, they can build a bridge without en- 
croaching on the river. They say these people want to sell 
their property; that probably is true. Somebody may want 
to come in and put up a mammoth warehouse on the river. 
The river will be lined with warehouses if we give them the 
proper channel—in ten years 

The question of money should not be considered by this 
committee at all; it is a question of free navigation. 

(Referring to plat.) They do not have to cross upon 
that angle if they do not want to; that is a question of 
dollars and cents. ‘They can cross straight if they want to. 
They say it will put a curve in their tracks; why this same 
railroad in one of their advertising cards has a horseshoe 
curve—down in their office—but if you ask them to make 
a_ curve here of an inch of two in Chicago. [At this point 
Mr. Sullivan was interrupted by Mr. Loesch, who wanted to 
know if the city of Chicago wanted a horseshoe curve which 
would. wipe out the city.) Captain Sullivan continued: 
When ordering a channel I do not think this should be con- 
sidered for one minute. I think these people ought to wait; 
they ought to give us what belongs to us. Certainly every 
foot of that railroad from bank to bank belongs to the city 
of Chicago. You can give those gentlemen 10 feet of ground 
for switching track and tomorrow morning you will see a 
big sign up there, “Railroad property, no trespassing.” Now 
I think the people of Chicago ought to put up those signs 
on the Chicago river at the foot of every street, saying 
“This is public property, no trespassing.” 

After the matter had been thoroughly threshed out, 
Alderman Foreman moved that the action of the com- 
missioner of public works in revoking a permit be sus- 
tained, and that the council direct him not to issue a 
permit less than 200 feet in span at that point. This 
motion was carried. 


ee ee ee 
LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Receipts of lumber by water from November 8 to 
November 14, inclusive, were 11,443,000 feet of lumber 
and 69,424 ties. Of this amount the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, received nearly 6,000,000 feet, .most 
of which came from the Georgian bay district. The 
largest individual cargo was carried by the schooner 
Annie M. Peterson, consigned to the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, from Owen Sound, Ont.—815,000 
feet; the second cargo was carried by the schooner 
Halsted, consigned by the I. Stephenson Company, Es- 
— Mich., to the Soper Lumber Company—750,000 
eet. 

Receipts by days and vessel for the week were: 

NOVEMBER 8. 


Schooner 8. J. Tilden, Blind River, Ont., Riley & Grabous- 
ky to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 583,000 feet. 
Schooner D. L. Filer, Bying Inlet, Ont., Graves, Bigwood & 


Co. to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 501,000 feet. 

Schooner Annie M. Peterson, Owen Sound, Ont., Edward 
Hines Lumbtr Comtpany to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
815,000 feet. 

Steamer Niko, Little Current, Ont., Edward Hines Lumber 
Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 679,000 feet 

Schooner Delta, Thessalon, Ont., Edward Hines Lumber 
cogeeey to the Edward Hiues Lumber Company, 381,000 
eet. 

Steamer Louis Pahlon, Blind River, Ont., Edward Hines 
a, ee to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 443,- 
0 eet. 

Steamer Mueller, Nahma, Mich., Bay de Noquet Compsny 
to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 500,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Com- 
pany to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 320,000 feet. 

Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lim- 
— Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 360,000 
feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, North Manitou, Oval Wood Dish 
Company to J. O. Nessen & Co., 350,000 feet. 

Schooner Butcher Boy, Cedar River, Mich., S. Crawford & 
Son to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 396,000 feet. 

Schooner Interlaken, Cheboygan, Mich., W. L. Martin & Co, 
to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 700,000 feet. 

Steamer 7’. 8S. Christie, Alpena, Mich., Richardson Lumber 
Company to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 350,0v0 
feet. 

Steamer Viking, Alpena, Mich., McPhee Cedar Company to 
Carney Bros., 15,024 ties. 

Steamer Viking, Alpena, Mich., American Cedar Lum)er 
Company to the John Spry Lumber Company, 19,400 ties. 

NOVEMBER 9. 


Steamer Alice McGill, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., A. B. Klise 
Lumber Company to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 
210,000 feet. 

Steamer S. O. Neff, Fairport, J. O. Nessen & Co. to Edward 
Hlines Lumber Company, 250,000 feet. 

Steamer H. Buckley, Manistee, Mich., R. C. Peters Salt & 
Lumber Company to T. Wilce Company, 300,000 feet. 

Schooner J. V. Taylor, Vans Harbor, Mich., Vans Harbor 
Land & Lumber Company to Brittingham & Young Company, 
223,000 feet. 

Schooner A. W. Lucky, Masonville, Mich., Masonville Lum- 
ber Company to McCormick Works, 270,000 feet. 

NOVEMBER 10. 

Steamer Francis Hinton, Marinette, Wis., N. Ludington 

Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 450,000 feet. 
NOVEMBER 12. 

Steamer S..M. Stephenson, Alpena, Mich., F. H. Christian 
to the American Lumber Company, 20,000 ties. 

Steamer Ff. W. Fletcher, Traverse City, Mich., Oval Wood 
Dish Company to the North Branch Flooring Company, 350,- 
000 feet. 

NOVEMBER 13. 

Steamer James H. Prentice, Nahma, Mich., John E. Burns 
to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 533,000 feet. 

Schooner Halsted, Escanaba, Mich., the I. Stephenson Com- 
pany to the Soper Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 

Steamer Walter Vail, Chassell, Mich., Worcester Lumber 
Company to North-Western Railroad Company, 275,000 feet 
of lumber and 15,000 ties. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Glen Haven, Mich., D. H. Day to 
Theo. Fathauer Company, 420,000 feet. 

Steamer M. F. Butters, Marinette, Wis., Edward Hines 
Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 500,- 
000 feet. 

NOVEMBER 14. 

Steamer Three Brothers, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White 

Company to McCormick Works, 534,000 feet. 


OBITUARY. 


John F. Mendsen. 


CuiIcaGco, Nov. 16.—John F. Mendsen, resident of Chicago 
more than sixty years and well known to the lumber trade 
of this city, died yesterday at his residence, 2049 Washing- 
ton boulevard, of pneumonia. He was born in August, 1824, 
at Cherryville, Pa. Upon coming to Chicago he engaged in 
the carriage manufacturing business. He constructed the 
catafalque which supported the coffin in which the body ot 
President Lincoln lay, previous to his interment. He was 
the oldest active member of the First Presbyterian church, 
of Oak Park, having joined it in 1855. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mendsen would have celebrated their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary Saturday. ; 











William C. Brown. 

LANSING, MicH., Nov. 6.—William C. Brown, for thirty- 
three years a prominent citizen of this city, and senior mem- 
ber of the Brown Lumber Company, died at 4 o'clock 
yesterday afternoon at his residence, 1003 Washington ave- 
nue north. Death was due to Bright’s disease. Mr. Brown 
was born March 29, 1848, in McHenry county, Illinois. He 
came to Lansing in 1876, engaging in the lumber business, 
in which he had continued until his death. He was con- 
sidered one of the ablest lumber dealers in Michigan. The 
deceased was a member of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo and was serving his second term on the board of contro! 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. [ie 
was also a member of Capital lodge, No. 66, F. and A. M.: 
Lansing lodge, No. 196, B. P. O. E.; the Odd Fellews, tle 
Foresters and the Royal Arcanum. Besides his widow, Mr. 
Brown is survived by two daughters, Miss Helen Brown, of 
this city, and Mrs. Harry Dennis, of Detroit. Interment 
will be at Mt. Hope. 


William A. Phelps. 


PHOENIX, ARiz., Nov. 10.—In the death of William 4. 
Phelps, which occurred at his home at Flagstaff, Tuesda) 
morning, the forest service loses one of its most efficient 
officers. Mr. Phelps entered the forest service in 1903 ani 
was promoted a number of times as a reward for conscie! 
tious service. At the time of his death he was in charge «! 
the timber sales made by the forest service to the J. M. 
Dennis Lumber Company. ‘The remains will be shipped tv 
the former home of Mr. Phelps in the state of New York. 


Herbert H. Gunter. 


FREDERICKTON, N. B., Nov. 12.—Herbert H. Gunter, presi 
dent of the William Richards Company, was struck by : 
train and instantly killed while crossing the railway track 
today near Campbellton. Mr. Gunter was 47 years old ani 
had many business connections throughout New York. 
put through one of the largest lumber deals in recent years 
when he sold the William Richards Company’s Miramichi 
holdings of 167,000 acres of timber lands and mills to th: 
International Lumber Company. 


John Florine. 


CROOKSTON, MINN., Nov. 8.—Last night John Florine 
pioneer of this city, who had been ill for several months. 
passed away. For years he was a leading contractor of this 
city and later became the proprietor of the Crookston Sash 
& Door er The funeral services were conducted by 
the Modern Woodmen of America. Five daughters survive. 














James Norton. 

EWEN, MICH., Nov. 12.—In the death of James Norton one 
of the pioneer lumbermen of the upper peninsula has passed 
away. Death was due to chronic bronchitis. Mr. Norton 
was 65 years old and was well known throughout the dis- 
trict. His widow, four sons and four daughters survive. 
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NATIONAL RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Extensive Program of Proceedings and Speeches of Principal Interest—Sessions Fully Taken Up with Con- 
sideration of Public and Association Interests—Striking Features of the Gathering. 


\ASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—The twenty-first annual 
convention of the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners was opened promptly at 11 a. m. today, Presi- 
dent Martin S. Decker in the chair, with the largest 
attendance in the history of the association, and with 
every evidence of keen interest, enthusiasm, good fel- 
lowship, and, in some instances, strong indications that 
the convention will be the scene of more than one acri- 
mouious discussion. At roll call the following were 
reported present: 


Arizona—M. O. Bickness, chairman; ——— McBain, secre- 
tary ;: George J. Stoneman. 
Arkansas—R. P. Allen, chairman; J. W. Crockett, W. A. 
Falconer, W. E. Flegd, secretary. 
California—H. D. Loveland. 
Connecticut—A. F. Gates, chairman; W. O. Seymour. 
llorida—R. H. Burr, chairman; N. H. Blitch, R. C. Dunn, 
J. Will Son, secretary. 
* Georgia—H. W. Hill, chairman ; 
ney. 
{linois—Orville F. Berry, chairman; William Kilpatrick, 
secretary. 
Indiana—W. J. Wood, chairman. 
lowa—W. L. Eaton, chairman; D. C. Palmer. 
Kansas—G. W. Kanavel, chairman; C. A Ryker, F. J. 
Ryan, J. S. Dalton. 
Massachusetts—W. P. Hall, chairman. 
Michigan—James Scully. 
Minnesota—I. B. Mills, chairman; C. F. Staples, C. E. 
Elmquist, Thomas Sapp, secretary. 
Mississippi—J. A. Webb. 
Montana—Dan Boyle. 
Nebraska—H. J. Winnett, chairman; H. T. Clarke, jr. 
Nevada—H. F. Bartine, chairman. 
New York (second district)—-M. S. Decker, J. W. Myers. 
North Carolina—Franklin McNeill, chairman; S. L. Rog- 
ers; H. C. Brown, clerk. 
North Dakota—O. P. N. Anderson. 
Ohio—O. H. Hughes, chairman; J. C. Sullivan, O. P. 
Gothlin, C. A. Radcliffe, secretary. 
Oklahoma— Henshaw, counsel. 
Pennsylvania—Nathaniel Ewing, chairman; C. N. Mann, 
J. Y. Boyd, John Dohoney. 
South Carolina—B. L. Caughman, chairman; J. H. Earle, 
J. M. Sullivan. 
South Dakota—W. G. Smith, chairman; F. C. Robinson, 
- Dougherty, counsel. 
Virginia—R. Prentis, chairman; W. F. Rhea. 
Washington—H. A. Fairchild, chairman; J. S. Jones, J. 
Cc. Lawrence, O. O. Calderhead, secretary. 
Wisconsin—B. H. Meyer, chairman; Halford Erickson. 
Interstate Commerce Commission—M. A. ee chair- 
man; J. C. Clements, C. A. Prouty, F. M. Cockrell, F. K. 
lane, BE. BE. Clark, J. C. Harlan, EK. A. Moseley, secretary ; 
il. C. Adams, statistician; W. H. Connolly, chief clerk. 
American Street & Interurban Railway Accountants’ Asso- 
ciation—W. F. Ham, N. E. Stubbs, F. B. Rogers. 
Association of American Railway Accounting Officers— 
J. O. Clifford, C. I. Sturgis, J. A. Taylor. 
Hon. Thomas D. O’Brien, associate justice supreme court 
of Minnesota; Theodore Brent, assistant to Third Vice 
President W. . Biddle, Rock Island lines; A. H. Smith, 
vice president New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company; W._J. Meyers, statistician Public Service Com- 
mission, second district, Albany, N. Y¥., and J. C. Lincoln, 
: ee Traffic Bureau, Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
ouls, oO. 
The commissions and states so far unrepresented in- 
clude Alabama, Colorado, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
\iissouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York (First 
district), Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas and 
Vermont. 
The special addresses which will be delivered include: 
‘* Apportionment as Between State and Interstate Trafiic 
f a Railway Valuation Made for Rate Making or Rate 
iiegulation Purposes,’’ by Hon. Thomas D. O’Brien, asso- 
‘ate justice of the supreme court of Minnesota; ‘‘Sim- 
lifieation of Tariffs for Public Use,’’ Theodore Brent; 
‘Progressive Safety in Railroad Operation,’’ A. H. 
Smith, vice president New York Central & Hudson River 
\\ailroad Company; ‘‘ Railway Depreciation Accounts,’’ 
J. Sturgis, general auditor Chicago, Burlington & 
‘uiney system, Chicago, and W. J. Myers, statistician 
!‘ablie Service Commission, Albany, N. Y.; ‘‘Amend- 
ment of Laws and of Railway Rules and Regulations 
equired by Shipping Interests,’’ by J. C. Lincoln, com- 
iissioner Traffic Bureau Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Committee reports will be received on the following 
ibjects : 
Powers, Duties and Work of the State Railway Com- 
uission’s Legislation. 
\mendment of Act to Regulate Commerce. 
Uniform Classification. 
Rates and Rate Making. 
Car Service and Demurrage. 
_Railroad Taxes and Plans for Ascertaining the Fair 
Value of Railroad Property. 
Railway Capitalization. 
Railroad Statistics. 
Construction and Operating Expenses of Electric 
Railways, 
Grade Crossings and Trespassing on Railroads. 
Safety Appliances. 
Delays attendant Upon Enforcing Orders of Railroad 
Commissions. 
Che important features of the work of the first day’s 
ession were the speeches of Martin 8. Decker, presi- 
‘lent of the association, and of A. H. Smith, vice presi- 
dent of the New York Central, the reports of the com- 
mittee on powers, duties and work of the state railway 
commissions, and of the committee on uniform classifi- 
cation. 





Montgomery, attor- 





The President on Progress. 


_ Mr. Decker in the course of his speech called atten- 
tion to the fact that where thirty years ago in only 
a few states were there any regulations governing 
transportation the work has gone on and developed 
until at the present time there are restrictive and 








mandatory laws on the subject in forty-two states and 
as many railway commissions. Today there are 230,000 
miles of railway, with a capital of $16,500,000,000 and 
with earnings approximating $2,500,000,000. The last 
fifteen years, especially, have witnessed the extension 
of the state commission idea until at the present time 
these commissions are endowed with great powers, and 
it is now admitted that railway regulation by commis- 
sion is a necessity; it conserves legitimate railway in- 
terests as well as those of the public. The national 
association represents those to whom have been dele- 
gated large powers of government and it is concerned 
with the difficult task of ascertaining the public needs. 

The speaker called attention to the difficulty of har- 
monizing the vast public interests and conditions so 
widely varying; to the fact that laws which govern 
railroads running through possibly six or more states 
can not be made to always apply to a railroad operat- 
ing entirely within the confines of a state. In con- 
sideration of this matter it is necessary that claims 
shall not be made general in their terms, but to entitle 
them to consideration they must be accompanied by 
bills of complaint and must be specific in their char- 
acter, and while there has been much general comment 
on the matter no such complaint has been brought to 
the attention of the commission. Objection is often 
made to efforts to regulate time tables on various 
lines, but in doing this the object has been merely to 
give a reasonable and adequate service. 

The control of the finances of the roads is necessary; 
roads with exhausted capital can not keep abreast with 
the required improvements, The keeping of accounts 
is also necessary in the proper uses of any capital. The 
public is entitled to know how these great corpora- 
tions created by the states are managed for the benefit 
of the public interests. On the other hand, the rail- 
road corporations should be permitted to enjoy fully 
their vested rights; they should not be embarrassed 
by regulations entailing unnecessary conditions. A 
bankrupt railway is a commercial nuisance; on the 
other hand, a well conducted and prosperous railway 
is a constant contributor to the public wealth and 
prosperity. The question is not one to be lightly con- 
sidered. The association has no power to enforce its 
determinations. 

President Decker called attention to the fact that 
although it had been earnestly urged upon the various 
committees that prompt and full reports should be 
made to the convention, yet in several instances no 
reports had been made, and this is due largely ‘to the 
fact that those interested and assigned to the commit- 
tees have so many and varied interests under their per- 
sonal charge that it has been utterly impossible for 
them to give to the matters the time required, and 
this would cause the suggestion that it would be well 
to make some change in the organization of the work, 
which should be taken up at the present session. There 
is a great need for close inquiry into the methods of 
tariff construction and still greater need for a simpli- 
fication of tariffs. Shippers are supposed to read these 
tariffs and understand them, but the fact of the matter 
is that they are forced to rely on the published rates 
and upon the tariff experts, and these are largely to 
be found in the offices of the railroads themselves. 
A standing committee should be appointed for the 
simplification of tariffs, with authority to meet with 
the various shippers and interests and to report to 
the next convention the results of their labors. 


Progress of Road Making and Improvements. 


A. A. Smith, vice president of the New York Central 
lines, was next introduced and gave a long and inter- 
esting history of the growth and development of the 
railways from their inception 200 years ago in the 
mineral districts of England, through the first opening 
of the Baltimore & Ohio to public use, the first rail of 
which was laid by Charles Carroll and of which thir- 
teen miles were opened to the public in 1830, down 
through the years, — that there was but little 
construction in the period from 1837 to 1850; then the 
adoption of the uniform grades in 1853. From 1880 to 
1890 70,000 miles of road were built, opening up vast 
agricultural, lumbering and mining interests and sec- 
tions of the country. Since 1900 the work has been 
more in the nature of reconstruction and the improve- 
ment of existing lines, rather than the projection of 
new lines. The vastness of the railroad interests of 
the United States and their bearing on the entire in- 
terests of the people may be imagined when it is con- 
sidered that more than 15 percent of all the capital 
invested in the United States is in the railroads. 

Mr. Smith then covered the improvements that have 
been made in railroad equipment, including air brakes, 
signalling apparatus, locomotives, train dispatching, 
car heating, car lighting, car construction, bridges, 
grade crossings, operations, standard-time, and wound 
up by calling attention to the fact that at the present 
time in the world are 500,000 miles of steam and 100,- 
000 miles of electrically operated roads, and this prog- 
ress has been accomplished with increasing safety to 
the public, the mutual aim at the present time being 
for safety first and, secondarily, for speed and econ- 
omy. He also called attention to the fact that much 
of the loss of life and other accidents is due to tres- 
passers, and said that vigorous means should be taken 
for the overcoming of this difficulty. 

The speech was regarded as one of the most com- 
plete histories of railroad development that have ever 


been made orally and was so recognized by the con- 
vention in its unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. Smith 
initiated by Commissioner H. W. Hill, of the Georgia 
state commission. , 

Intermission was taken from 1 to 2:30 p. m. for 
luncheon and for calling together of committees which 
had not completed their reports. 


Powers, Duties and Work of State Commissions. 


The earlier part of the succeeding session was de- 
voted to a report covering the work of the committee 
on powers, duties and work of the state railway com- 
missions, presented by H. Warner Hill, of Georgia, 
with a supplemental letter from John C. Lawrence, 
of Washington. 

This report was submitted by H. Warner Hill, chair- 
man; Henry C. Adams, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Clinton White, of Massachusetts; John 
C. Lawrence, of Washington; H. J. Winnett, of Ne 
braska; George W. Dickinson, of Michigan, and C, A. 
Radcliffe, of Ohio, who constituted the committee. It 
is a voluminous document of 124 pages and exhaustive 
of its subjects. Prefaced by a supplemental letter 
from Mr. Lawrence, it enters into details of railroad 
laws and usages of forty states and territories; his- 
tory of legislation and litigation affecting transporta- 
tion in the territory covered; history of railroad and 
warehouse commissions, their constituents and limita- 
tions; existing and recommended laws; powers of the 
commissions and recommendations thereon; weaknesses 
of present usages and laws and proposed measures of 
reform, with cognate subjects all affecting railroad, 
telegraph and telephone companies and all common 
carriers. 

Adoption of the report was moved by R. H. Burr, of 
the Florida commission, and the movement carried. 


Uniform Classification. 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner E. E, Clark pre- 
sented the report of the committee on uniform classifi- 
cation, with a dissenting opinion offered verbally by 
O. P. Gothlin, of the Ohio- commission. In part, the 
report was as follows: 


On the abstract question of the desirability, from every 
standpoint, of a uniform classification for the railways of 


the United States there appears to be no negative voice 
In the concrete, however, it is found that the words “uni 
form classification” mean many different things to many 
different people, who view, consider, and approach the ques 


tion from many different view points and angles. 

In an effort to get full and accurate information on the 
subject upon which to base an intelligent report your com- 
mittee invited a conference with the committee of railway 
traffic men who have been devoting all of their -time for 


the past year to uniform classification work. From them 
we learned that their committee, consisting of three expert 
classification men from each of the three classification terri- 


tories, had been appointed for the purpose of laying the 
foundation for a uniform classification by preparing for 
submission and approval uniform rules, descriptions, and 
minimum weights. At the time that committee was arranged 
for it was believed that that part of the work would keep 
them busy for two years. That estimate was none too high. 
It appears clear that their work is not more than half done. 

Identical articles are described differently in the different 
classifications, are classified under different names, move 
under different carload minimum weights, and are subject 
to different rules as to packing and packages. To bring 
about uniformity in these things and at the same time sub 
stitute clear, specific, and definite rules and descriptions for 
the many ambiguous, indefinite, and contradictory rules and 
descriptions which are contained in the present classifica 
tions is a work of great magnitude which, when done, will 


remove a great many causes for complaint and controversy 
and be a long step in the direction of uniform classification. 
Your committee also nad a conference with a committee 


from the National Traffic League, which is probably the 
most comprehensive and representative association of ship- 
pers. We found them unwilling to commit themselves to 
any uniform classification unless they were first given oppor- 
tunity to inspect the ratings and determine what effect it 
would have upon them and their several localities. They 
were, however, in favor of uniform rules, descriptions, and 
minimum weights for existing classifications. 

The minimum carload weight which applies to a shipment 
necessarily determines the aggregate transportation cost to 
the shipper. Injustice might be done through an unjust or 
unreasonable minimum weight as well as through an unrea- 
sonable rate. Injustice might also be done by an increase 
in minimum weight made at an inopportune time or on 
notice so short as to afford no reasonable opportunity for 
shippers and business to adjust themselves thereto. A 
regulation as to containers or packages might do great harm 
if established without due regard for use of stocks on hand, 
and might be established with harm to none and good to all 
if done at the right time. 

There is, in our opinion, no difficulty about establishing 
on proper and considerate notice uniform rules, descriptions, 
and minimum weights, applicable to shipments moving under 
class rates. There is no reason to assume that, in the light 
of recent experiences and under the more considerate man 
ner which carriers have recently followed in handling such 
matters, proper consideration will not be given in the 
establishment of such measure of uniformity as they are 
able to work out. 

We therefore recommend that this convention indorse the 
idea of establishing, at as early a date as is reasonably and 
consistently possible, uniform rules, descriptions, and mini- 
mum weights in the three existing classifications. 

No matter how much labor and time may be expended in 
the preparation of a uniform classification, it would be 
substantially wasted if each individual carrier (and the 
several state authorities) were to exercise their varying 
views and wishes in making exceptions to the classification. 
Every exception breeds others, and every one of them tends 
toward complication, confusion, and destruction of uni- 
formity. ‘This is not to be understood as suggesting any 
curtailment of the authority of the state or the state com- 
mission or of the rights of the individual carriers. It is 
intended to indicate the importance of perpetuating uni 
formity when once it has been reached at the expense of 
so much effort and after so much waiting. We are informed 
that at one time, several years ago, the carriers in a very 
important part of the territories covered by different classi- 
fications prepared and were about to adopt a uniform 


(Continued on page 147.) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Yard Improvements and the Lack of Them—Hustlers for Business and Dealers Who Tire—Variety in Stock and Shed Excellence— 
Swing of the Trade Pendulum— Terms of Payment and Collection Customs. 














“They call it victory if they knock a neighbor out of a bill.” 
SOME AMBITIONS OF RETAIL DEALERS. 


The trade ambitions of retail lumbermen run contra- 
wise. A proportion of them want modern improve- 
ments, and others care nothing for them. There are 

‘those whom I believe would feel lonesome if they 
moved and had their being in the atmosphere of im- 
provements the absence of which would gall others. 
When it comes to stock keeping there is as wide a 
difference. There is a 2-yard town not 100 miles dis- 
tant in which the methods are as different as are 
light and darkness. In one there is disorder to the 
limit; the lumber is miserably piled; if a few shin- 
gles get crunched under the wheels of the wagons no 
attention is paid to it, being looked upon as a small 
matter and passes without comment. The shed drive- 
way is the natural soil and has been ground to dust. 

In the other yard is a different state of things. 
Everything is shipshape. The lumber is piled evenly. 
There is not a stick as large as your finger under foot. 
The shed alley is planked and it is one of the duties 
of the foreman to see that the flooring is sprinkled and 
swept regularly. The premises from end to end are 
neat and clean. 

If these dealers were to change places what would 
be the result? The conditions of the two yards would 
change. The dealer who went from the well kept yard 
would have the hysterics until his premises were put 
in decent shape. The alley would be treated with 
cinders or plank. The lumber would be repiled. The 
loose shingles and seraps of boards would be picked up. 
The office would be cleaned, the floor scrubbed and 
quite likely the trim repainted. 

Following the change in proprietorship the plant 
that is now in fine shape gradually would lose its 
uptodate appearance. As new lumber came in it would 
be slouchily piled. The office floor would ery for soap 
and water and receive it not. I am not sure but that 
the new occupant would tear up the plank alley floor 
so that as of old he could breathe dust and permit it 
to settle on his lumber. He would not feel at home 
until things became disordered. The difference is in 
the men. 

There is the same wide variance in regard to the 
matter of trade. There are dealers who push out for 
volume. Volume is the trade god they worship. With- 
out volume, regardless of profit, they would not think 
they were the big toads in the puddle. They call it 
a vietory if they ean knock a neighbor out of a bill. 


Unique Among Dealers. 


Among my acquaintances is a dealer who, as dealers 
go, is a somewhat unique individual. One of his com- 
petitors is a hustler for business, and if he gets it 
by sacrificing profit he’ does not care who knows it. 
His boast to me was that he sold the most lumber 
of any dealer in town. He said not a word about 
profit, and I did not ask him a word about it, as 
already I knew. Every dealer within a radius of a 
dozen miles knows how he ‘stands when it comes to 
the profit proposition. He would like profit as well as 
any of us, but he is not merchant enough to get it. 
When it comes to selling lumber he wants the reputa- 
tion of being an electric light, but when it comes to 
profit he hasn’t the reputation of being even a tallow 
dip. 

y eee competitor is less ambitious in regard to 
owning the earth in the way of sales, yet to what 
extent he can he likes to break even with his neigh- 
bor. Maybe he does as he thinks he has to in order 
to keep even. From what I know of him I should say 
that if he was in the right kind of company he would 
be a pretty decent fellow. He said he wished things 
in the town were different than they are, and that 
is showing a good spirit. 

The third dealer is in a class by himself. When 
a bill comes to him for an estimate, and a competitor 











has bid all profit out of it he lets him have it. He 
says his competitors are a little tricky in trade; that 
they will fill their orders with lower grades than they 
sell—but of this I know not. Before now I have 
known lumbermen to labor under what may be called 
a mental nightmare and ascribe wrong motives to their 
competitors. There are many statements which should 
be taken with a grain of salt unless one knows for 
himself. I do believe, however, that when this par- 
ticular dealer sells lumber he delivers what he sells; 
that he does no stuffing of grades, and as virtue is gen- 
erally rewarded—probably always rewarded—there are 

















“Called a mental nightmare and ascribe wrong motives to 
their competitors.” 


a few contractors who stay by him, although every 
one of them knows that he is not going to make a 
hatful of money on the material he sells them. The 
farmers have bought of him for years and many of 
them come to him for small lots of stuff with which to 
build sheds, cribs and to patch up with. His driblet 
trade is larger than is that of either of the other 
dealers, and this helps him out. If we had all the 
driblet trade we could take care of, not one of us 
would care who sold the bills which are peddled around 
for competitive bids. On this driblet trade a dealer 
once commented as follows: ‘‘When a man comes into 
my office and instead of pulling a bill from his pocket 
to be estimated tells me he wants a thousand or two 
feet of lumber I immediately feel at ease. If it is a 
bill to be figured on, my books show that I will 
figure on ten and get only one of them, and then if 
it does come my way my chance of making any money 
on it is slim. When it is a wagon load that is wanted 
I get my price, the lumber is hauled out of the yard 
and that ends it.’’ 

This rather unique dealer said: ‘‘I have pursued my 
present policy for three years, hoping there might 
come a change in the market; hoping all the time that 
I wouldn’t get foolish and fall into the ways of my 
neighbors. I know for a certainty that one of them 
has not been making 5 percent on his investment, and 
if the time should come when I must work for that 
you will hear of me out of business. I have been 
hoping that my competitors would tire out, or sell out, 
and that our market would settle down on a normal 
basis.’’ 

It is doubtful, however, if the leading dealer in 
this town, as no doubt he would like to be called, will 
tire out. When a dealer who, to start with, has no 
true mercantile instinct, and gets into the rut of ruling 
or ruining, he comes near being hopeless. 


AMBITIONS WHICH RAN IN OTHER DIREC- 
TIONS. 


A dealer in one of the central states had this to 
say about a competitor: ‘‘Yes, we carry duplicated 
stocks here to beat the band. All at once one of my 
competitors seemed to have an ambition to carry more 
items in stock than anyone else, and he went to 
doubling up. He had an idea that the more items he 
carried in stock the greater lumber merchant he would 
be. He adeed” yellow pine to his white pine and 
hemlock dimension stocks and made it three. Then 
it was not long until he duplicated his siding four 
times, and his finish five times. He boasted that any 
kind of lumber anyone wanted could be had at his 
yard. The only thing the rest of us could do was 
to follow suit, and the result was as you see it in our 
yards. To say it was a foolish move but feebly ex- 
presses it. I have held that a dealer would sell just 
as much stuff if he carried only two kinds of dimen- 
sion, not more than three kinds of siding, if more than 
two, and, say, three kinds of finish. It is senseless to 


carry in stock more than that. Because someone may 
eall occasionally for some particular kind of lumber, 
I don’t think it is the duty of a dealer to forthwith 
lay in a stock of it. I believe that the judgment of a 
dealer should decide this question instead of the occa- 
sional want of a customer. In this section a great 
deal of the inside finish is painted; outside, of course, 
all the siding, cornice and so on are painted, and as 
there are a half-dozen kinds of lumber any of which 
will take paint equally well, the matter of finish could 
have been kept down to a few items. 

‘“When it comes to flooring one can not draw the 
line so closely. We must carry Nos. 1 and 2 in 
white pine. In the cheaper houses that are built for 
rent, and in which the floors are carpeted by the ten- 
ants, No. 2 is used, and often the best is selected for 
the floors and the balance goes for sheathing. For the 
next grade of houses No. 1 is used for the chambers 
and the floors downstairs that are to be carpeted. Then 
we must have quarter sawed flooring in yellow pine 
or fir. Maple we carry regularly in stock, but the 
little oak that is sold is ordered as we want it. I 
haven’t 500 feet of it on hand at present, and I 
doubt if the other dealers have a larger amount. Let’s 
see, there is one, two, three, four—four items in floor- 
ing, and that is all that is necessary, but my neighbor 
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“Long for customers to darken their doors.” 


couldn’t be satisfied with them, and laid in both fir 
and yellow pine. 

‘‘T never have figured it up, but his ambition to sell 
every kind of lumber that is called for has increased 
the investments of the lumbermen in the town several 
thousand dollars. If it would add a dollar to our 
sales, or be a source of more satisfaction to our cus- 
tomers, it would be another thing, but it has done 
neither. ’’ 

‘*Have you seen So-and-So’s shed over on the 
square?’’ I was asked by a dealer, and I told him I 
had not. ‘‘Of course, you will see it and I should 
like to have you tell me what you think about it. As 
T look at it he has gone shed crazy. It seemed to be 
his ambition to build a shed that would outshine all 
of us. As near as I can get at it, he has put fully 
$4,000 into it.’? 

The Good-Looking Shed. 


From the tone of this dealer it would be thought 
that he would think the building of such a shed was 
rank extravagance. He had a shed that cost perhaps 
$1,200, a near neighbor had yard improvements that 
easily could have been duplicated for less than that 
money, and the dealer over on the track had a couple 
of hundred feet of single sheds. 

Afterward I saw this shed on the square and, as 
sheds go, it was a good one. At any rate it was 4 
good looker. If the other buildings in its vicinity 
should have occasion to cast an eye on it there would 
be no good reason why it should blush. It didn’t show 
up with a high steeple, as did the church within five 
lots of it, but its front would compare favorably with 
those of several business houses not far away. 

‘*Got a fine looking shed,’’? I remarked to the pro- 
prietor, after he had figured out that I was not a lum- 
ber salesman, as at first glance at my card he took me 
to be. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I think I have a fine shed. 
I tried to build one, anyhow.’’ Then he explained the 
circumstances. He said he had owned this lot on the 
square for several years, and until a year and a half 
ago it had on it a cheap frame building that was 
rented to a photographer. Formerly his yard was on 
the railroad that strikes the edge of the town on the 
east, but that he grew tired of trying to do business 
out there. ‘‘I got to thinking that I was too far away 
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from the other business.men,’’ he said. ‘‘Every time 
} would come up town and look over across the square 
at my lot I could not see why I should not be right 
up here in the push with the rest of them. Pleased that 
the change was made? I should say I am. Now, in 
my business outfit, I size up with my neighbors.’’ 

Tt is not likely that this dealer’s competitors are 
aware of the satisfaction that his ambition has 
brought him. In its way the shed is as pleasant as 
is a drug store not half a dozen doors away into which 
I stepped to get a cigar. The office is airy, clean and 
well arranged. The dealer did not say so in that 
many words, but if the question were put to him it 
would not surprise me if his testimony would be 
in effect that for the twelve months he had sold lum- 
ber since realizing his ambition his pleasure had been 
as great as it was in any two years over on the rail- 
road track. 

Outside of purely business affairs there are dealers 
who have other ambitions. Some of them appear to 
be ambitious to wear as big diamonds as I do. Others 
are ambitious to own fast hosses. Not a few of them 
have been ambitious to live in as fine residences as 
there are in their towns. The ambition to drive high 
grade automobiles without getting their necks broken 
is widespread. And it would take a long count to 
number those who are ambitious to give their chil- 
dren a good education and to be regarded as among 
the best citizens of their towns. 


IS THIS A GOOD TIME TO BUY A YARD? 


[ know at least a dozen men who formerly were in 
the retail business, and who expect some time to get 
back in the harness, but who since the financial de- 
pression in the fall of 1907 have lain low, not knowing 
just which way the cat would jump. When that de- 
pression—panic, called by so many—knocked the bot- 
tom out of trade and prices, these men who expected 
to get back in the business didn’t know just what 
would follow. Others who were in the same fix were 
less optimistic. The bottom had no sooner gone out 
of the yellow pine market than one of these latter 
said to me that he was going to rustle for a yard, as 
in his experience the most favorable time for buying 
was when goods were cheap. He said he didn’t want 
to buy a yard, but to locate one and stock it entirely 
with cheap lumber. I was told afterward that this 
is what he did, but not having seen him from that 
time until now I do not know how his enterprise has 
panned out. This I know from what he said how- 
ever, that not unlike ninety-nine in a hundred of us 
he had no idea that prices would remain at the low 
level as they have. He thought that six months or so 
would see them back, else possibly he might have been 
in less of a hurry to get back to shoving boards. 
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“Prosperity is taking an extra hitch in its suspenders.” 


In the fore part of 1908, when so many dealers sat 
with their feet on the table, longing for customers 
to darken their doors, a dealer who had been out of 
business for a couple of years expressed the opinion 
that he was going to look up a yard. ‘‘In 1893 I 
was in the same fix that I am in now,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
sold out in the spring of that year and, wanting to 
run around some and be with my family for a month 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago, I postponed buying 
in again, and as events turned I was glad I did. You 
remember business conditions the first six months of 
that year. Everything on the surface was in glorious 
shape, but we had been flying too high, and we had 
to come down to earth again. About that time when 
a man was approached on the subject of selling his 
yard, the first thing he talked about was a bonus. 
They all seemed to think their yards were gold mines. 
IT went to look at a yard out in central Iowa and the 
owner wanted a bonus of $1,000, and he said he was 
not at all anxious to sell at that. Before twelve 
months had rolled around I believe he would have sold 
and paid the man a bonus who bought it. At the same 
time I think they were hit more lightly in Iowa than 
in any other state, but hearing the dismal howls from 
every state around them they didn’t know how soon 
they would be hit. In the spring of ’94 I bought an- 
other yard. Pay bonus? Not much bonus. I could 
have bought a hundred yards in less than that number 
of days and been thanked on bended knees for buying 
them.’? 

It would be useless to go into extended detail re- 


garding the down-in-the-mouth feeling that has roamed 
at large among so many retail dealers during the last 
two years, particularly in the older settled states. 
Any man who wanted to buy a yard found no trouble 
in finding one that he could buy; but just whether it 
would suit him or not is another question. Previous 
to the fall of 1907 I can not remember that I was 
asked to act as broker in the sale of yards, but since 
that time the opportunities to do so have been several. 
If I would find a purchaser I would be given $100, 
$150, $250, and so on, the belief no doubt holding that 
my acquaintance among the retail dealers might enable 
me to look up purchasers. To these solicitations I 
had to reply that I was not in the brokerage busi- 
ness, but that if I should chance to know of a man 
who wanted about such a yard as was described I 
would most cheerfully and freely refer him to the 
owner of it. Fewer letters of this character have 
reached me this year than in 1908, which has led me 
to conclude that some dealers are holding on to their 
faith with a little firmer grip. 


The Pendulum Returns. 


And permit me to throw in here that in my opinion 
here and there is one of us who falls down when he 
considers the possibilities of this our glorious country. 
When out of any particular tub the bottom drops we 
are disposed to think that little tub is the whole 
thing. You remember how it was when the bottom 
went out of the horse market. Thousands of men 
who had been breeding horses threw up their hands 
and cried, ‘‘ We are done for!’’ and quit. There were 
others who saw farther. They knew well enough that 
nothing could make this a horseless age; that the 
low prices of horses were only temporary, and they 
hung on. We all know how it turned out. For sev- 
eral years the man who bought a good horse paid 
a good price for it, and the men who quit raising 
horses were sick at the stomach. In scores of instances 
our eyes have not sufficient scope. We do not consider 
what a great and grand country ours it; what its de- 
mands are and, with the population rolling up like a 
snowball, what the demands are bound to be. The 
pendulum may swing a little too far one way to 
suit us, but as sure as the sunset will bring darkness 
tonight back in due time it will come. The affairs of life 
move on the pendulum principle—back and forth, back 
and forth, and when we see it going from us we have 
only to wait, wait, wait and it will return. 

There are some men who are extraordinarily wise. 
They read the signs of the times by past records. A 
dealer in whose judgment and wisdom I have much 
faith said this to me: ‘‘There is a new era opening 
up for the retail trade, for the reason that prosperity 
is taking an extra hitch in its suspenders. Every 
indication to me points to this. The railroads are 
taking a new lease of building and repairing. The 
agricultural communities never were in such shape 
before. And over and above all, everything has its 
season, and it is time this prosperity was making 
a return trip. I never should expect a more favorable 
time to engage in the retail trade than now—just on 
the verge of the coming good times.’’ 

We will keep an eye on the day and date, and 
see what kind of a soothsayer this lumberman is. It 
would not surprise me if he should hit the nail on 
the head. 


CONCERNING THE MATURITY OF ACCOUNTS. 


At a gathering of lumbermen a little group of five 
of us were discussing various matters, and the question 
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“He should recognize the customs.” 


of the time of collections came up. One of the dealers 
said he had no particular time. It was his belief 
that he could sell material in a more satisfactory way 
to his customers if nothing was said as to the time 
it was to be paid for. It was the main point if his 
customers were reliable. When one of these customers 
came into his yard he thought it was a kind of wet 
sheet to say to him that the material must be paid for 
in sixty days. He could get better prices by not doing 
this. The more strict the terms of payment the more 
shopping buyers would do. His town -had only a 
few hundred inhabitants, the most of his customers 
were farmers, and farmers were notable for wanting 


time, and when he told them he was wanting money 
he generally got it. He did not, however, as a rule 
ask them for money unless he knew they had turned 
off some product for which they had received pay. 

‘*TIs that the way they would serve you!’’ one of the 
party asked. ‘‘If you should buy a load of corn or 
oats of one of them would he expect you would post- 
pone paying him until it was handy for you to do so?’’ 
‘*Probably not,’’ was the answer. ‘‘We would not 
take the same view of it. When the farmer sells he 
is a cash man always, but when he buys he is not 
a cash man, and I recognize this peculiarity in him. 
I honestly believe that if I should insist on short time 
settlement when the lumber was sold, as I understand 
some do, a half of my trade would go elsewhere.’’ 

This is a view not uncommonly taken by the dealer 
whose customers principally are farmers. I am glad 
to say, however, that the custom is not universal. 
There are dealers who do not think that the farmer 
should be made an exception when it comes to paying 
his debts. As a rule he is amply able to pay them, 
consequently he should recognize the customs which 
prevail in the mercantile world at large. 

Another member of this little group lived in a town 
of not far from 5,000 inhabitants, and his trade was 
about equally divided between town and country. 
In town when he sold a bill to men who would be 
called of moderate means they did not think that an 
account could run forever. When the best business 
men of the town bought material of him they paid 
promptly. He instanced a case of a merchant who 
laid a long stretch of walk around his lot, that was 
a corner one, and as soon as the job was completed, 
the merchant telephoned him, asked him how much the 
cement came to, and the next day he received a check 
by mail. In early fall he sold a welltodo farmer ce- 
ment for the floor of a large barn that had been 
repaired, and now after a lapse of four months the 
matter of pay had not been mentioned. ‘‘By neither 
party?’’ one of the group asked. ‘‘No, by neither,’’ 
was the reply. 

‘*Well, it would have been mentioned by me,’’ said 
the dealer who asked the question. ‘‘ Because a cus- 
tomer is slow in paying is no reason why I should be 
slow in collecting. It doesn’t hurt me at all to jack 
up a man when he has gone beyond a decent limit. 
I think it is the true way to have printed plainly 
on every billhead the terms of payment, precisely as 
the wholesale dealers do. Then every customer would 
know what to expect. It might not be the means of 
every customer paying promptly, but if he did not 
pay he would be thinking all the time that he was 
not complying with your rules. For some reason I 
never have had the courage to do this, and I expect 
only a few retail lumbermen have such courage, but 
I am of the opinion it would be the proper thing 
to do.’’ 

At this juncture I was asked if I ever had seen the 
billheads of many dealers printed in this way, and I 
said that I did not remember having seen one, ‘‘That’s 
it,’? said the dealer who brought this phase of the 
subject up, ‘‘and if we haven’t the backbone to do 
our business in a businesslike way who should we 
blame but ourselves?’’ 


THE EFFICACY OF A STATEMENT. 


Before the talk of this little group was ended the 
policy of promiscuously sending out statements was 
touched upon. One of the dealers said he believed 
he never had mailed a dozen statements in his life. 
Judging from the way he had felt when receiving a 
statement it was a cold way of advising a man that 


. he ought to pay his bill. ‘‘Is it colder than it is for 


a man not to pay the bill when he knows it is due?’’ 
was asked by another member of the party. ‘‘No, I 
can’t say it is,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I am not saying it 
is not the proper thing to do. I know it is done by 
business houses nearly everywhere, but it doesn’t ex- 
actly appeal to my taste. I never dun a man except 
by personal letter, or verbally. When writing to him, 
or talking to him, I can fit the case. As you know, 
my section of the state has been drowned out for 
the last four years. Many of the farmers have not 
known what it was in that length of time to have a 
good crop. If one of these men is owing me, I know 























“Within a week he came in and paid it.” 
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how he is getting along, whether he is owing for his 
land or not, and I write him in-a way that will make 
him think better of me than he might were I to fire a 
cold statement at him. I may be mistaken, but I believe 
I will get more money by treating them in this way. 
I also have in mind the probability that not far distant 
they will be raising better crops than they are now, 
and when that time comes I expect to sell them thou- 
sands of feet of lumber where now I don’t sell them 
hundreds. ’’ 

Another dealer remarked that his conscience had 
become so hardened that he had no hesitancy in send- 
ing a statement to every customer whose account was~ 
due. ‘‘In short, that is the way I have of letting 
them know their accounts are due. Many lumbermen 
have much to say about the long time credit they are 
obliged to give, and I think more than half the 
time the fault is as much theirs as it is their cus- 
tomers’. I don’t know but I should take the side of 
the argument that it is the proper time for a man 
to pay his account when he has received a statement 
that it is due. And I have educated at least a portion 
of my trade to know that when they receive statements 
their accounts are due. I sell many a bill without any 
understanding when it is to be paid for, but if at 


the end of sixty or ninety days I send a statement to 


them they know that I want the money. When | 
send out statements they know what I mean by it. 
When I first started in business I had customers who 
paid no attention to them. I suppose they might burn 
them. They got over that, though, for if they did not 
come in and see me about it, out would go another. 

‘This last summer a farmer four miles out of town 
built a barn, the bill for which figured up in excess of 
$800. ‘When must I pay for it?’ says he. ‘I don’t 
know,’ says I. ‘TI have to use money in my business 
all the time, and I may want it in sixty days or nincty 
days. You know I have never distressed you or any- 
body else, and when I want it and I think you ougitt 
to pay it, I will let you know.’ He said that was ;)]] 
right. At the expiration of two months and a half | 
sent him a statement and within a week he came in 
and paid it. O yes, I am a statement man every time 
for I think it is good business. ’’ 

There is nothing of much more interest to me than 
to be one of a group of dealers at a time when they 
feel like talking, and listen to them swap experiences. 
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CO-OPERATION WITH CONTRACTORS. 





E. S. Houghton’s First- Honor Suggestions on Maintaining Pleasant and Profitable 
Relations With Contractors—“Blue Print”” Men Recomended. 





A testy river pilot one time was asked how he 
avoided bars and snags in the Mississippi river. He 
replied, ‘‘I know the channel.’’ 

Recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN asked its 
friends in the retail trade to outline their relations 
with contractors. Evidently some retail lumbermen 
know the ‘‘channel’’ but are at a loss how to impart 
such information to others. Many have not only mas- 
tered the channel, but so thoroughly have they as- 
similated this knowledge that they are able to impart 
it to others. Among this class should be mentioned: 

E. S. Houghton, of Holman, Payne & Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Mark Anthony, Streator, Ill., and F. W. 
Bagan, secretary and treasurer of the Vigars-Shear 
Lumber Company, Limited, Port Arthur, B. C. These 
gentlemen have been awarded, respectively, first, sec- 
ond and third honors in the contest for the best method 
or handling the business of contractors. 

Possibly it would be well to assign a reason for 
making these selections. Mr. Houghton’s communica- 
tion, which appears this week, is considered to be the 
best submitted for the suggestion contained in the 
last paragraph. While it is not necessary to go into 
details regarding the idea set forth, it should be saia 
that the concern or the individual that is endowed 
with sufficient enterprise to take up work of the charac- 
ter outlined is entitled to some distinction and reward. 
Those who follow the suggestion undoubtedly will be 
compensated by an increase in the volume of their 
business and by more friendly and pleasant relations 
with the contractors who secure supplies from them. 
The assistance such a man could give would rescue 
the employer from the ranks of the mere distributors 
who stolidly pass out what their customers ask for, 
and secure entrance for him into the class of real 
merchants. 

It must be admitted, of course, that every retail 
lumber business is not large enough to support a de- 
partment of this character; yet where the business is 
large enough to justify such an expense the operator 
should find in a very short time that the cost of such 
a department is not an expense, but a producing in- 
vestment. 

Other suggestions made by Mr. Houghton are good. 
The personal feature certainly should not be over- 
looked. It is invaluable, as every business man has 
learned, and should be accorded the consideration it 
deserves. Mr. Houghton’s remarks on special in- 
ducements also are very much to the point. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints this week the 
contribution submitted by Mr. Houghton, which will 
be followed in turn by those submitted by others. 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION WITH CON- 
TRACTORS. 

Sait LAKE Crry, Uran, Oct. 11.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: How do you gain and retain the confi- 
dence and trade of the contractors in your locality? 

What special inducements have you found it neces- 
sary to make in order to keep his business? 

The above questions would seem to contain the essence 
of the lumber business. 

To start with: In order to gain and retain the confi- 
dence of contractors, as well as of anybody else, you 
must, above all, say what you mean and then mean 
what you say? Keep your word, at any cost. The 
meaning ‘‘ between you and me and the gatepost’’ should 
never be even intimated between a dealer and a con- 
tractor, for the contractor is more than apt to suspect 
that his is not the only gatepost. 

When you have an engagement with a contractor, see 
that it is kept, above all things. If your appointment 
is broken, the contractor thinks he sees you as you are 
in a business way. 

Confidence is best kept when you deal in facts. If 


specifications call for No. 1 stock, deliver No. 1 and not 
No. 2. There is no money in having to rectify errors in 
filling orders. Aim to do a fair share of the business 
at a fair profit, and not small sales with a big margin 

Never accept a contract that you do not fill, even if 
you lose money, and big money. Be called reliable, ani 
live up to your reputation. 

As a foundation of your business, put in a yard for 
man who is a mixer; not a pugilistic mixer, nor a drink 
mixer, above all, but a man who mixes the cement of 
friendship and business. Opportunities are occurring 
constantly whereby he can keep himself before tli 
public eye, thus coming in contact with all classes. 
Then, when people build, they remember his busine«s 
connection through their friendship and lean the way of 
the social tendency. Price cuts ice every time, but per- 
sonal friendship is an ice-saw in itself. 

Keep clean, literally and figuratively, and demand like 
from your employees. 

Special inducements too often show profits on tlic 
wrong side of the ledger. You certainly can buy as 
cheap as your competitor, and if he wishes to do busi 
ness that way, let him. If you have only figured a 
fair margin, without any special inducements, he must 
either swallow a loss or furnish cheaper grades, if 
has added any ‘‘Special Inducement.’’ 

About the only special inducement that would be of 
real value to you, would seem to be a man who can not 
only figure an estimate correctly, but one who cau 
take it from the print, and not only take it from tle 
plans, but who can draw up the blueprint correct 
This should put itself on a paying basis in a very s! 
time, besides having the contractors coming constant!) 
to your office to inspect the different features of t!\ 
plans and thus form the habit of coming to your place 


of business regularly, and a habit once formed is rat! 
hard to shake off. E. S. Hovexnton. 


TO RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 


[This issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will rea: 
you a few days before Turkey Day. On that solen 
oeeasion ‘‘Problems’’ should not obtrude, hence no! 
will be announced this week. If any great questi 
should suggest itself to you, we would appreciate yo 
kindness in submitting it for discussion. This depar' 
ment is for the benefit of retail lumbermen, and can ! 
most valuable to them only by and through their heart 
codperation.—EDITOR. } 





“Put on the Bargain Counter.” 

It is impossible to avoid some such accumulation, but w 
try to work off small quantities on each bill. However, 
will accumulate. We keep these odds and ends where \ 
can get at them easily and frequently offer the lot to th 
contractor at a lump sum. , ; 

We have with this collection odd sized doors and windows 
and if the customer has not his mind made up as to jus 
what he wants we try to switch him off on to these. If w 
have a small lot of certain kinds of casing, base or moldines 
we try to get him to consider these. : 

We also occasionally advertise like the drygoods stor 
that on a certain day we will have a “bargain counter 
consisting of such and such items at a very low price. W‘ 
are careful not to sell any of these goods at the advertised 
price a minute before or after the bargain day, showing tha 
we mean to give a real bargain on those days. These sal: 
days always take off a lot of the refuse and odds and ends 

Then we build two or three cheap houses every year ou 
a cheap lot and use all these odds and ends we can. Per- 
haps one room will be furnished in one style of casing anc 
another in another style. Odd matchings of floorings im one 
place and another in another. We succeed, with thes¢ 
methods, in keeping our a piles down to the minimum. 

GEORGE JEWE?TT, Des Moines, lowa. 
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COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Architects must draw their plans to scale and select their 
materials judiciously if they would have the resulting structure 
pleasing to the eye and able to withstand the ravages of time 
and stress of usage. Commercial architects—those who create 
great undertakings and supervise their development from year 
to year—must plan the details with equal care. They must 
possess capabilities equal to those who labor in the architec- 
tural field and, in addition thereto, must be endowed with gen- 
eralship of the highest order. 

This is an account of a great commercial architectural feat 


planned in accord with the basic principles outlined. It treats | 
of the affairs of the greatest lumber and box manufacturing or- 
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ganization in the United States and shows the 
process of upbuilding step by step, from founda- 
tion stone to superstructure. 


Twenty-eight years ago a small planing mill es- 
tablishment was located at Fifth avenue and Har- 
rison street, Chicago. The plant represented an 
investment of about $8,000. At the start it was 
a partnership institution. In a short time Her- 
mann Paepcke, one of the partners, purchased the 
interests of the other. 

This business began like scores of others. The 
plant was not notable for the superior capacity 
or quality of its equipment. Customers found, 
however, that the management was sincere, re- 
sourceful and fair, that the institution carried out 
the spirit as well as the letter of all its contracts; 
in fact, that it was advisable to place confidence 
in the word of the gentleman who succeeded to 
the business which in large measure he had 
originated. 

In 1885 a great railroad company elected to 
build a passenger station at Harrison street anid 
Fifth avenue and the planing mill, which also 
manufactured boxes, disappeared. It is the pur 

pose of this story to tell the subsequent history 

of the founder of the Fifth avenue planing 

mill and other similar enterprises which he 

subsequently originated now known in lum- 

ber and box circles as the ‘‘ Paepeke-Leicht 

Interests.’’ 

The affiliated Paepcke-Leicht companies 
cover a broad field. The work of these con- 
cerns embraces every phase of the lumber busi- 
ness—the purchase and cruising of timber 
lands, logging with team, by rail, by raft and 
by barge on the Mississippi river and its 
tributaries; the manufacture of lumber; the 
cutting of veneers; the operation of box 
shook factories and the manufacture of the 
finished box. 











Pertinent Paepcke Paragraphs. 


Before entering into a consideration of 
the resources and extent of the operations 
of the allied institutions, here denominated 
the ‘‘ Paepcke-Leicht Interests’’ it will as- 
sist the reader if the principal features of 
the work be set forth in a brief way: 





The foundation of this enterprise was 
laid in 1881, when Hermann Paepceke estab- 
lished a small business at Harrison street 
and Fifth avenue, Chicago. 

From this small beginning the industry 
and resourcefulness of the man at 
the head of this great institution 
have built up a mammoth business 
which ineludes the following special 
features: 

Out of the parent institution have 
sprung six companies, corporations 
organized under the laws of differ- 

ent states to carry on the work 
in some special field. 

The Paepeke-Leicht Lumber 
Company, through its associat- 
ed institutions, operates four 
saw mills cutting hardwoods 
and eypress exclusively. 

Each year men, working un- 
der the direction 
of the logging su- 
perintendent, cut 
40,000,000 feet of 
timber from lands 
owned by the 
Paepeke-L eicht 
companies. In ad- 
dition to this an 
average of about 
20,000,000 feet of 
logs is bought 
from independent 
operators and 
made into lumber 

IMEtiaiceis, 22d veneers by 
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This 4-Foot Cottonwood Tree Is Typical of the Fine Growth of Such Timber in the Straight, Smooth Bodies, With Slight Taper, Are Characteristic of the 
St. Francis River Valley. Red Gum in the St. Francis River Valley. 
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A Glimpse at Logging Operations in the Depths of the St. Francis River Valley Forests as Carried on by Contractors. 


now operating in Illinois, Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The companies also own and have in commission 
four veneer plants, running as auxiliaries to the saw 
inills, whieh annually eut 40,000,000 feet of logs into 
veneers, 

The Memphis lumber office buys annually 50,000,000 
to 60,000,000 feet of hardwoods and pine, the greater 
portion being used by the box factories. 

The companies own about 125,000 acres of heavily 
timbered land in Mississippi and Arkansas, on which 

estimates show about 1,250,000,000 feet of hard- 
vood and eypress timber. 

Annually the box factories produce millions of 
boxes of all descriptions, from the small, thin wooden 

x, with sliding cover, to piano cases. 


al a. As 


Placing a 4-Foot Red Gum Log Within Reach of the Log Loader. 


From a small copartnership, with a working capital other facilities for handling logs and lumber by rail 


of $8,000, which sprang into existence twenty-eight 
years ago, Mr. Paepeke has been instrumental in 
developing and subsequently has safeguarded the fol- 
lowing great corporations engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lumber and Paepeke-Leicht Lumber 
Company, Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, Helena 
Lumber & Box Company, Chicago Packing Box Com- 
pany, American Box Company and the Blytheville, 
Leachville & Arkansas Southern railroad. These com- 
panies give permanent employment to thousands of 
people. 

The transportation interests of the companies call for 
the operation of about twenty-five miles of railroad, 
two towboats, fifteen barges, three derrick boats and 


boxes: 


=e 


and water. 

One of the most valuable assets is their highly 
trained corps of superintendents and heads of depart- 
ments, many of whom have grown up in the business. 

Box making is a specialized industry and experi- 
ence and ability are absolutely essential to the carry- 
ing out of this work in a successful manner. 


CHAPTER II. 
CHRONCLOGICAL HISTORY. 


The Fifth avenue box factory and planing mill 
with which Hermann Paepcke was identified was a 


Camp of a Logging Contractor—Yarding Cypress. 


MULE AND OX POWER EMPLOYED IN THE LOGGING OPERATIONS OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY NEAR BLYTHEVILLE, ARK, 
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Log Loader No. 1 at Work Near Leachville, Ark. 


partnership business, conducted under the firm name 
of Paepcke, Wagner & Co. Within a few months 
after the enterprise was launched Mr. Paepcke bought 
out his partner and became sole owner of the business. 
Four years after the start at this point the Wisconsin 
Central Railway Company purchased the property and 
later the Grand Central depot was built. 

Hermann Paepcke & Co. 


A location was secured at the foot of North Car- 
penter street and the business continued from the new 
point of vantage. In 1886 the firm name of Hermann 
Paepeke & Co. was adopted and incorporation papers 
were taken out. The business continued without 
further change until 1893. 


Chicago Packing Box Company. 


The foundation for the Chicago Packing Box Com- 
pany was laid in 1885 when Mr. Paepcke bought the 
North Carpenter street property, which has a front- 
age of nearly a quarter of a mile on the north branch 
of the Chicago river and access to the tracks of the 
Chicago & North-Western railway on the south. 

This box manufacturing institution, established in 
1585, first was incorporated as the Chicago Packing 
Box Company with a capital of $200,000. The busi- 
ness grew to such an extent that it was decided to 
revamp its affairs, a new organization being decided 
upon and the capital increased to $1,000,000. The 
charter secured, which bears date of December 24, 1902, 
authorized this change and the company now is styled 
the Chicago Packing Box Company of Illinois. The 
officers of the Chicago Packing Box Company are: 

Hermann Paepcke, president. 

Charles H. Limbach, vice president and treasurer. 

M. J. Boesen, secretary and assistant treasurer. 
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Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 
Of the various business organizations which have 
grown out of the original box factory and planing 


mill establishment the Chicago Packing Box Com- 


pany was the first to be perfected and placed on the 
secure foundation on which it now rests. 

During the changes recorded in the Chicago Packing 
Box Company the affairs of H. Paepeke & Co. had 
prospered. The office was moved to the east end of 
Illinois street, at the lake, in the fall of 1890. 
Papers were secured under date of July 24, 189%, 
authorizing the incorporation of the Paepcke-Leicht 




































































Operating Log Loader No. 2 Near Big Lake, Ark. 


Lumber Company, E. A. Leicht, the present treasurer, 
having become interested in the business. 

In time the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company be- 
came one of the largest lumber distributing concerns 
in Chieago. 

When the Illinois street property was bought the 
purchasers also secured the good will and Chicago 
lumber stocks of the Peshtigo Lumber Company. The 
local lumber business was continued for several years, 
being closed out in 1902, when the extensive interests 
of the several companies in the manufacture of lumber 
and in handling hardwood lands in the South had 
assumed such huge proportions as to render insig- 
nificant the local trade. 

At present the officers of the Paepceke-Leicht Lumber 
Company are: 

Hermann Paepcke, president. 

William Wilms, vice president. 

Edward A. Leicht, treasurer. 

James P. Hankey, secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Charles F. Wiedeman, assistant secretary. 


American Box Company. 


The box trade which had been developed by the 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company as a side issue of 
its lumber trade at the foot of Illinois street was 
retained, however, and a corporation styled the Ameri- 
can Box Company was formed to continue this branch 
of the business. Tbe company was incorporated May 
























Log Loader No. 5—the Blue Goose—Used to Handle Exceptionally Large and Heavy Logs. 
A PORTION OF THE STEAM LOGGING EQUIPMENT EMPLOYED BY THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY IN ITS LOGGING WORK, 
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COTTONWOOD TIMBER NEAR LEACHVILLE, ARK.—DISCLOSING SEVERAL CARLOADS OF HIGH GRADE LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 


IN THEIR ORIGINAL STATE.—ON THE HOLDINGS OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, WITH 


HEADQUARTERS IN CHICAGO. 
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Showing 
Timber Holdings 
and Operating Points 
of the Paepcke=-Leicht 
Lumber and Box Companies. 


Pictures and diagrams are the common language of all nations. With 
their aid the tangible features of any subject can be easily and quickly 
presented. The map presented herewith shows the territory in which the 
Paepcke-Leicht companies are now operating. It is a redraft of the upper 
portion of a map of the alluvial valley of the Mississippi river as published 
by the Mississippi River Commission in 1887. This section was taken 
from the third edition and includes the revisions made in 1907 under the 
direction of Capt. William B. Ladue and Capt. G. R. Lukesh, both of the 
corps of engineers of the United States and secretaries of the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

The river channel, as determined by the last general surveys of the 
Mississippi River Commission pricr to 1907, is shown in solid black. The 
shaded portions show the channel prior to that time. The Mississippi 
river is not as stable as the mountains of the West or the East and fre- 
quently changes its course. 

The present railroad connections of this great lumber manufacturing 
center are clearly indicated. The map shows a network of railroads, many 
of which have been constructed within the memory of those who are now 
operating along them. 

The five principal points at which the Paepcke-Leicht interests operate, 
in order of their establishment, are: Cairo, Greenville, Blytheville, Mem- 
phis and Helena. 

The bulk of the timber owned by these intercsts is tributary to the great 
saw mill and box shook plant operated at Blytheville, Ark. In that 
vicinity the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, one of the affiliated 
organizations, owns about 125,000 acres of choice timber. 

The Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company also owns a considerable acreage 
tributary to the plants at Greenville and Helena, 


Alluvial Lands of the St. Fr 


If discriminative readers, who are interested in 
the future, will examine carefully that po: 
tion of the map northeast of Blyth 
ville, they will find minute lin 
bearing the caption “Cou 
ty Drain.” The s\ 
tem of drai 
age, which 
has 
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Saw 
mills and box 
factories are oper- 

ated at Cairo, Greenville, 
Blytheville and Helena. Mem- 

phis is the general southern head- 
quarters from which are directed the 
affairs of these companies in the South, while 
Blytheville is headquarters from which the opera- 
tions of northern Arkansas are supervised. 

Memphis serves also as the source of general lumber intelli- 
gence. The office is maintained in the name of the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company, and the plant at Greenville, which until recently cut 
lumber exclusively, is owned by the same institution. 

The Blytheville timber and mill property and the Cairo saw mill and 
box shook factory are owned and operated by the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Company. 

The foothold at Helena was secured in the early part of 1907. The mill 
and box factory taken over at that time were far from ranking as models. 
The purchase, however, included a valuable mill site on the river and an 
excellent site for a box plant. The business at this point has been incor- 
porated and placed on a separate footing, now being carried on in the 
name of the Helena Box & Lumber Company. The capacity of the box 
shook department and the veneer mill has been more than trebled and the 
plant now is conceded to be one of the best in the South. The timber 
resources of this section have not been very seriously depleted and this 
mill, as well as that at Greenville, has a long life of usefulness before it. 

This section of the Mississippi river is being developed very rapidly. 
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already been inaugurated, ultimately will transform all the shaded portion 
of the map, representing lands subject to overflow, intoeone of the most 
productive farming sections of the world. 

Originally practically every acre of land embraced in the map given 
herewith was heavily timbered. In some sections the timber has been 
girdled and ultimately the forest gave place to the farm. A number of 
large plantations are to be found in the St. Francis River valley, and the 
yield of cotton, corn and other products almost challenges belief. Farms 
can be conducted successfully only where the natural lay of the land 
prevents overflow, or where drainage canals have been established to carry 
off the surplus water. 

Southeastern Missouri and northeastern Arkansas lands rapidly are 
being reclaimed by means of the drainage canals. A drainage system, 
with its main canal and labyrinth of auxiliaries and laterals, can be 
built at a cost of about $5 an acre. These canals virtually 

maintain themselves, and, notwithstanding the loose charac- 
ter of the soil, the banks do not wash away easily, largely 

because the land lies on a level. The greater portion 
of the rainfall filters through the soil instead 
of washing off the surface, which would 

result in the removal of fertile 
properties of the soil. 

The method of con- 
structing these 
canals is 

somewhat 


Because 
of the light 
regard in which 
cottonwood and red gum 

have been held until recent 
years, the timber wealth of this 
great area has been slighted. It has re- 
mained for lumbermen to open up this great 
area, as they have similar valuable lands in many 
other localities, and to pave the way for the commercial 
development of the great fertile central Mississippi valley. 


ncis River Valley Offer Superb Inducements to Agriculturists 


unusual. Their size ranges from 8 to 14 feet deep and from 10 to 60 feet 
in width. After a canal survey has been completed an excavation is made 
at the point from which the canal is to start and a drainage boat is built 
into the hole. As soon as the boat has been completed and equipped it is 
set to work to eat its way through the country, the only assistance given 
being to remove the large trees and some of the stumps. The water seeps 
through the soil and soon gives a sufficient volume to float the boat, so 
that the entire attention of the operating crew can be given to the work 
of dredging. The water in the ditch, aside from affording a course of 
locomotion for the boat, serves to soften the soil and facilitate the work 
of excavation. 

As the timber is removed from the lands owned by the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Company near Blytheville, this section will be drained in the 
manner recounted and the lands placed on the market. The productivity 
of this soil is almost incredible. In many places it is extremely difficult to 
determine the depth, but ordinarily it may be said that it is five feet and 
down. It has been deposited a little at a time for centuries by the Father 
of Waters during his spring periodicals. It comes from Illinois, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and points far out in the Rocky mountains where the 
Missouri river has its source. 

After having yielded their wealth, the timber lands owned by the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Company will have greater annual producing value 
when utilized as farms than the present operators secure when they take 
off the timber. 

A yield of 10,000 feet of hardwood to the acre, valued at $5 a thousand, 
would give raw material worth $50. Much of this timber is more than 
100 years old; under the most favorable conditions and greatest care it 
would not be possible to reproduce the present forest in less than 100 
years. Properly tilled, an acre of this.alluvial land will produce a bale of 
cotton, or like satisfactory results in corn, potatoes’ or anything else 
which the farmer may elect to plant. At 12 cents a pound the 
cotton crop would have a greater value than the log crop 
and a crop can be produced in one year. These 
lands readily would produce valuable timber, 
but are worth more to the farmer than 
they could possibly be to the lum- 

berman who might utilize 
them to advantage for 
growing a second 
timber crop. 
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A LOG SCENE ALONG THE BLYTHEVILLE, LEACHVILLE & ARKANSAS SOUTHERN RAILROAD. TO THIS POINT LOGS ARE HAULED BY TEAM, 
SUBSEQUENTLY BEING HANDLED BY STEAM TO THE MILLS OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT 
BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., OR CAIRO, ILL. 
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A BLYTHEVILLE, LEACHVILLE & ARKANSAS SOUTHERN TRAINLOAD OF AVERAGE SIZE, HIGH GRADE COTTONWOOD AND RED GUM LOGS EN 
ROUTE TOC THE MAMMOTH PLANT, COMPRISING SAW MILL, VENEER PLANT AND BOX SHOOK FACTORY, OF 
THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 
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AT BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 
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OF EXCELLENT QUALITY AT THE MODERN PLANT OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, LOCATED 


0, 1909. 
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RED GUM TIMBER OF THE ST. FRANCIS RIVER VALLEY, FROM WHICH ARE PRODUCED HIGH GRADE BOX SHOOKS AND LUMBER 
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24, 1905. The business has been continued without . remodeled and about a year after the purchase of the 


any material change since that time. The officers of 
the American Box Company at this time are: 
Hermann Paepcke, president. 
Charles F. Wiedeman, secretary. 
Frederick Klapproth, treasurer. 


Looking Southward. 


Realizing that dependence upon others for raw ma- 
terial made the future’activity and profit of their fac- 
tories uncertain, the attention of those in charge of 
the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company turned to the 


property the business at that point was incorporated 
under the name of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the strongest Paepeke-Leicht companies, 
which is now officered as follows: 

Hermann Paepceke, president. 

William Wilms, vice president. 

C. Fred Yegge, secretary. 

Edward A. Leicht, treasurer. 

James P. Hankey, assistant treasurer. 

S. Wagner, assistant treasurer. 

E. J. Allsebrooke, assistant secretary. 


ducer of southern hardwoods. Within the last two 
years the plant has been remodeled and a large venevr 
plant and box shook factory installed. The mill 
annual capacity is-about 15,000,000 feet. 


s 


Blytheville Logging and Timber Office. 


While work was being pushed at both Cairo a 
Greenville, the foothold in the St. Francis River vall 
had been perfected and operations there had grow) 
to enormous proportions. The Chicago Mill & Luml 
Company had established facilities to cut from its o 
lands the greater part of the logs sent to Caii 
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Black Oak. 
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White Oak. 


THE PRINCIPAL VARIETIES OF OAK MANUFACTURED BY THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 
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Red Oak. 

















South. The idea was to secure a sufficient quantity 
of timber the conversion of which would insure the 
Chicago factories a long lease of life and adequate 
profits on their investments. 

A casual investigation showed northern stumpage to 
be in strong hands, some of it being held on invest- 
ment and the remainder being in the possession of 
manufacturing concerns. In the South, however, op- 
portunity was found to secure stumpage on very favor- 
able terms. The first foothold was gained as early 
as 1892, when the mill of the Wolverine Lumber Com- 
pany, at Cairo, Ill., was taken over. The mill was 


At Greenville, Miss. 

The next step in the South was to buy the mill, 
timber lands and logging appliances, both rail and 
water, of J. H. Leavenworth, at Greenville, Miss. 
Attention was attracted to this mill because of the 
large quantity of timber tributary to that point. The 
property was bought in 1898, and with it the com- 
pany secured 25,000 acres of timber land in Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, estimated to contain 200,000,000 
feet. 

The mill has been operated almost continuously 
since it was secured and has been a very heavy pro- 


In addition to this supply, contracts for timber 
rights on small areas had been made and this timber 
was cut and forwarded to the Cairo mill. This end of 
the business was handled through the timber hea‘ 
quarters, established at Blytheville, Ark., in the fal 
of 1901. At first operations were limited to buying 
and inspecting lumber and logs, the logging work 0” 
the company’s own lands being a later development. 

The timber along the Jonesboro, Lake City & Easter" 
railroad gradually was cut out and in time it became 
necessary to put in a logging headquarters and to 
build a main line of road from which spurs could be 
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constructed to reach the more remote timber. The 
first logging headquarters were established at Big 
Laxe, Ark., where the company now has about six 
miles of main line in operation. During the early 
staves of the work all the logs were sent to the Cairo 
mill. 

The Glencoe Plant. 

Vach mile of extension of the main line or spurs 
increased the cost of log transportation. The tre- 
mendous timber resources which the company had 
accumulated in this locality naturally called atten- 
tion to the advisability of erecting a plant in close 


found that the logging department at Big Lake could 
not supply this mill and also contribute largely to the 
Cairo log supply. A careful survey of the timber 
lands showed Leachville, Ark., to be an advantageous 
point at which to establish another logging operation. 
Work at that point was inaugurated and has been 
pushed very actively sinee the start was made in 
August, 1906, the company now having about twenty 
miles of main line and several miles of spurs. 


The St. Louis Factory. 


With the tremendous increase in the production of 


forty miles of leased and owned tracks and the road 
now is moving an average of about twenty-five car- 
loads of logs daily. 


Memphis Log Buying. 


In April, 1906, a branch office of the Paepeke-Leicht 
interests was opened at Memphis. This was placed in 
charge of C. L. Smith, under whose direction the pur- 
chase and transportation of logs on the upper river 
were made. The company buys annually about 20,- 
000,000 feet of logs for its Cairo plant. This part of 
the work formerly was directed from the Cairo office, 
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Hickory. 
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THREE KINDS OF VALUABLE TIMBER ON THE HOLDINGS OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY NEAR LEACHVILLE, ARK. 
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proximity to them. Following out this idea, plans 
were perfected for what probably is the most com- 
plete saw mill, box factory and veneer plant in the 
South. This plant was built at Glencoe, within a 
mile of Blytheville, on ground that at one time was 
(devoted to raising cotton. One year after ground 
was broken, October 3, 1906, the first board was 
cut. In December of the same year the first shipment 
of shooks was sent out. The first part of the plant 
to start up was the saw mill, then the veneer plant 
and later the shook department. 

After the completion of the Glencoe plant it was 


lumber and box shooks, resulting from the establish- 
ment and operation of the Blytheviile plant, it was 
decided to create an avenue to facilitate their handling 
and in accord with this idea the Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Company put in the branch establishment at St. 
Louis in August, 1906. 


Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas Southern Railroad 
Company. i 


This railroad was incorporated early in 1908 to 
facilitate the handling of logs and lumber to and from 
the Blytheville plant. Trains are operated over about 


but Memphis, owing to its more central location, was 
considered a better point. 


Memphis Lumber Buying Office. 


The box factories utilize low grade stock. The vari- 
ous mills operated by the associated companies do not 
produce enough of the box grades to supply all the 
material required by the factories. To make up this 
deficit, purchases are made from other producers. 
Sometimes the entire cut of a mill is taken, the box 
lumber being selected and sent to the factory at Cairo, 
St. Louis or Chicago, and the high grade stock put 
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“aside and sold on the market. In other cases only the 
box lumber is bought, and in still others the entire 
output of the mill is bought on grade. The purchases 
annually range from 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 feet, de- 
pending upon the condition of trade. In 1907 a yard 
was established at Memphis, where the high grade 
stock is assembled and shipped out as required. 


Helena Lumber & Box Company. 


The first foothold at Helena was seeured in April, 
1907, when the property of the Helena Box Com- 
pany was acquired. The plant has been materially im- 
proved and enlarged by the construction of a veneer 
mill and a finishing factory. By this purchase the 
Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company secured a saw mill, 
a box factory, a fleet of barges, the steamer Hazel Rice 
and large timber holdings and other appurtenances of 
the vendor. It was found that operations could be 
conducted to good advantage from this point, to which 
is tributary a large quantity of timber. Since the 
acquisition of the property a veneer mill has been put 
in and the capacity of the box factory greatly in- 
creased. Operations at Helena developed so rapidly 
that the business has been incorporated on a separate 
basis, under the laws of Arkansas, as the Helena Lum- 
ber & Box Company with the following officers: 

Hermann Paepeke, president. 





William Wilms, first vice president. 

C. Fred Yegge, vice president. 

E. C. Nelson, secretary. 

A. C. Lange, treasurer. 

James P. Hankey, assistant secretary and treasurer. 


General Resume. 


This historical review has been made as brief as is 
consistent with a clear statement of what has been 
accomplished. 





The history of the Chicago Packing Box Company, in 
a way, is distinet from that of the other institutions. 

The American Box Company grew out of the retail 
lumber and planing mill business of H. Paepeke & Co. 
It was retained when the wholesale business was dis- 
continued and a separate organization was formed to 
carry on its affairs. 

In the South the Greenville plant and the Memphis 
office are operated under the name of the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Company. 

The Cairo and Blytheville plants and the extensive 
logging operations back of them are under the super- 
vision of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company. The 
St. Louis factory is the outgrowth of the business of 
this institution. 

The business at Helena now is conducted by the re- 
cently organized Helena Lumber & Box Company. 





CHAPTER III. 
COMMERCIAL BOXES. 


Like all woodworking industries, the manufacture of 
boxes has undergone a marvelous evolution during the 
last generation. This evolution was brought about by 
the introduction of complicated machinery, such as now 
is being employed by the Paepcke-Leicht interests in 
their various factories. The contrast between the box- 
making machinery available when Hermann Paepcke be- 
came identified with the package trade and that now in 
use is as great as that between a modern double cut- 
ting band saw and a primitive mulay saw. 

Commercial boxes have attained an importance dur- 
ing the last twenty years that is commensurate with 
their necessity. The scientific development of modern 
packages is but one instance of advanced methods 
throughout all branches of commerce. The variety and 
number of packages being used each year are the natural 
outeome of an increase in population and a rapidly de- 
veloping export trade. These factors have taxed the in- 
genuity of the manufacturer of boxes very heavily. The 
prices of materials and labor are increasing steadily and 
the box manufacturer has been called upon to maintain 
prices at something like the schedule in effect a genera- 
tion ago. Tha finished package must combine carrying 
capacity with strength, and the reduction of the quan- 





tity of material required to the extreme minimum must 
be made without impairing the usefulness of the ecom- 
pleted article. 

Since man evolved the packing box he has found it 
essential to the satisfactory conduct of business and is 
more dependent upon it now than many have realized. 


Soft Maple. Resolved into its component elements, the box is merely Ronen. 


OF THESE FOUR WOODS CYPRESS IS OF THE MOST FREQUENT OCCURRENCE, THE COMPANY OWNING SEVERAL LARGE BRAKES. 
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ARRIVAL OF A TRAINLOAD OF COTTONWOOD LOGS OF AVERAGE SIZE AND QUALITY AT THE MAMMOTH AND COMPLETE PLANT OF 
THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, BLYTHEVILLE, ARK.; THESE LOGS ARE SUITABLE 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF HIGH CLASS VENEERS. 
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ARKANSAS TIMBER HOLDINGS. 


The shaded portions of the accompanying map 
indicate the timber lands owned by the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Company, with operating head- 
quarters at Blytheville, Ark. These lands are 
located in Mississippi, Poinsett and Craighead 
counties, Arkansas. 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Company is the 
largest timber holding organization of the affili- 
ated Paepcke-Leicht companies. It operates ex- 
tensive logging camps, the output of which fur- 
nishes supplies for the band saws and veneer 
lathes of the big mill at Blytheville, Ark., and 
also a considerable quantity for the plant at 
Cairo, Il. 

This tract of timber lies in the heart of the 
St. Francis River valley. Cottonwood, oak and 





red gum comprise the varieties of most frequent 
occurrence. In addition, are to be found hick- 
ory, ash, cypress, soft elm, soft maple, sycamore 
and several other varieties of timber in commer- 





cial quantities. 
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ARRIVAL OF A BLYTHEVILLE, LEACHVILLE & ARKANSAS SOUTHERN TRAIN AT THE BLYTHEVILLE PLANT OF THE CHICAGO MILL & 
LUMBER COMPANY WITH AN AVERAGE LOT OF COTTONWOOD LOGS. . 


a few short pieces of board fastened together with 
nails, glue or by some other means. Examination shows 
also that the modern box is put together by machinery. 
It typifies a phase of modern activity which has been 
very highly developed. 


Secondary Use of Commercial Boxes. 


The first purpose served by a box is to protect bottled, 


canned, package or bulk goods from damage in transit. 
The secondary use, however, is not so easily defined. Dis- 
earded boxes of all descriptions are employed for every 
conceivable purpose in homes, stores and foundries. A 
complete box with cover, the latter slightly broken as a 
result of the impatience of the person who opened it, can 
be secured at any store for prices varying from 5 to 25 
cents. This range covers everything from the rough 


package used to protect canned goods to the big, roomy, 
well constructed drygoods box. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TIMBER RESOURCES. 


In the heart of the St. Francis River valley and in 
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EXTRA QUALITY COTTONWOOD LOGS CONTAINING 1,200 TO 1,600 FEET, LOG SCALE, EACH, ALONG THE RIGHT OF WAY OF THE BLYTHEVILLE, 
LEACHVILLE & ARKANSAS SOUTHERN RAILROAD, CUT FROM THE LANDS OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER 
COMPANY, WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 
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Arrival of a 4-Yoke Ox Team and Five High Class Logs. 


proximity to the mills at Greenville, Helena and Blythe- 
ville the Paepeke-Leicht interests own about 125,000 
acres of exceptionally heavily timbered land. The first 
timber purchase was made in 1892. Since that time a 
timber buying policy has been followed steadily and 
today the company is one of the heaviest holders of 
timber in the localities in which it operates. 

Its timber holdings constitute the foundation for its 
entire business. They are great enough to justify 
the policy followed of putting in modern and complete 
saw mills, veneer plants and box factories at four ad- 
vantageous points on or 





given it was found to be based largely upon supposition. 

In Tennessee, northern Mississippi, eastern Arkansas 
and southeastern Missouri, cottonwood, botanically known 
as populus deltoides, reaches a perfect growth. Lum- 
bermen could not desire a better saw log tree than is 
found in cottonwood. The diameter of the commercial 
tree varies from 18 inches to 5 feet. The trunks usually 
are free from limbs for a great distance from the 
ground. In some sections where cottonwood flourishes to 
the exclusion of almost all other kinds of timber, trees 
36 to 48 inches in diameter and from 50 to 70 feet to 





A 4Mule Team and a Load of High Class Red Gum Logs. 


the Mississippi River district, in which the Paepcke- © 
Leicht Lumber Company operates, the commercial tree 
has a range about as stated and physically it is a very 
perfect tree growth. 

Cottonwood lumber in wide clear lengths is produced 
by practically every hardwood mill along the Mississippi 
river or in the region where cottonwood reaches its per- 
fection. One of the first important uses for which it 
was tendered was as wagonbox board. It required many 
years to induce vehicle manufacturers to take up the 
wood and use it. It may seem somewhat strange to refer 

to this fact at this time, 





close to that great open fr 
highway, the 
river. 
Experience has shown 
that these lands yield an 
average of about 10,000 
feet, log measure, to an 
acre, which would give the 
company resources of about 
1,250,000,000 feet of splen- 
did hardwood stumpage. 


Diversified Timber Wealth. 


Mississippi 


Hardwood trees do not 
grow in solid bodies like 
pine, hemlock, spruce and 
fir. Within a few feet of 
a great oak may be found 
maple, cottonwood or red 
gum trees. Cypress has 
taken possession of the low- 
lands or brakes and it 
grows there to the exclu- 
sion of all other trees. In- 
asmuch as the timber owned by the Paepcke-Leicht 
interests is the real foundation of their great manu- 
facturing plants it is deserving of special consideration. 


Cottonwood. 


Cottonwood, since coming on to the market in the form 
of sawed lumber, has had a remarkable career. When 
poplar became scarce in Kentucky and Tennessee—and 
that was several years after the supply in Indiana and 
Ohio had been depleted—attention was turned to cot- 
tonwood timber. The early reputation that had been 





A 4-Yoke Ox Team in the Heart of the St. Francis River Valley. 





Arkansas Headquarters of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, Blytheville, Ark. 


the first limb are not uncommon. The percentage of good 
lumber that may be produced from such timber is very 
high. The absence of defects also makes the cotton- 
wood work to good advantage in veneer lathes, and 
naturally tends to increase the product. 


Commercial Uses. 


Botanists claim that cottonwood trees sometimes grow 
to a hight of more than 100 feet, with a diameter of 8 
feet. These are exceptional trees and a tree this large 
usually branches a short distance from the ground. In 


— but cottonwood traveled 
the same road other sup- 
plicants for public favor 
have trodden. 

Today cottonwood box 
boards are a stable com- 
modity. The best grades 
are used almost wholly by 
the wagon trade. Firsts 
and seconds are employed 
by buggy manufacturers 
and by the furniture trade 
and also are used exclusive- 
ly in the manufacture of 
other wooden goods. 

A large percentage of the 
cottonwood logs cut by the 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Company is later cut into 
blocks at the mill and sent 
to the veneer lathes. The 
grade of No. 1 common is 
used largely in the manu- 
facture of high class pack- 
ages, such as medicine and bottle boxes. 

Red Gum, 

Red gum has met with substantially the same recép- 
tion as that accorded cottonwood. This timber probably 
has been used locally to a greater extent during the sev- 
eral centuries since the settlement of this country began 
than has cottonwood. In some respects red gum is su- 
perior to cottonwood, being of compact fiber, of a pleas- 
ing color, susceptible of high polish, and with a fair per- 
centage of it heavily and finely figured. 

This timber grows in profusion throughout the Mis- 








A Logging Scene Along the B., L. & A. S. Railroad. 


THIS QUARTET OF LOGGING SCENES IN THE HEART OF THE ST. FRANCIS RIVER VALLEY ILLUSTRATE THE MEANS BY WHICH LOGS ARE BROUGHT 
TO THE RAILROAD, THENCE TO THE MILL OPERATED BY THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER 


COMPANY AT BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 
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sissippi valley and is found along the Atlantic coast 
also. It has a very wide distribution, but in no part of 
the country has its development reached a higher degree 
of perfection than in the lowlands along the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries. 

For many years red gum has been a favorite in Eng- 
lish and continental European markets for the manu- 
facture of furniture and interior trim. 

In this country the usé of red gum probably is more 
diversified than in Europe. In recent years furniture 
manufacturers have taken it up and are employing it 
extensively, as also are manufacturers of doors and in- 





L. W. Walters, Leachville, Ark.; 
Superintendent of Logging Operations. 


terior trim. No. 1 common red gum is used largely by 
the furniture trade and other woodworking establish- 
ments. Other uses include slack cooperage; building 
material, such as siding, ceiling, flooring, interior trim, 
and outside finish; pulley manufacture; and the man- 
ufacture of boxes. The low grades are resawed and 
used for ends, and part of the high grade logs sent to 
the mill are eut into veneers. There seems to be no 
limit to the uses of this wood. 

The progress made by red gum during the last few 
years has been very remarkable. Locally it has been used 
for structural purposes, practically ever since settlement 
began; but the real development of its possibilities, as 
stated, has been an accomplishment of recent years. 


Oaks. 
The oak timber found on the lands of the Paepcke- 














Office and Commissary of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company at Big Lake, Ark. 


Leicht companies embraces the two commercial species, 
known as red and white, which in turn comprise several 
varieties. The white oak includes the varieties known as 
overcup, cow oak and several others. In the tree the 
varieties are easily distinguishable. In the lumber pile 
separation would be practically impossible save by a 
dendrologist. 

Oak timber on the lands of the Paepcke-Leicht com- 
panies is cut and sent to the mill with the other timber. 
All oak logs are cut into lumber and no oak is used by 
the box factories, It all is graded in accordance with the 
established rules and is sold for the different classes of 
use, being employed for that wide variety of purposes 
for which no substitute for oak has yet been found. 


Cypress, 


In the swamps cypress has crowded out all other kinds 
of timber and has formed what are known as brakes. 
This is the third class of timber on the lands owned by 
these companies that can be definitely identified. The 
timber is of the same variety as that found in Louisiana, 
known as red cypress, botanically as texodium distichum, 
differing somewhat from the latter by reason of the 
locality in which it grows. It is the offspring of the 
swamps, thriving on land covered all, or the greater por- 
tion of the year, by water. This wood has many special 
advantages. It resists decay in a remarkable manner, 
apparently being impregnated with an oil that wards off 
fungus growth of every kind. 

Cypress is used largely in the manufacture of sash and 








Hotel Established by the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company at Big Lake, Ark. 





doors, interior finish, and in greenhouse construction. It 
is in generai demand by the building trade, by which it 
is used for all structural purposes. It is an excellent tie 
material also, being preferred for tracks in low, swampy 
ground where other kinds of wood rot quickly. Nearly 
every retail yard in the central and northern states now 
carries on hand a stock of cypress lumber. 


Hickory. 


Shellbark and other varieties of hickory abound 
on the Paepeke-Leicht holdings. The company has 
cut none of its hickory, leaving it with small timber 
of other kinds, possibly to form the basis for a second 
operation. 

Ash. 


Ash is another timber found in considerable quanti- 
ties in localities where these companies operate. The 
ash lumber product is sold to automobile, buggy and 
carriage manufacturers, being cut to suit the special 
requirements of that class of trade. Some of it is 





8S. J. Matthews, Big Lake, Ark.; 
Manager of Commissary. 


bought up by woodworking institutions and some is 
employed in the manufacture of butter tubs. 


Elm and Maple. 


On the holdings under consideration probably could 
be found a half-dozen or more varieties of elm and 
maple, belonging to those general classes known by 
the trade as soft elm and soft maple. Elm is used 
largely by chair manufacturers. Maple is used to 4 
considerable degree by furniture makers as the basis 
for veneer work. It is in request by wooden novelty 
concerns and by other woodworking institutions also. 


Sycamore. 


Sycamore as a commercial wood has had a somewhat 
varied career. It is a hard wood that may be split with 
comparative ease, considering its tangled, twisted 
grain. The sycamore tree attains a very great size. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHARACTER OF THE HOMES FOR EMPLOYEES PROVIDED BY THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT ITS LOGGING 


Trees from 24 to 36 inches in diameter usually are of 
good quality. At the base the tree has a heavy, 
rough bark; up in the branches the bark is smooth 
and nearly white. It is a very attractive tree, stand- 
ing out in bold relief from its somber neighbors. Com- 
mercially it has been used more extensively as a box 
material than for any other purpose, particularly in the 
manufacture of boxes for chewing tobacco. 


Miscellaneous Timbers. 


Other varieties of timber are found on these lands. 
Chief among them are black and honey locust, hack- 
berry, willow, pecan, black walnut and several other 
hardwoods which, perhaps, are not numerous or com- 
mercially of sufficient importance to warrant extended 
individual deseription. 


CHAPTER V. 
REAPING A LOG HARVEST. 


The logging operations of such great institutions as 
are comprised in the Paepcke-Leicht interests must be 
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CAMP OF A HARDWOOD LOGGING CONTRACTOR EMPLOYED BY THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY IN THE 


QUARTERS IN LEACHVILLE, ARE. 


carefully and wisely superintended. Woodsmen, train- 
men and boat crews, by whose combined efforts the 
several mills are furnished with a steady supply of 
logs, operate over an extensive territory. The north- 
ern limit for several years has been Cairo, at the junc- 
tion of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. The southern 
limit has been within a short distance below Green- 
ville, Miss. Following the river’s course, this means 
527 miles. The river operations are divided into north- 
ern and southern districts. River work, however, 
is not confined solely to the Mississippi, but is carried 
on along the main tributaries of the Father of Waters 
within the region covered. 


Planning a Year’s Work. 


Work for a year must be mapped out in detail in 
advance. From the lands owned selections of certain 
areas are made and the kinds, quantity and quality 
of the timber thereon are very carefully examined. 
Then provision must be made for reaching the timber. 
To get at some of it requires extensions to be made to 
main lines and the construction of branches and spurs. 

Independent operators may be relied upon for a 


BIVER VALLEY. 


fairly certain quantity of the different kinds of woods 
desired. The quantity supplied in this way, however, 
can not in advance ke determined absolutely. A great 
deal depends upon the activity of independent loggers, 
the condition of the log market, whether the demand 
is active or light; 


weather conditions. 


also considerable depends upon 

In a general way the plans for logging must be 
perfected from eight to twelve months before they are 
put under way. 


of the quantity of timber that will be required to keep 


This necessitates an approximation 
their 
activity must conform to an estimate of the require- 
ments of different branches of trade. 


mills and box factories busy. The degree of 
In other words, 
the management must make its plans not only for 
the work in each separate field but must fortify itself 
to finance the business. The system employed enables 
these factors to be determined with reasonable cer- 
tainty. 

Casual observers have no conception of the gen- 
eralship required to carry on a great business like 
that of the Paepcke-Leicht companies. The logging 
work is one department merely, and while it prob- 
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HEART OF THE ST. FRANCIS 
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ILLUSTRATING THE SIZE AND QUALITY OF OAK LOGS CUT FROM THE TIMBER LANDS OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY IN MISSISSIPPI 
COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 
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THIS VIEW SHOWS THE METHOD OF HANDLING LOGS FROM CAR TO JACKER EMPLOYED AT BLYTHEVILLE AND ALSO SHOWS FACILITIES FOR 
STORING LOGS IN THE BAYOU. 
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Electrical Room Showing 1,500-Light Generator Driven by Reliance Corliss Engine. 


ably demands the closest attention, other factors of 
the business also must be closely supervised. 


Increases in the Investment. 


Each step in the process by which logs are con- 
verted into lumber or boxes operates to increase the 
investment. The value of cottonwood timber in the 
tree is trebled by the outlay incident to getting the 
logs to the mill. The difference between stumpage 
value and log value represents the cost of logging. 
Ordinarily a log cut in August will not be manufac- 
tured until late in the year, and possibly not before 


LOCOMOTIVE NO. 5 OF THE BLYTHEVILLE, LEACHVILLE & ARKANSAS SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
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the following spring. This means an increase in the 
investment due to the fact that the expenditure for 
logging work must remain unproductive for a period 
of from three to nine months, or an average probably 
of six months. Other increases in investment and 
other periods of waiting occur, as the products of 
the logs make their way slowly to market. 


In Close Touch With Woods Work. 


The system employed enables those in charge of the 
logging operations to keep a close watch on the timber 
cut from each ‘‘forty.’’ In the first place the lands 


EMPTY LOGGING CARS. 


STARTING FOR THE WOODS WITH A TRAINLOAD OF 





The Blake 1,000-Gallon-a-Minute Fire Pump Is Located in a Fireproof Structure. 


are cruised by ‘‘forties’’ and the cruisers’ reports 
are filed. The logs are scaled periodically and are 
credited to the forty or section from whieh they have 
been cut. After all the timber has been brought out 
and measured, the log scale is compared with the 
cruisers’ estimates to determine how nearly they 
agree, In case of a material difference a cruiser is 
sent through the strip to see if all the trees have 
been cut and to see if everything has been done in 
accordance with the terms of the contracts made. 
This system of supervision enables those in charge of 
the various branches to keep in close touch with the 
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LEFTHAND SECTION OF PANORAMA OF THE BLYTHEVILLE PLANT SHOWING, RIGHT TO LEFT, VENEER SHED, LOG STORAGE. 
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RIGHTHAND SECTION OF PANORAMA SHOWING THE WATER TOWER, BLOWPIPE SYSTEM, THE MODERN BOX FACTORY OFFICE, HOMES 
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SORTING SHED, VENEER MILL, SAW MILL AND POWER PLANT OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY , BLYTHEVILLE, ARE. 
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ES OF EMPLOYEES AND A SMALL CORNER OF THE LUMBER YARD OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 
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Filing Room of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company at Blytheville, Ark. 


contractors and work in complete harmony with them. 

In the St. Francis River valley work is provided 
for from twenty to twenty-five logging contractors 
during the logging season. The bulk of the logging 
work is done in seven months, conditions usually 
being favorable from June to December. Sometimes 
the work is continued until the latter part of January. 

The contractors employ from two to five teams. 
Payments are made weekly, the logs being scaled at 
suitable intervals. Under the terms of the agree- 
ments by which the loggers work the greater part of 


— 
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the contract price is due and payable when the logs 
are scaled. Most of the logging contractors can esti- 
mate very accurately just what it is worth to place 
the timber on an area alongside the railroad. 


Logging Work in Detail. 


Loggers in the St. Francis River valley work under 
conditions which would appeal strongly to those tired 
of the city’s noise and smoke. The timber growth is 
very heavy. Overhead the tops of the trees form an 
almost continuous canopy of green for the protection 
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The Machine Shop at Blytheville Contains All Modern Appliances. 


of the workmen below. Conditions are far from ideal, 
however, in the early spring, particularly before the 
overflowed lands have drained and the water has 
soaked into the soil or evaporated. During the sum- 
mer and early in the fall the forest is an inviting 
place in which to work. 

Beginning at the back end of his strip, the logger 
fells the timber and his crews get busy. The camp 
usually is established along the railroad. Trees are 
felled a little faster than the logs are hauled, so that 
a supply is always ahead to keep the teams busy. 
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INTERIOR OF THE BIG MODERN SAW MILL AT BLYTHEVILLE, ARK, SHOWING, ON THE LEFT, DRAGSAW FOR CUTTING VENEER BLOCKS, BIG BAND 


ON RIGHT AND BAND RESAW IN CENTER. 
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Fireproof Furnace Room, a Noticeable Feature of the Power Plant of the Chicago 


Mill & Lumber Company. 


Horses, mules and oxen are employed to draw the 
wagons, which usually are loaded with 500 to 1,000 
feet, log scale, the extent of the load being deter- 
mined by the character of the road and the number 
of animals used. 

Saws are used almost exclusively in felling the 
trees and the fellers also cut the trees into log 
lengths. Considerable attention is paid to natural 
defects and as far as possible they are eliminated or 
left close to the end where they can be cut off with- 
out undue loss of product. The loggers’ work begins 
with the felling of the trees and ends when the trunks 
are placed alongside the right of way. 

Hardwood logging operations in the Mississippi val- 
ley must be conducted in accordance with local con- 
ditions. A system which operates satisfactorily in 
one section may be of no value at all under differ- 


ent conditions. The outline of the work given applies 
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One of Three Big Allis-Chalmers Corliss Engines at Blytheville; This One Fur- 


nishes Power to Operate the Saw Mill. 


chiefly to operations on lands owned by the Paepcke- 
Leicht interests. 


Back of the Blytheville Plant. 


The first logging headquarters in the St. Francis 
River valley was put in at Big Lake in the north- 
eastern part of the 100,000-acre tract owned by the 
Paepcke-Leicht interests. A main line of logging 
road has been built out from the Jonesboro, Lake 
City & Eastern railroad, extensions being made from 
time to time so that it has been possible to reack 
sufficient timber to keep the line busy. 

Another logging headquarters has been established 
at Leachville, about ten miles west of Big Lake. 
Here also a main line logging road has been built out 
into the forest and connections secured with the 
Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern railroad. 
tion is under the supervision of L. W. Walters, who 


This opera- 











took charge when this headquarters was established 
and has conducted the work in a very successful man- 
ner ever since. 


Railroad Operations. 


Logging contracts call for the delivery of logs 
along the right of way. Here the contractors’ work 
ends and that of the transportation company begins. 
The transportation of logs constitutes the second step 
in the transformation of timber into finished products. 
This is the part of the work for which the Blythe- 
ville, Leachville & Arkansas Southern Railroad Com- 
pany was organized. In its railroad work the com- 
pany operates about thirty miles of its own tracks. 
The equipment includes five locomotives, 100 48,000- 
pound capacity flat cars, two Decker log loaders and 
one log loader No. 5, known as the ‘‘ Blue Goose.’’ 

The transportation functions 


company’s may be 
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COMMODIOUS SORTING SHED, A NOTABLE FEATURE OF THE VERY COMPLETE PLANT MANUFACTURING LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS OPERATED 
BY THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 
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H. C. Elliott, Blytheville, Ark.; 
Foreman Lumber Yard. 





deseribed as loading and hauling the logs from points 
along the right of way to the mill at Blytheville or 
the Mississippi river landings where the barge line of 
the companies connects with the railroad. 

The railroad work has been systematized and trains 
are operated on schedule. Two main-line engines are 
employed to haul the loaded cars from Leachville and 
Big Lake to Glencoe and Barfield and to. return the 
cars when empty. The transportation company has 
placed at the disposal of the superintendent of each 
logging operation an engine to place the empty cars 
for loading and to haul the loaded cars to a siding 
where they can be picked up by the main-line engine. 

Blytheville Log Supplies. 


All the logs cut by the great Blytheville plant are 
brought in by rail. In addition to the stocks secured 
from its own operations logs are bought from farmers 
and small operators located on the Frisco and Cotton 
Belt systems. The company also buys small tracts 
of timber, which are logged in much the same fashion 
as the timber cut from its own lands, save that in 
many cases the loggers load the timber on to ears. 
Any timber within a radius of fifty miles of Blythe- 
ville can be handled in this way. 


River Log Supplies. 


Naturally, the most dependable source of log sup- 





oO. G. Walters, Blytheville, Ark.; 
Electrician. 










J. A. Taschner, Blytheville, Ark.; 
Foreman of Filing Room. 


plies is from the companies’ own logging operations 
south of Blytheville or those in conjunction with the 
Helena and Greenville plants. Additional supplies are 


A. S. Cooper, Blytheville, Ark.; 
Chief Sawyer. 





E. J. Boger, Blytheville, Ark.; 
Cashier in the General Office. 


secured in a variety of ways. Logs are bought on the 
open market and arrangements are made for their 
delivery to the transportation department at some con- 
venient point on the river. The company also buys 
small and large tracts of timber lands from which 
the logs can be sent by rail or wagon to a river 
landing. 

River work is subject to many interruptions. The 
stage of water is the great arbiter from whose de- 
cision there can be no appeal. When the river is 
high the lowlands are flooded and work is confined to 
cutting for floats. When the river is low it is some- 
times found that the logs can not be delivered close 
enough to enable the derrick boats to reach them. 
Constant surveillance of the work is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent loss of timber by allowing it to re- 
main on the bank too long or by leaving it unguarded 
when high water does come and earries it away. 


Handling River Logs. 


The length of the season varies from four to six 
months, during which time 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
feet of logs must be accumulated at points on the 
river from which they can be reached easily for trans- 
portation to the various mills. The main feature of 
successful logging on the Mississippi and its tributaries 
is the locating of camps so that a number of them are 
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accessible at all times. When the river is low, the 
me. cutting logs on lowlands ean furnish a supply; as 
the river rises, the logs put in by the camps on the 
ne.t level become accessible, and so on until the 
highest stage is reached. In arranging the logging 
work provision must be made so that when the supply 
of logs ceases at one point it begins at another. 

the fall, when the rainy season sets in, the 
ground softens quickly and makes the hauling of logs 
difficult. Some years conditions are unusually favor- 
able for operation and the river department is busy 
six or seven months. 

In the northern district the river department. oper- 
ates three derrick boats, ten river barges and one 
lanl barge. The logs are carried from the river 
bank to the mill at Cairo on barges towed by the 
steamer Hermann Paepcke, a powerful boat especially 
adapted for such service. 

Logging the Greenville Plant. 


To operate successfully along the Mississippi river 
it is necessary to take advantage of every possible 
opportunity. In other lumbering districts logging 
work may be carried on in about the same way 
throughout the year. A logging camp once estab- 
lished can be kept in commission until the timber 
tributary thereto has been exhausted. In the Green- 
ville logging operations, however, the woodsmen alter- 
nately are drowned and dried out. At this point 
eight or ten logging camps have been put in. Half 
of them are in commission when the river is low and 
the other half of them when the river is high. In 
other words, the high or low river forces the woods- 
men to change their base of operations. Logs for the 
Greenville plant are made into rafts and towed to the 
mill. This method has been found practicable in con- 
nection with that particular operation, although it is 
not employed generally in river work. Ordinarily 
logs are loaded on barges so as to avoid loss en route. 


Helena Logging Operations. 


The saw mill and veneer plant at Helena is supplied 
with logs by river and also by rail. The river logs 
come from various operators or are cut from lands 
owned by the company along the Mississippi at points 
both above and below Helena. Arrangements have 
been perfected for sending the bulk of the river logs 
to the saw mill. The logs are brought in on barges, 
which are anchored to the derrick boats at the foot 
of the log haulup. The logs then are lifted from the 
barges and placed on cars operated by means of a 
cable and gravity. When the rail supply of logs is 
cut off by high water, which puts a stop to woods 








A. C, Lange, Blytheville, Ark.; 
General Manager Chicago Mill & Lumber Company. 


operations, the river logs are transferred from the 
cars used to haul them over the levee to flat cars, 
and are then switched to the veneer mill. If neces- 
sary that operation can be reversed and rail logs sent 
to the saw mill. 


Commissary Department. 


Compared with the magnitude of its logging and 
mill operations the commissary business of the 
Paepeke-Leicht interests is small. Two stores are 
operated, one in conjunction with the logging work 
at Leachville and the other at Big Lake. The com- 
pany owns no stores at any of its milling points, the 
workers securing their supplies through the regular 
channels, All the mills are located in towns of some 
size. The two stores referred to handle feed, gro- 
ceries, dry goods and, of course, stocks of general 
merchandise. 


RIVER TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT. 
C. L. Smith, superintendent of the river depart- 


ment, has his headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. Mr. 
Smith spends much of his time on the road, looking 
after the interests of his department. His work pri- 
marily is to keep logs and lumber moving after they 
have been placed within reach of the derrick boats or 
trains. He has been in charge of this department of 
the business of the allied «companies since 1899. He 
was born in New York city. 

Much of the success of this department is attributed 
by Mr. Smith to the intelligent codperation of the 
men employed, particularly those in charge of the 
derrick and towboats. These men have charge of the 
details and good results in large part are due to 
their initiative and self-reliance, the latter born of 
long and varied experience in bluffing the mighty 
Mississippi. 

The transportation interests at Cairo now are 
looked after by F. W. Schatz, assistant to C. W. Smith, 
superintendent at Memphis. There is sufficient work 
connected with the transportation of logs and lumber 
at that point to keep Mr. Schatz out of mischief. 

Mr. Schatz was born at Cairo, October 4, 1882, and 
was educated in the public schools of that city. He 
entered the service of the transportation department 
of the allied companies April 1, 1907. 


Master of the ‘‘Hazel Rice.’’ 

On the lower river the Hazel Rice, in charge of 
Capt. Charles B. Warner, plies tirelessly back and 
forth on its log-supplying mission. Logs are delivered 
to the Helena factory on barges. Those sent to 
Greenville are made into rafts and towed. 

Captain’ Warner studied law several years before 
becoming identified with the river work of the 
Paepcke-Leicht companies. His legal training has 
assisted him in grasping the subtleties of this river 
work. He was born October 7, 1872, at Jacksonport, 
Ark., and attended the Arkansas college at Bates- 
ville and later took up the study of law, which he 
abandoned to engage in the transportation of logs 
and lumber on the Black river. He has been master 
of the Hazel Rice for several years and his work 
consists of supplying the mills with raw material. 


Loading Logs and Lumber. 


When lumber is loaded on barges at some con- 
venient point on the Mississippi river it is customary 
to construct a chute from the top of the bank to the 
barges. The lumber is skidded down this chute to 
the loading crews, who store it away as fast as it is 
sent down. In this manner a good crew of men will 
load 100,000 feet of lumber a day. 
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Locomotive No. 5 Upon Its Arrival at Blytheville With a Train of Logs. 


The derrick boats are equipped with what are 
known locally as nigger engines, which operate wire 
cables 300 to 400 feet long. These are carried out 
on the bank, attached to one end of a dog; the drum 
is set in motion and the logs are pulled to the water’s 
edge or within reach of the 65-foot boom of the der- 
rick boats. The dogs on the chain suspended from the 
end of the boom are driven into the ends of the 
logs and they are swung aboard the barges. 


Logging on the Mississippi. 








bility is that fugitive logs will soon be beyond reach 
and involve expense in moving them or a long wait 
until the river has again risen to the right hight. As 
soon as the logs loaded on the barges have been 
towed out into deep water the tension is relaxed. 


Handling Log Barges and Rafts on the Mississippi. 


While the towboats do not run on schedule, those 
in charge must deliver the goods on time. A _ break- 








Rod Locomotive No. 4, Employed to Handle Main-Line Freight. 


nothing can be seen through its dense, clammy folds, 
At intervals a current of air makes the shoreline 
visible and sometimes unexpectedly a ragged promon- 
tory looms ahead; the bell in the engine room dances 
and the boat is set back under a full head of steam 
until its headway is checked. Then a different 
course is tried, and another and another, or the cap- 
tain at his option may lie amidstream and express his 
candid opinion of anyone who would attempt to tow 


logs on the Mississippi 





The work is dangerous 
and exciting. The Missis- 
sippi river is about as con- 
trary and fully as treacher- 
ous as any stream in the 
country, with the possible 
exception of the Missouri. 
It rises rapidly and its 





waters subside as quickly. 
Those in charge of the 
river transportation of logs 
and lumber must keep an 
eye on the water gage and 
bear in mind the progress 
of affairs at every point at 
which the companies oper- 
ate. It is within the prov- 
ince of the river depart- 
ment to watch over the 
safety of logs in rafts and 
on barges, not at one only, 
but at many points. Usual- 
ly the logs are 
to the 
which 


carried 
water’s edge, at 
point 
work ends and the work of the transportation depart- 
ment begins. Work may be in progress at a half 
dozen or more places, and this means wise general- 
ship to prevent the logs being carried away by a 
sudden rise in the river. When a fleet of barges and 
a derrick boat anchor near the landing the loading is 
carried on practically without interruption. Particu- 


4 >» ’ 
the loggers 


larly is haste necessary when the river is either rising 
or falling. If it is rising the loose logs are in danger 


of being earried away. If it is falling the proba- 


Shay Geared Locomotive No. 6, 





down or delay from any cause, making necessary a 
closedown at the mill, seriously interferes with the 
operation of the plant to advantage. On the river 
everything must be taken into account—the draft of 
the boat and barges, and the difference between the 
water required to float the barges empty and when 
loaded. All danger does not end when the towboat has 
been made fast to the barges and deep water is reached. 
A sharp outlook must be kept for shifting sandbars. 
Sometimes a thick fog hangs over the stream and 








Locomotive No. 3, Used for Switching Around the Yard. 


MOTIVE POWER EQUIPMENT OF THE BLYTHEVILLE, 


Known as the Heavy-Duty Engine. 


river on a foggy day. 

Sometimes when laboring 
upstream with a tow of 
barges a sudden squall is 
encountered. On one side 
of the river may be a 
high, steep, crumbling 
bank; on the other side a 
sandbar. The only course 
for the captain to pursue 
is to head into the squall 
and take his chances. On 
the wind comes with a 
howl and a roar; it strikes 
the boat and fleet of 
barges, the towline parts, 
the ratchet 
way and in a few seconds 
the broken tow floats down 
stream, or in some in- 
stances the barges are in- 
jured below the water line 
and sink. Under the di- 
rection of the captain 
the crew sets to work me- 
thodically to reassemble the 
barges and make them into a new tow# 

Perhaps the greatest degree of skill and care is 
required when the river is filled from bank to bank 
with a raging flood. 





chain gives 


Its power seems resistless, as 
evidenced by the uprooted . trees, sawlogs, fences, 
parts of buildings and other debris carried on its 
erest. Looking at the swirl and rush of waters it 
would almost seem that they could earry a brick 
house or a switch engine. 

The exigencies of the work on the river sometimes 

















Locomotive No. 2, Employed to Handle Logging Traffic. 
LEACHVILLE & ARKANSAS SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
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S. Wagner, Cairo, IIl.; 
Assistant Treasurer Chicago Mill & Lumber Company 


make it necessary to bring out logs from the high 
landings during flood times. A thousand or so logs 
are assembled in a raft, which raft represents the 
results of the toil of many men and the steady em- 
ployment of camping outfits. Under such conditions 
the captain of a towing steamer whose boat is tied 
to this floating island of boxes in their crude state 
requires an extensive vocabulary. The waters seem 
possessed with a fiendish desire to demolish the rafts. 
Toward that end they are tireless and persistent. The 
steamer puffs back and forth, backs and pushes until 
the raft is in midstream. Then progress is easy until 
a sharp bend in the river is reached, and if this is to 
be passed in safety it can be done only by matching 
the wit and experience of the men in charge against 
the unknown wiles of the flood of water. After pass- 
ing the first bend the captain and crew have a breath- 
ing spell until the next curve is reached, when the 
performance must be repeated, and this continues 
until the raft is moored safely at the foot of the log 
haulup. Sometimes the rush of waters is so great 
as to sweep the raft and towhoat against the shore, 
iu. when the raft hits it breaks, and sometimes weeks 
consumed in picking up the seattered pieces. 
Master of the ‘‘Hermann Paepcke.’’ 


Capt. Bud Smedley, grizzled veteran of many years’ 
confliet with the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and 
r in many a tough struggle with the enemy he 

es, knows the river and is able to express his can- 
pinion of it on occasion, and while the expression 


C. Fred Berry, Cairo; Ill; 
Local Manager Chicago Mill & Lumber Company. 
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A. E. Erickson, Cairo, 1.3 
Foreman Lumber Yard. 


at times may not be complimentary, he loves it as 
only a veteran can. 

Captain Smedley was born in Kentucky within a 
stonesthrow of the Ohio river and began his 
career in 1862 on a stern-wheel steamer. He has per- 
sonal recollections of the floating palaces which at 
one time made life on the Mississippi interesting and 
exciting. He has lived to see the fine boats disappear 
and the river traffic dwindle to comparative insig- 
nificance. The Hermann Paepcke is used in the upper 
river operations. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LUMBER AND VENEER MANUFACTURE. 

At the mill begins the finer manipulation of logs. 
A saving in timber can be effected by the exercise 
of judgment in felling trees and eutting them into 
log lengths. Some operators insist that trees shall 


Thomas Meehan, Calro, IIl.; 
Foreman. Machine Shop. 


be cut close to the ground, as they desire to save a 
foot to a foot and a half in the length of the largest 
and frequently the best part of the tree. In measur- 
ing a tree into lengths the loggers usually take into 
consideration the natural defects. It is always ad- 
visable, of course, to cut a 12-foot log instead of a 
16-foot log if by so doing the shorter length will 
bring a defect close to the end. Furthermore, the 
practical logger will take a general survey of a tree 
before a length is cut, so that all of the trunk may 
be utilized to the best possible advantage. 

In some operations even a casual inspection shows 
the loss of a large quantity of timber by reason of 
high stumps and the neglect or refusal of the loggers 
to ‘‘go up into the tops.’’» When the logs have 
reached the mill the first opportunity for careful cut- 
ting has passed; it is up to the sawyer then to handle 
the logs in such manner as will produce the largest 


Cc. B. McKnight, Cairo, Ill.; 
Foreman Veneer Mills. 


George Brankel, Calro, IIl.; 
Foreman Emergency Box Plant. 


quantity of square edge lumber and make products of 
the highest possible grade. This is done by manipulating 
the logs on the carriage, turning them so as to cut 
out the defects or to reduce their damage as greatly 
as possible. 

Operating Combination Mills. 

The foregoing review applies to saw mills in gen- 
eral. In some operations nearly as much attention 
is given to the manufacture of logs as to the manv- 
facture of lumber. At the mills of the Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Company and the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Company logs are handled with great discrimination. 
In the first place, it is necessary to divide the logs 
into two general classes. The poorer qualities of cot- 
tonwood, gum, sycamore and maple are sent to the 
saw mills; the better classes, after being cut into 
blocks, are sent to the veneer lathes. Cutting the 
logs with band saws and veneer lathes enables these 
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PANORAMA OF THE COMPLETE SAW MILL, VENEER PLANT AND BOX FACTORY OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT CAIRO, 
WAREHOUSE IN WHICH THE MANUFACTURED BOX SHOOKS ARE STORED. THE BIG, WELL LIGHTED BUILDING IS THE 
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S. C. Brown, Calro, IIll.; 
Foreman Saw Mill. 


A. Katzinger, Cairo, Ill.; 
Foreman Box Shop. 





E. Riddle, Cairo, IIl.; 
Chief Millwright. 





Frank Tatum, Cairo, IIl.; 
Chief Engineer. 






























































ts of operators to get the greatest possible value out of hay and other commodities of like character. ment since its acquisition by the Paepcke-Leicht inter- 
iting their timber. The railroads having access to this important ests, virtually having been rebuilt twice since it was 
. cut Py ° freight originating point are the Illinois Central, Mo- secured. 
eatly % bile & Ohio, St. Louis Southwestern, St. Louis, Iron The millsite lies just behind the levee, with a 
Cairo, located at the confluence of the Ohio and Mountain & Southern, Chicago & Eastern Illinois and frontage of about 1,500 feet on the Ohio river. The 
Mississippi rivers, is one of the more important Ohio Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. These sawmill floor is on a level with the top of the levee 
gen- river basing points. The city is the center of rail- lines afford facilities for reaching all the important embankment. This makes a full story above the level 
ntion road and steamboat activity. Its location at the markets of the country, as also the important sec- of the yard. The box factory is on the first floor 
1anu- mouth of the Ohio river is of strategic value, as it tions in which raw materials originate. The traffic back and to the right of the saw mill as one comes 
Mill virtually commands the long distance traffic on that on the river probably embraces a larger volume of from the levee. The veneer lathes are in a part of 
mber stream. Practically all the boats plying the Missis- raw material than does that by rail. the building still farther to the right. 
ition. sippi river south of St. Louis stop at Cairo. In busy : . . ' 
logs seasons ite wharves are crowded with steamers and Cairo the First Paepcke-Leicht Milling Point. The Saw Mill at Cairo. 
' cot- the levees are covered with merchandise in bales, Cairo, the gateway to the great southern hardwood The sawmill equipment includes one modern single 
» the boxes and barrels. In addition to the shipment of and pine field, was selected as the first point at which band mill, edgers, slashers, trimmers, live rolls and 
into merchandise and produce to and through Cairo is operations of the Paepcke-Leicht interests should be other appliances to facilitate the handling of logs, 
r the a very large traffic in heavy, bulky commodities, such started. The plant at Cairo, which was acquired in lumber and refuse. Considerable of the refuse is sold 
these as logs, lumber, staves, coal, steel, cotton, grain, 1892, has been improved and enlarged in every depart- for firewood; the small pieces, bark and sawdust not 
ad 
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JAIRO, ILL. THE VENEER PLANT IS SHOWN ON THE LEFT SOMEWHAT IN THE BACKGROUND. THE SECOND BUILDING ON THE LEFT IS THE 
} THE BOX FACTORY, BEHIND WHICH THE SAW MILL IS LOCATED. SORTING IN FOREGROUND ON THE BIGHT. 
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METHOD OF HOLDING LOGS AT THE CAIRO PLANT OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY DURING HIGHWATER. THE COMPANY MILL SITE 
HERE INCLUDES EXTENSIVE FRONTAGE ON THE OHIO RIVER ABOVE THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL BRIDGE. 
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SHOWING THE PROCESS OF UNLOADING A LUMBER BARGE AT THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY’S CAIRO OPERATIONS. 


required as fuel for the factories are sent to the 
burner, 

The saw mill has a capacity of about 50,000 feet a 
The principal varieties of wood cut at this 
point are oak, ash, sycamore, red gum and cotton- 
Neither oak nor ash enters into the construc- 
tion of boxes, but all woods except the better grades 
of gum, cottonwood and sycamore are manufactured 
into box shooks. 

Handling Green Veneers. 


As the veneers come from the lathes eut to uni- 


day. 


wood. 


form widths the broken and damaged 
thrown out, so far as possible, by the men who offbear 
the products. These are shoved into chutes which 
carry them downstairs. There they are caught and a 
more careful inspection is made by the men who put 
them on trucks. After several truckloads have ac- 
cumulated they are coupled together and drawn out 
on the yard, where the veneers are tallied and piled. 
Ordinarily veneers are left on the yard from ter 
days to two weeks to season. They are then bulked 
down and placed in sheds. 


pieces are 





About 20,000 feet of logs are required to supply one 
of these lathes with blocks for a 10-hour run. The 
usual thicknesses are ;; of an inch to 84 of an inch. 
It has not been found practicable to make thicker 
veneers owing to the tendency of the wood to shat- 
ter after the circumference of the block has been re- 
duced to less than 18 inches. 


Cairo Box Shook Factory. 


In many respects the Cairo box factory is one of 
the best arranged and best equipped of any operated 
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LOG HAULUP AT THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY’S PLANT AT CAIRO, A SCENE AT SPRING FLOOD TIME. 
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by the Paepcke-Leicht interests. The box factory is divided into two 
distinct departments. In that where rough lumber is taken into the 
factory the floor is about on a level with the hounds of a wagon. ‘The 
rough lumber is taken from the wagons and fed into the resaws, four of 
which are operated. Coming from these machines the resawed stock is 
fed into planing machines for surfacing. The factory is equipped with 
five planing machines. The other machinery on this preparatory floor 
of the box factory consists of two gang edgers, one self-feed ripsaw, one 
band siding saw and one small circular siding saw. 


Box Shooks Department. 


In the box factory proper, where ends, sides, tops and bottoms of 
boxes are cut to size and prepared ready for assembling, twenty sets of 
box saws have been installed. The box factory also has two printing 
machines, one stapler, two squeezers, three nailing machines, three pony 
planers and other auxiliary equipment, making it a modern plant in 
every respect. 

All shavings and sawdust from the box machinery operations are car- 
ried away by a complete and efficient blowpipe system. 

Still another department of the box factory is that in which the ve- 
neers are cut to the exact size required for the sides, tops and parti- 
tions of boxes. 

Use of Veneers. 

Veneers are piled on the yard green with heavy strips between the 
different layers. The wind and sun cause the veneers to warp consider- 
ably. After remaining on stick for ten days to two weeks the veneers 
are bulked down in sheds, where they are straightened out by their own 
weight. Here they remain until required in the factory. 

In the manufacture of veneers into shooks defects are trimmed out 
very carefully and the material reduced to the exact sizes required. 
That part of the box factory in which the veneers are handled is 
equipped with two squeezers, four edgers and four sets of box saws. In 





c. B. Warner, Helena, Ark.; 
Captain Steamer “‘Hazel Rice.”’ Captain Steamer “Hermann Paepcke.” 


Bud Smedley, Cairo, Ill.; 


an ordinary day’s work this branch of the factory uses 40,000 to 50,000 
feet of veneers, on a log-scale basis. 
Feeding the Resaws. 

An average of probably 80,000 feet of rough lumber is fed into the 
resaws during each day’s work of ten hours. After being surfaced this 
resawed stock is sent to the boxmaking department. The first opera 
tion is to reduce it to the lengths required. The better qualities of 
lumber, of course, have been picked out, as they are too valuable to be 
used in the manufacture of boxes. Defects in the resawed stock are 
cut out by the men operating the crosscut saws. The crosscut men do 
not make any attempt to eliminate defects save those that can be re 
moved by crosscutting. A big knot hole or a large, loose knot is dis- 
posed of by the snip, snip of the busy saw. 


Making Box Shooks, 


The next step is to secure the width desired. It is during that process 
that the defects, left in the lumber by the crosscut men, are eliminate. 
The ripsaw men cut to width. Sometimes a width can be secured 
with two pieces; sometimes three and occasionally four or five are 1 
quired. The width is made in much the same way as a packer puts up 
a bunch of shingles. The stock is sorted for sizes that will work ‘0 
the best advantage. As soon as the approximate width has been lai‘ 
on the ripsaw table it is pushed forward past the saw and trimmed to 
the exact dimension required. This process is subject to variations. 
In the cheaper classes of boxes the pieces merely are butted together; 
in the more expensive kinds each strip is worked with tongue ani 
groove before being trimmed for width. 

Box shooks are put up in bundles held together by two bands instead 
of one as in the case of shingles. Th2y then are ready to load for shipment 
to customer or assembling factory. 

At Cairo a double-track switch has been put in between the box fac- 
tory and the box shook sheds. The cars are placed so as to form a 
bridge, enabling the truck men to pass from one department to another 
and load stocks of special goods in any car that has been set. 
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A PART OF THE WORKING CREW EMPLOYED TO OPERATE THE GREAT SAWMILL, VENEER MILL AND BOX FACTORY PLANT OF THE CHICAGO MILL 
& LUMBER COMPANY AT CAIRO, ILL. 
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SAW MILL INTERIOR AT CAIRO SHOWING ARRANGEMENT FOR CUTTING VENEER BLOCKS ON LEFT AND BAND SAW ON RIGHT; WITH A DECK 
FULL OF HIGH QUALITY COTTONWOOD LOGS. 





Machine Shops, Showing Power Drills, Lathes and Planers. 


Employees. 


Cairo plant gives employment to from 400 to 450 men. is secured through a 12-inch pipe from an artesian With 
It requires forty men to man the saw mill; about 100 well 720 feet deep. A third source of supply is the 


to operate the veneer factory and to 
take care of the product. In the box 
factory 150 men are employed. Drivers 
and yardmen number about seventy-five. 
Thirty men are required to operate the 
emergency plant. In addition to these 
are millwrights, blacksmiths, chief and 
assistant engineers, firemen, machinists 
and watchmen. 


Power Equipment. 


The main power plant is housed in the 
same building as the saw mill, box shop 
and veneer factory. Two engines have 
been installed in the apartment adjoin- 
ing the boiler room, one a 20x42 St. 
Louis Corliss employed to operate the 
saw mill and veneer department. The 
second engine, a 26x48 St. Louis Corliss, 
drives the machinery in the box factory, 
the planing mill and the conveyor sys- 
tem. 

Electric lights are supplied by a 75- 
kilowatt dynamo made by the General 
Electrie Company and driven by a direct 
connected Ide & Sons’ engine. 


Water Supply. 


The boilers are supplied with water from the jacket the intake in the river. 
surrounding the burner. Water is secured from three 
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Big Corliss Engine Used to Drive the Saw Mill and Box Factory Machinery. 
MAIN FEATURES OF THE POWER AND REPAIR EQUIPMENT 
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Buffalo Steam Pump Company Emergency Fire Pump. 


distinet sourees. Connectious have been made with and from them into the big storage tank. 
When all departments are operated at capacity the the mains of the city of Cairo. An additional supply 


Commodious Filing Room Completely Equipped With Modern Machinery. 


Fire Protection. 
ample water supply danger of a fire 


spreading, should one originate, is remote. An Under- 


writers’ fire pump with a capacity of 
1,000 gallons a minute has been put in 
and gives additional pressure when neces- 
sary. Practically every alley in the yard 
has a complement of hydrants and hose 
housed at points of vantage. Through- 
out the plant has been installed an auto- 
matic sprinkler system which will pre- 
vent the spread of a fire. 

Charles Frederick Berry, Manager. 

It requires executive ability of a high 
order to keep things moving smoothly 
at a plant like that operated by the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company at 
Cairo. Charles Frederick Berry, who su- 
perintends affairs at that point, has 
much to occupy his attention. At the 
Cairo plant lumber, veneers and box 
shooks are produced. The raw supplies 
are received almost entirely by river. 
His sphere is to keep the different de- 
partments working together in harmony, 
to prevent a great accumlation of logs, 
lumber or shooks, and with an assist- 
ant to look after the thousand-and-one 
details incident to the operation of a fac 


Ohio river. A pump has been put in on a level with tory of this character. 


When this is operated it 





Mr. Berry was born in the good old lumber town ot 
forees the water up into the mains of the company Williamsport, Pa., June 24, 1864. His father, John |. 


Electrical Equipment Furnishes Lights for the Entire Plant at Cairo. 
OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT CAIRO, ILL. 
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THE BARGE ‘‘GEORGIA’’ LANDING AT THE DOCKS OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, AT CAIRO, ILL., WITH 300,000 FEET OF LUMBER. 
\ SMOKE FROM THE TUG PARTLY OBSCURES THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL BRIDGE. 
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A BARGELOAD OF HIGH GRADE CYPRESS LOGS BEING UNLOADED AT CAIRO, ILL., BY A DERRICK BOAT OPERATED BY THE TRANSPORTATION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE PAEPCKE-LEICHT COMPANIES. , 
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FIRST SECTION OF THE GREAT SAW MILL PLANT OF THE PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY AT GREENVILLE, MISS., THIS SITE 


Berry, was a pioneer lumber and box shook manufae 
turer with headquarters at Williamsport. Before he 
had finished school Charles Frederick Berry had be 
come familiar with lumber affairs, his connection with 
the trade having begun in 1880, when he was 16 
years of age. After a varied experience in different 
lumbering sections of the country he went with the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company in 1899, taking 
charge of the manufacturing department at Cairo. 
He married, March 1, 1892, Miss Elizabeth L. Fries, 
of Williamsport. His ability as manager and his 
caliber as a man clearly are set forth in the words 
of appreciation and commendation of those who work 
with and under him. 


S. Wagner, Assistant Treasurer. 


Mr. Wagner has been with the company since it 
was organized in 1893. He is a Texan and is proud 
of the state of his nativity. He was born near San 
Antonio, in DeWitt county. After attaining his ma- 


jority he located at San Antonio, where he engaged 


in the grocery business, with which he was identified 
for about twelve years. When the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Company was organized he was given the 


position of assistant treasurer and now has charge of 
the office end of the business at Cairo. 

Mr. Wagner prefers to talk about the men and the 
business rather than about himself. Many of those 























General Office of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany, at Greenville, Miss, 


now occupying positions of trust and responsibility at 
the Cairo plant have been with the company since 
it was started. Some of them began at 50 cents a 
day and have worked their way up and, as foremen 
or engaged in carrying on some responsible mechanical 
work, are receiving $2.50 to $5 a day. A few of the 
employees at Cairo have been with one or another 
of the Paepcke-Leicht companies a great deal longer 
than has Mr. Wagner. 


GREENVILLE. 


Along the Mississippi river and its tributaries, 
great and small, are found large quantities of cotton- 
wood and gum, the two preferred box materials of 
the South. The acquisition of the plant at Cairo gave 
the Paepcke-Leicht interests a gateway to the South. 
The next step in the upbuilding of this foundation 
of the southern operations was to buy timber. The 
first purchase was made at Greenville, Miss., when the 
mill and timber holdings of J. H. Leavenworth were 
taken over. The mill was a single band affair flanked 
on all sides by large quantities of high grade cotton- 
wood and gum timber, the greater part of the growth 
being cottonwood. The property was bought in 1898 
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IN THIS SECOND SECTION OF THE PANORAMA THE FACILITIES OF 
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PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY FOR STORING 
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FACING ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER; PROMINENT FEATURES OF THIS SECTION ARE THE SAW MILL AND SWITCH TRACKS. 








T. N. Keys, Greenville, Miss.; R. L. Clack, Greenville, Miss.; Cc. R. Bates, Greenville, Miss.; 
Cashier in Mississippi. Superintendent Logging Department. Foreman Saw Mill. 
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STOCK ARE AMPLY DEMONSTRATED. HOUSES SHOWN ON THE LEFT HAVE BEEN TORN DOWN AND THEIR SITE COVERED WITH LUMBER. 
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VENEER SHEDS, NOS. 1, 2 AND 3, IN WHICH THE PRODUCT OF THE CAIRO VENEER LATHES AFTER BEING CURED IS STORED. 


and since that time the mill has been operated almost 
continuously, producing an average of about 13,000,000 
feet annually. 


Greenville, the Town. 


Greenville, Miss., has a population of about 8,000. 
It is about 125 miles south of Memphis by rail. To 
follow the devious windings of the Mississippi would 
increase the distance probably to 200 miles. 

The timber growth along this portion of the Missis- 
sippi is one of the most wonderful in the country; 
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not with respect to cottonwood only but as applied 
to any other commercial trees. Considerable timber 
is cut from lands inside the levees, which are sub- 
ject to periodical inundation. Cottonwood seeds it- 
self and grows with wonderful rapidity. The young 
trees spring up in dense thickets. Then begins the 
fight for the survival of the fittest, ending in a very 
short time in a heavy growth of large timber. On 
some of the lands inside the levees cottonwood has 
established itself to the exclusion of almost all other 
kinds. Stories are told of the wonderful growth of 


cottonwood; it being stated on good authority that 
trees 36 to 40 inches in diameter are now growing 
on lands which during the Civil war were cultivated 
plantations. On account of the ease and rapidity 
with which cottonwood establishes itself an advan- 
tageous millsite on the Mississippi river is a valuable 
asset to any operator. 

If the estimates and predictions of those who have 
studied the cottonwood situation along the Mississippi 
may be relied upon the river mills have an inex- 
haustible timber supply by reason of the rapid reproduc- 
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PORTION OF THE RESERVE STOCKS CARRIED BY THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT 
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INTERIOR OF THE SAW 


tion of fine cottonwood timber in commercial quantities. 
Location of the Plant. 


At Greenville the Mississippi river makes one of its 
famous turns. The waters of that stream apparently 
derive huge enjoyment from their rush to the Gulf; 
at any rate they take as roundabout a way as poss?- 
ble, twisting and turning to form great horseshoe 
bends. On the outer circumference of one of these 
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IN OPERATION. 


bends Greenville is located. The plant of the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Company is at one edge of the town, 
just back of the levee. Its log supply is received en- 
tirely by river. 
Logging the Greenville Plant. 
Logs for the Greenville plant are cut from lands 


owned by the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company near 
the river. Additional supplies are secured from inde- 
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MILL OF THE PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY, AT GREENVILLE, MISS., SHOWING THE BIG SINGLE BAND 


pendent operators at convenient points. Of the logs 
put in 90 percent are cottonwood, the remainder be- 
ing gum and other hardwoods growing along the river 
inside the levees. The logs are made into rafts and 
towed to the mill, where the rafts are secured in 
booms, the fastenings loosened and the logs sent into 
the mill as needed. All the towing is done by a boat 
owned by the company, the Hazel Rice being em- 
ployed in this work. On its own lands the company 


TOWBOAT MAKING FAST TO A RAFT OF LOGS ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER TO BE TOWED TO THE MILL OF THE PAEPCKE-LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY AT GREENVILLE, MISS. 





George F. Riel, Greenville, Miss.; 
Local Manager Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 


has about 100,000,000 feet of stumpage, principally cot- 
tonwood. Many times this amount is available and 
will be eut from lands in that locality. Greenville is 
the natural market for this timber. 

The method employed to carry the logs into the mill 
is entirely different from that used at Cairo. An end- 
less chain haulup or jacker has been put in which 
extends from the mill out over the levee and into 
the river. The appliance is operated in the usual 
way, the principal difference being its great length. 


Greenville Mill Equipment. 


The Greenville mill is housed in a two-story frame, 
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Room of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company at 


Greenville, Miss. 


ironclad structure. It has a daily capacity of about 
50,000 feet. The. principal cutting equipment con- 
sists of a 9-foot Clark Bros.’ band mill, with a Filer & 
Stowell carriage and edger and a Clark Bros.’ trim- 
mer and slab slasher. 

The main floor of the mill is on a level with the 
levee. On the lower floor a 6-foot band resaw has 
been put in to cut thin stock for the export trade. 

Equipment at this mill has been enlarged and now 
includes a modern veneer plant and box factory. 


Greenville Power Plant. 


The power plant at the Greenville mill is out of the 
ordinary. Steam is supplied to the different engines 
by a battery of four boilers, each 60 inches by 16 feet, 


set in steamboat casings with hollowblast grates. A 
separate Clark Bros.’ 16x20 automatic engine is em- 
ployed to drive the band mill. The remainder of the 
machinery is operated by a 16x24 Chandler & Taylor 
engine. The filing room is equipped throughout with 
Covel machinery, appliances having been put in for 
repairing and keeping in shape all the saws used, 
both band and circular. 


Yard and Stocks. 

Back of the Greenville mill is one of the finest 
stocks of cottonwood lumber in the South. The yard 
covers an area of about twelve acres. A great deal 
of the better grades of cottonwood is absorbed by 
the export trade. The lower grade stocks are loaded 
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AN ALLEY IN THE YARD OF THE PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY AT GREENVILLE, MISS.. SHOWING HIGH GRADE HARDWOOD STOCK. 
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A PORTION OF THE LUMBER 


on barges or shipped by rail to the factory at Cairo, 
St. Louis or Chicago. The remainder of the output is 
used to satisfy the requirements of the export and 
domestic trade. The timber supply is of exception- 
ally high quality and this mill has the reputation of 
being able to produce practically any width, length 
and thickness in clear stock that is desired. 


The Management. 


The mill at Greenville provides employment for 
about 100 men. Operations there are under the super- 
vision of George F. Riel, general manager, who has 
been identified with the company since 1893. He as- 
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THIS ENGRAVING ILLUSTRATES THE METHOD 
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YARD OF THE PAEPCKE-LEICHT 


sisted in carrying on its Chicago business during the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, and a few years later 
was transferred to the South. Mr. Riel has been con- 
nected with the Paepcke-Leicht interests for over fifteen 
years in various managerial departments, particularly 
in the buying and manufacturing end of the business. 
He is of German parentage and his honesty and integ- 
rity has won him a large circle of friends wherever 
he has been stationed. He had charge of affairs 
at Arkansas City when a mill and buying office 
were maintained at that point. Later he operated 
the mill at Greenville and in 1904 opened the Memphis 
office. After putting it on a secure footing he again 





LUMBER COMPANY AT HELENA, 
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ARE. 


took charge of the operations at Greenville. 
Thomas N. Keys, Cashier. 


The Greenville treasury is presided over by Thomas 
N. Keys, who has charge of the office, payroll, cash 
and other valuables. He was born in London, Eng- 
land, in July, 1874. His education was secured in the 
national and private schools of that country. After 
reaching the United States he first tried railroading, 
having been connected with the machinery department 
of the Illinois Central railroad from 1894 to 1900. He 
then became associated with the lumber purchasing 
department of the Haskell-Barker Car Company, of 
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OF TRANSFERRING LOGS FROM CAR TO SAW MILL, THE SAME TACKLE BEING EMPLOYED 


TO LOWER LOGS FROM THE RIVER HAULUP TO CAR WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO TRANSFER THEM TO THE VENEER FACTORY. 
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HIGH CLASS COTTONWOOD LOGS AT HELENA, ARK. COTTONWOOD TIMBER OF THIS SIZE AND QUALITY IS NOT AN UNUSUAL 
GROWTH IN THAT LOCALITY. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE RIVER SCENE SHOWING STEAMER ‘‘HAZEL RICE’’ 


Michigan City, Ind. He stayed with that concern 
until 1905. He then acted as private secretary to 
L. L. Barth, the well known lumberman of Chicago. 
He went with the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company 
in January, 1907, and was given a training in the Chi- 
cago office, where he stayed until March, 1908, when 
he was transferred to Greenville. Mr. Keys mar- 
ried Miss Margaret Boothroyd September 17, 1904, 
at Laporte, Ind. 


Superintendent of Logging. 


The masterly manner in which Robert Lee Clack 








LOG BARGES. 

handles the logging work of the Paepceke-Leicht mill 
at Greenville forces one to the conclusion that it takes 
When Mr. 
Clack first visited Vicksburg, December 15, 1858, he 


a Mississippian to handle Mississippi logs. 


did not take an active interest in logging work. He 
first devoted his attention to the courses as taught 
in the publie schools of that city. After he had mas- 
tered them he went to Greenville, Miss., where he 
became associated with the business carried on by J. 
That was in 1878, so that when 20 
years old he had finished his schooling. When J. H. 
Leavenworth sold out to the Paepceke-Leicht Lumber 


H. Leavenworth. 





ON ITS WAY DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER WITH A TOW OF EMPTY 
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Company one of the assets taken over by the latter 
was the services of Mr. Clack, who was retained and 
given the position of timber agent. His part in the 
Greenville operations is to look after the timber and 
logging end of the business. He makes estimates on 
tracts offered and, the price being satisfactory, buys 
the timber, establishes logging camps and oversees the 
He mar- 
1883, at 


active operations in camp and on the river, 
ried Miss Bessie May 
Vicksburg, Miss. He 


Edgar September 4, 
resides at Greenville. 
In General. 


The Greenville operation fits in snugly with those 
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STEAMSHIP ‘‘HERMANN PAEPCKE,’’ LARGEST BOAT OPERATED ON THE MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RIVERS IN THE SERVICE OF THE RIVER TRANS- 
PORTATION DEPARTMENT OF THE ASSOCIATED PAEPCKE-LEICHT COMPANIES, 
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of the other southern mills and box factories. It has 
to play its distinct part, which consists largely in 
supplying rough lumber to the box factories. It prob- 
ably is the most important lumber manufacturing 
plant operated by the Paepcke-Leicht interests, not 
only on account of the quantity but because of the 
high quality of the product. At this point work has 
been systematized to conform to the varying condi- 
tions encountered. 


BLYTHEVILLE. 


Blytheville is one of the more important cities of 
northeastern Arkansas. It is served by three lines of 
road, the Frisco and Cotton Belt systems, operating 
north and south, and the Jonesboro, Lake City & 
Eastern railroad, east and west; the latter connecting 
at Jonesboro with the Iron Mountain, and at Blythe- 
ville with the two roads first mentioned. The city 
has a population of about 5,000 and is one of the 
largest cotton originating points in Arkansas. 

The city offered many other advantages, including a 
reliable supply of labor and opportunity to log the mill 
on a profitable basis. A 100-acre tract of land about 
a mile from town was purchased, one corner of which 
fronts on Pemiscot bayou. On this site it was decided 
to erect one of the most complete saw mills, veneer 
and box-shook factories in the country. The land, 
which previously had produced cotton, was to bear 
another crop, not less useful or valuable—to become 
the foundation of a lumber and box-shook manufac- 
turing establishment. 

For a plant logged entirely by rail the site occupied 
by the Blytheville factory is one of the most advanta- 
geous in the South. The bayou makes a sharp bend as 
it approaches the mill and by means of boom sticks 
this bayou has been converted into a log pond. The 
bayou is not navigable and its use as a log pond is not 
interfered with in any way. 


Timber Resources. 


Eastern Arkansas is covered with one of the most 
prolific growths of hardwood timber found anywhere 
in the country. Cypress has taken possession of the 
swamps, and on the ridges oak, cottonwood, gum, 
hickory, sycamore, elm and maple abound. Blytheville 
is situated on the edge of a great timber area. The 
lands owned by the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, 
and those in the possession of others, contain many 
hundreds of millions uf feet of high grade hardwood. 

Logging operations are conducted at Big Lake, fif- 
teen miles west of Blytheville, and at Leachville, 
twenty-five miles west of the mill. 

The Big Lake headquarters was established in 1901, 











E. C. Nelson, Helena, Ark.; 
Manager Helena Box & Lumber Company. 


and active operations were conducted there several 
years. In 1906 logging operations were begun at 
Leachville, from which point the log supply for the 
Glencoe mill now is being obtained. At Leachville the 
work is carried on under the supervision of L. W. 
Walters, superintendent of logging. Logging opera- 
tions have been described in detail in the department 
under that caption. 


Handling Logs at Glencoe. 


The plant at Blytheville is known in company par- 
lance as the ‘‘Glencoe Operations.’’ The works are 
located a mile west from Blytheville on the banks of 
Pemiscot bayou, at the junction of the Jonesboro, 
Lake City & Eastern and the Blytheville, Leachville & 
Arkansas Southern railroads, which latter road has 
established adequate terminal facilities for the hand- 
ling of the tonnage produced at that plant. 

Advantage has been taken of the booming facilities 
afforded by Pemiscot bayou, and booming capacity to 
the extent of several million feet has been created to 


hold reserve stock for the mill to insure against log 
shortage, in the event that either logging operations or 
transportation facilities of the railroad should at any 
time be interfered with. 

Log trains are handled over a trestle constructed on 
the edge of Pemiscot bayou, with sufficient trackage to 
accommodate fifty flat cars at a time. 

At the foot of the log haul a revolving steam derrick 
or crane has been installed for handling logs direct 
from the cars to the jacker, and is so located that logs 
ean be handled either to the jacker fo: immediate use 
at the mill, or unloaded in the boom for storage for 
future use, the booming facilities being sufficient to 
hold from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet of logs. 

The man having charge of the derrick receives dail) 
instructions as to character of timber required in th 
mill, for lumber and veneer blocks, and all not of the 
kind and quality stipulated is stored in the bayou 
boom. 


Handling Logs in the Mill. 


Logs are brought into the mill on an endless chain 
jacker to a double log deck, equipped with kickers to 
throw logs either to the sawmill side to be converted 
into lumber, or to the dragsaw side where they are cut 
into block length for veneer purposes. 

The mill building is 56x170 feet and was so planned 
as to make provisions for the ready installing of an- 
other band mill, should increased sawing capacity at 
any time be desired. The band mill is located on the 
lefthand side of the mill, and the steam dragsaw, used 
for cutting logs into veneer blocks, is located on the 
righthand side of the mill. 

Veneer blocks as they are cut drop to the first floor; 
from this point their progress will be taken up and 
given in detail later. 


Mill Equipment. 


The sawmill equipment is modern and complete 
throughout. It includes all the latest appliances, such 
as steam kicker, logstop and loader, nigger and steam 
feed. The saw mill is an Allis-Chalmers 9-foot 12-inch 
mill, and the edger, trimmer and all the transmission 
machinery was furnished by the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany except the resaw, which is of the well known 
MeDonough make. 

Building operations at the mill were begun in Octo- 
ber, 1905, and the saw mill went into commission Octo- 
ber 3, 1906. In.the first year of its operation, ended 
October 3, 1907, only thirteen working days were lost, 
including holidays. The mill has an annual capacity 
ranging from 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet. 

Blytheville has been a lumber manufacturing town 
for many years. The first mills were of small 
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Fred Tatom, Helena, Ark.; 
Foreman Box Factory. 


capacity, and their products were used almost entirely 
by the local trade. The rough lumber cut by these 
small mills was sold at prices which were scarcely as 
high as is now being paid for the logs. Some of these 
mills were logged by floating timber down the bayou, 
and considerable supplies from this source are still 
being received. 


The Veneer Factory. 


The blocks for the veneer lathes drop from the saw- 
mill floor to a platform on a level with the floor of 
the steam boxes. All the blocks, except the green 
cottonwood, are steamed. After being steamed the 
bark is removed and the blocks are conveyed to the 
veneer factory, where three White-Blakeslee rotary 
lathes are employed to cut them into veneers. From 
the mill the veneer goes to the yard for stacking and 
drying, and when dry is put in storage in sheds of 
large capacity provided for that purpose, the largest 
being over 500 feet long. 


Box Factory Equipment. 

The box factory is housed in a building 100 feet wide 
by 180 feet long. A large percentage of the shooks 
turned out at this plant is made of veneers. For the 
production of sawed shooks two McDonough resaws, 
supplemented by two Hoyt planers, have been installed, 
together with the usual equipment of rip and cutoff 
saws, matchers and other auxiliary machinery. The 





A. D. Adams, Helena, Ark.; 
Assistant Manager Helena Box & Lumber 
Company. 


factory has a daily capacity of three carloads of shooks. 
Central Power Plant. 


The central power plant has been provided to furnish 
the motive power for the various departments. The 
box factory, saw mill and veneer mill are in a group, 
the saw mill in the center, the box factory to the right 
and veneer mill to the left. The boiler house is 
located to the right of the saw mill in a fireproof 
structure. 

Each of the three establishments is driven by a 
separate engine, all of which are supplied with steam 
from the same source. In the boiler house are installed 
eight 72-inch by 18-feet tubular boilers, in four bat- 
teries, one of three, one of one, and two of two each. 

The sawmill machinery is driven by a 26x48 Allis- 
Chalmers Corliss engine. The power equipment at 
the box factory consists of a 24x48 Allis-Chalmers 
engine, while the motive power for the veneer plant is 
furnished by a 20x42 St. Louis Corliss engine. 

In the engine room of the saw mill, which is located 
next to the boiler house, is also located the lighting 
plant, the generator having a capacity of 1,500 lights, 





Harry Harris, Helena, Ark.; 
Foreman Veneer Mill. 


and being driven by a 14x24 Allis-Chalmers Reliance 
Corliss engine. This equipment is sufficient to light 
the entire operations, as the generator will easily carry 
one-third overload, increasing the lighting facilities to 
2,000 lights, should they be required. 

Protection against fire is furnished by a very com- 
plete waterworks system. A Blake 1,000-gallon-a- 
minute Underwriters’ pump is installed in a brick, fire- 
proof pumphouse a short distance from the main 
power plant. Mains have been laid throughout the 
entire plant, and so located as fully to protect not 
only all the buildings, but the veneer and lumber 
yards. A 30,000-gallon tank on a 75-foot steel tower 
has been installed, and the box factory, saw mill and 
veneer plant are equipped throughout with sprinkler 
systems. 


Completeness of the Glencoe Establishment. 


In many respects the Glencoe plant is one of the 
most complete establishments of its kind. The capacity 
of the various departments is large, and the 100-acre 
tract furnishes ample room for the storing of products, 
about twenty acres being used as a veneer yard, and 
about twenty-five as lumber yard. 

In addition to the facilities enumerated, the com- 
pany operates its own machine and blacksmith shops, 
and has facilities for making locomotive, mill and 
machinery repairs. Twenty-five head of mules and 
horses are used about the plant to carry lumber and 
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Cc. L. Smith, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Superintendent Transportation Department of the 
Allied Paepcke-Leicht Companies. 





F. W. Schatz, Cairo, I1.; 


Assistant Manager Transportation Department of the 
Allied Paepcke-Leicht Companies. 


veneer from mills to yard, and to handle stock to cars 
for shipments, 


Glencoe Office. 


The office of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company at 
Glencoe is connected with the logging headquarters 
at Leachville by telephone. The office force of eight 
men is employed to keep the records of all the com- 
pany’s operations in northeastern Arkansas. 

Of the six organizations growing out of the busi- 
ness established by Hermann Paepcke in 1881, the Chi- 
eago Mill & Lumber Company is the greatest, from a 
lumber and shook producing and timber owning view- 
point. This concern has more than one billion feet of 
hardwood stumpage in northeastern Arkansas. It operates 
two big mills, the Glencoe plant and the plant at Cairo. 
All of the company’s affairs in northeastern Arkansas 
are under the supervision of A. C. Lange, whose duties 





U. S. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Inspector. 


are clearly set forth in his title—general superinten- 
dent. 

Mr. Lange is a millman and a lumberman of con- 
siderable experience, being a graduate of the old Mus- 
kegon school of lumbermen. Born in Germany, he came 
to the country with his parents when 8 years of age, 
the family settling in Muskegon, Mich., in 1870. Mus- 
kegon at that time was one of the most important of 
the large lumber centers of the North, and when the 
North was called the West. 

Mr. Lange obtained practical knowledge of the saw- 
mill and lumber industry during his connection with 
several of the large operations at Muskegon, and con- 
tinued a resident of that city until the latter part of 
the 90s, when he went on the road for W. E. Hill & 
Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., remaining with them until 
1901, and severing his relations with that concern to 
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Manager Memphis Office Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Company. 
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A CORNER OF THE YARD OF THE PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY AT MEMPHIS, TENN., USED AS A CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
STOCKS OF HARDWOODS BOUGHT FROM SMALL OPERATORS, 
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Showing Arrangement for Steaming Veneer Blocks at the Blytheville Plant. 


enter the employ of the Riechman-Crosby Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn. 

In June, 1903, he was placed in charge of the busi- 
ness of the Marked Tree Lumber Company, at Marked 
Tree, Ark., and is still connected with that company 
as manager of its operations. 

In October, 1905, he was placed in charge of the 
construction of the Glencoe mill, and since completing 
the same he has been actively in charge of its opera- 
tions and all the interests that center at Blytheville 
in connection with its operations. He turned a cotton 
patch into the most remarkable veneer and box factory 
in the state. 

HELENA. 


By river Helena is located at a point a little less 
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than one-half the distance from Memphis to Green- 
ville. The city is an important commercial and lumber 
manufacturing point. It is a market for logs from 
interior points and also points along the river. The 
city is located on high ground, the country rising 
abruptly from the river bank and forming a bluff 
behind the town. South of Helena the land is flat 
and, prior to levee construction, was subject to inun- 
dation. The land is exceedingly rich and is now laid 
out in great plantations given over principally to the 
production of cotton. 5 


Helena a Railroad Center. 


Helena is an important railroad center. Traffic be- 
tween lines east and west of the river is carried on 
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A Skin Game—Peeling High Grade Cottonwood Veneer Blocks at Blytheville. 


the trains ferried across from Helena to Trotter’s 
Point, on the opposite shore of the river. The rail- 
roads having access to the city are the Arkansas Mid- 
land, the Mississippi, Helena & Louisiana, the Iron 
Mountain, proper, the Missouri & Northeastern Arkan- 
sas, and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, the last 
named coming into the city by ferry from the east. 
These roads and the cheap transportation on the 
river by means of barges and steamboats give Helena 
manufacturers and merchants excellent facilities for 
outbound and inbound goods. For many years the 
city has been a factor in the manufacture of hardwood 
lumber. The lumber manufacturing district is in the 
southern part of town, the mills being located just back 
of the levee on a level stretch of land between the 
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INTERIOR OF THE VENEER PLANT OPERATED BY THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., SHOWING ITS 
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COTTONWOOD VENEERS FRESH FROM THE LATHES OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 


river and the bluffs back of the city of Helena. the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company gained a better 
idea of the many advantages of this center. The sub- 
sequent development and incorporation of the business 
After securing the first foothold at Helena and be- as the Helena Lumber & Box Company indicate that 


ginning operations at that point, those in charge of all such advantages now are being improved. 


The timber secured by the purchase is located on 
a branch of the Iron Mountain road, the Mississippi, 
Helena & Louisiana, at a point about thirty miles from 
the city. Satisfactory arrangements have been made 
for logging the mill by rail. Other tracts at points of 


Timber and Logging. 
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SHOWING VENEERS PILED TO DRY AND ALSO CONVEYING AN IDEA OF THE TRAM-TRACK ARRANGEMENT FOR HANDLING VENEER 
STOCKS TO AND FROM THE YARD. 
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THE LONGEST SHED FOR DRYING VENEERS IN THE UNITED STATES—PROPERTY OF THE 


vantage on the Mississippi river have been bought. 

In addition to the logs seeured in this way a great 
many are brought in by barge; this feature of the log 
supply has been fully covered under the general head 
‘‘Logging.’’ 

The bulk of the logs brought in by rail are delivered 
to the veneer factory. The river logs are sent to the 
saw mill, The destination of either the river or rail 
logs can be changed at will. By use of the switches 
and sidings which traverse the lumber district the 
rail logs can be sent to the saw mill or the river logs 
lifted from the car employed to haul them over the 
levee, transferred to flat cars and hauled to the veneer 
plant, a distance of probably half a mile. The 
charge for this service is very light. 

River logs come from a variety of sources. The com- 
pany buys small tracts along the river within reason- 
able distances of Helena. The trees are cut and 
placed at points on the river where they can be reached 
at some stage of the water. When the logs are placed 
on low ground it is necessary to watch them very 
closely to prevent their being carried away by sudden 
rises in the river. All the river logging work must 
be done during the dry season, although it is not 
possible always to reach the logs immediately after 
they are cut. 

Saw Mill at Helena. 


The saw mill and yard at Helena occupy a 12-acre 
tract immediately back of the levee. Logs are brought 
in on barges towed by the Hazel Rice and transferred 
to the small ear used to carry them in to the mill. As 
stated, the river logs may be diverted by stopping 
the haulup ear outside the mill and lowering the logs 
to a car on the track immediately underneath. 

The Helena mill is a single band of Smith, Meyers & 


Schnier Company make of about 50,000 feet daily 
capacity. The other equipment includes edger, trim- 
mer and slasher, transfer machinery ete. Consid- 
erable of the refuse is sold for firewood, the remainder 
being burned. A power plant adequate for the opera- 
tion of this machinery oceupies a building adjoining 


the saw mill. On the mill yard is room to store about 
7,000,000 feet of lumber. The average stock carried is 
about 5,000,000 feet. 

great deal of the product of the Helena saw mill 
is cut by the box factory which the company has 
established on a 30-acre tract at a point about a half- 
mile from the saw mill and which was put into opera- 
tion in September, 1907. This is an entirely new de- 





J. A. Breysacker, Blytheville, Ark.; 
Foreman Shook Department. 


R. Chapel, Blytheville, Ark.; 
Foreman Veneer Mill. 





BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 


parture, as is the veneer plant housed in a separate 
building on the box factory site. This factory has 
ten sets of box-shook saws with a daily cutting 
capacity of about 60,000 feet. 

The veneer plant is equipped with two lathes, steam 
boxes, dragsaw and the necessary trucks and yard room 
for handling the product. From 35,000 to 40,000 feet 
of logs is required to supply the veneer lathes with 











W. P. Orr, Blytheville, Ark.; 
Civil Engineer. 


blocks. About 3,000,000 feet of box lumber is carried 
on the box factory yards. 


Office and Management. 


The river office of the Helena Lumber & Box Com- 
pany is about the coolest spot in the city. It is built 
on the top of the levee a few hundred feet from the 
mill, overlooking the great Mississippi river. When 
the water is low the distance from the floor of the 
office to the water level is probably 50 feet. When 


Cc. Neal, Blytheville, 
Foreman Planing Mill. 
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the river is high the water sometimes rises almost to 
the level of the. floor. Those who see the Mississippi 
during a dry season are loath to credit the statement 
that the river rises almost to the top of the levee in 
springtime. It seems incredible that sufficient water 
could be drained, even from the vast territory served 
by the Mississippi and its tributaries, to fill this vast 
basin, 

The Helena property was bought in April, 1907. 
After this transaction had been completed the next 
step was to select a suitable man to take charge of the 
operation. The management was intrusted to E. C. 
Nelson, at that time connected with the business at 
Blytheville; with A. D. Adams as assistant. 

Mr. Nelson was born at Waterford, Me., June 1, 
1875. He was educated at Bridgton academy, Bridg- 
ton, Me. In 1897 he moved to Green Bay, Wis., where 
he secured employment with the Murphy Box Company, 
one of the affiliated Murphy interests of that section. 
He stayed with that institution six years, at the end 
of which period he became associated with the 
Paepcke-Leicht companies, in the latter part of 1903, 
and was stationed at Cairo for about a year and a 
half. From Cairo he was transferred to Blytheville 
and when the mill at Helena was bought he was, as 
stated, appointed manager of the new acquisition. 

He has charge of the saw mill, veneer factory and 
box shook establishment. His part in the work em- 
braces every phase of operation from the purchase of 
timber to looking after the shipment of the finished 
product, whether lumber, veneers or box shooks. 

He married, July 3, 1900, Miss Louise Stelling, at 
Port Washington, Wis. 


Assistant to the Manager. 


A. D. Adams, assistant to the manager, has charge 
of the office, supervising all the work carried on there, 
such as stock records, inventories and orders, and he 
supplements the managerial work of Mr. Nelson in a 
very efficient manner. 

Mr. Adams was born at Evart, Mich., August 25, 
1876. A course in the public schools at his birthplace 
was supplemented by two years at Ferris institute, Big 
Rapids, Mich. Twenty years on a farm gave Mr. 
Adams a strong physique. Later he clerked in a hard- 
ware store at Thompsonville, Mich. His first connec- 
tion with the lumber industry was in 1899, when he 
obtained a position with the Yawkey Lumber Company, 
at Hazelhurst, Wis. He remained with that concern 
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Interior of One of the Big Veneer Sheds of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company at Blytheville, 


until 1903. In search of new fields he went to Helena, 
Ark., where he secured a place with the Helena Box 
Company; he retained his position there when the 
property of that institution was taken over by the 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. He married, May 


16, 1905, Miss Ida Govan, and resides at Helena, Ark. 


MEMPHIS. 


One of the most important branches of the southern 
business is that carried on by the Memphis lumber 
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buying office. The work of this department is not 
confined merely to buying lumber after it has been 
manufactured, but:includes the making of contracis 
for the cut of small mills at different points in tl! 
South. The office is in charge of J. R. McFadden, 
whose work is diversified. 

Mr. McFadden assisted Mr. Riel in the manageme: 
of the office several years and succeeded his form 
chief. He was educated in the lumber business ; 
Memphis during the seven years he worked for Russ. 
& Burgess. He then was employed for one year | 
the Bryan Lumber Company at Bristol, Va. He e: 
tered the service of the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany July 1, 1907. 

The bulk of the stock is secured from small mills 
with a daily capacity of from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. 
Contracts are made for a year’s cut in many instances 
In some cases a specified amount is agreed upon, to he 
cut and delivered at a mutually satisfactory poini. 


Supervising the Small Mills. 


The operations at each point must be carefully 
watched. Monthly advances usually are made to the 
mill owners and the extent of these advances is gov 
erned by the progress of the work. At times the 
company has from fifteen to twenty small mills under 
contract, and to keep in touch with the work at each 
point, to hold the overambitious in check and to prod 
the sluggards along, constitute a task of magnitude. 

In many cases the entire product of a mill is taken 
over, the contract specifying the method of payment 
and the price of the stock, mill run. It is necessary, 
of course, to know something of the quality of the 
timber before such contracts are entered into. 

In looking after this end of the business a large 
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THIS SECTION OF THE INTERIOR OF THE BIG BOX SHOOK FACTORY OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT BLYTHEVILLE SHOWS TO 
ADVANTAGE A PORTION OF THE CUTTINGUP DEPARTMENT. 
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crew of inspectors is employed. These men know 
jumber, understand the nature of the contracts that 
have been made and, what probably is of greater im- 
por'ance, they know how to get along with the pro- 
ducers, when to yield a point and when to stand firm 
for the company they represent. 

The inspection crew is in charge of Ottie Tilden 
Woodward, a native Tennesseean, who has been with 
the company eight years and bears the title of chief 
inspector. Mr. Woodard lives in Memphis but spends 
a great deal of his time on the road checking up the 
work done by his assistants. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BOX MANUFACTURE. 


Out in the St. Francis River valley forest men tug 
at the ends of saws, fell trees, labor with the leaders 
and log chains to draw the trunks on to the wagons, 
urge their 2-span mule teams or 4-yoke of oxen on their 
weary trips to the railroad where the first journey ends. 
Far down the main line an engine whistles, then with a 
clanking of empty ears over rail joints a train comes to 
a standstill. A boom swings out over the logs on the 
right of way, two dogs are sunk into the ends of a 
log and it is swung aboard a car. Other logs follow 
until the ear is filled. Another car is placed in posi- 
tion and loaded. At noon the locomotive returns, con- Interior of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company’s Heading and Veneer Shed at Blytheville, Ark. 
nects with the loaded cars and carries them to the 
main line. They are formed into a part of a train and manufacturing points in the South under the system talent just as they manufacture their own box shooks. 
are taken on a flying trip to the mill. There the logs employed prior to the erection of the St. Louis assem- When it was decided to put in a plant at St. Louis the 
are cut into lumber or veneers and later these products bling factory. capabilities and possibilities of the different employees 
are reshaped in the great box factories, tied up in Manning the New Plant. of the company were earefully weighed and selections 
bundles and shipped out. This finished the work at The Paepcke-Leicht companies develop their own made. 
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A PORTION OF THE CUTTINGUP DEPARTMENT ALSO IS DEPICTED HERE; THE ILLUSTRATION SHOULD CONVEY AN EXCELLENT IDEA OF THE 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR HANDLING MANUFACTURED SHOOKS, 





STEAMING BLOCK AT THE PLANT OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT CAIRO, 


At the American Box Company’s plant in Chicago a 
suitable man was found in W. O. Shillington. Mr. 
Shillington has been with the company since 1894, 
rising from the position of order clerk through the 
ranks of salesmen to assistant manager for the Amer- 
ican Box Company, at Chicago. He took charge of 
the St. Louis operations when the site was secured, 
supervised the purchase and installation of the ma- 
chinery and set the wheels in motion. 

Mr. Shillington was born in Forest, Ontario, January 


25, 1876, and obtained his education in the grammar 


PEELED BLOCKS, CONVEYOR SYSTEM AND LATHES IN THE VENEER PLANT OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, AT CAIRO, ILL. 
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school of that city. He came to Chicago direct from 
school when he was 17 years of age. While in the 
employ of a soap company in Chicago he met C. Fred 
Yegge, of the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company, who 
was then a solicitor. This acquaintanceship developed 
into a proposal being made whereby Mr. Shillington 
secured a berth with the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany. His rise has been gradual though steady since 
he joined the working force of this institution. Mr. 
Shillington began work with the Paepeke-Leicht com- 
pany at the beginning of its new growth. He was one 
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ILL.; A COOL OCTOBER MORNING SCENE. 


of the first outsiders taken in and he has risen to a 
position of trust and importance in the affairs of the 
company. 

He married Miss Mary Pierce, of his old home city, 
Forest, Ontario, in 1901, 


Second in Command. 


At the time Mr. Shillington was chosen to take 
charge of affairs at St. Louis Alfred M. Olson was in- 
formed that he was to accompany Mr. Shillington and 
take charge of the office work at the new point. Mr. 
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ON A COOL MORNING ’RASTUS WARMS 


Olson first became identified with lumber affairs at 
Des Moines, Iowa, where he worked in the office of the 
Green Bay Lumber Company. Later he had a position 
with the Santee River Cypress Company, at Ferguson, 
8. C. He now holds the position of cashier at the 
St. Louis branch of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany. 

He entered the employ of the Paepceke-Leicht inter- 
ests in October, 1905, and was in the Chicago office 
until September, 1906, when he was transferred to St. 
Louis. Mr. Olson was born at Rochester, Minn., Decem- 
ber 6, 1878. He secured his education at Mitchell, 
8. D., which was supplemented by a course in a busi- 
ness college at Omaha, Neb. He married Mareh 28, 
1906, and lives at 5986 Highland avenue, St. Louis. 

The factory operation is under the supervision of 
Daniel Wellhoener, who has had many years’ experi- 
ence in carrying on similar work. He was born in St. 
Louis Oetober 31, 1864, and was associated with his 








father in the lumber and boxmaking trade. Mr. Well- 
hoener married May 14, 1884, and is living at 4210 
College avenue, St. Louis. 


An Advantageous Location. 


The St. Louis factory is located on Chouteau avenue 
within a very short distance of the big consumers 
whose requirements it supplies. The product of the 
factory is hauled a very short distance, one-half to 
three blocks, so that the cartage bill is a small item. 
The factory and yard occupy the greater portion of an 
entire block, numbered 200 to 240 Choteau avenue. 

The building at this point previously had been used 
as a box factory but new machinery was installed 
throughout and the building was changed so as to en- 
able the new operators to carry on their part of the 
work to good advantage. The lot fronts 225 feet on 
Choteau avenue and is about 200 feet deep. About 
one-half of this area is under cover. Mr. Shillington 
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HIS BACK BY LEANING AGAINST THE FRESHLY STEAMED VENEERS. 


took charge on July 15. On September 12 the factory 
was set in operation. 

All the machinery in this plant is operated by elec- 
tricity. Some parts of the equipment have individual 
motors. It scarcely is practicable, however, to run 
each individual member of a set of saws by individual 
power, hence the expedient was adopted of driving a 
line shaft by motor which would furnish power for a 
number of machines. This method has proved econom- 
ical, as the power requiréd to drive the shaft is con- 
siderably less than would be required to drive each 
individual machine owing to the necessity in each case 
of providing for an overload. 


Boxmaking Capacity. 


In addition to supplying the requirements of several 
large consumers, the St. Louis factory does a general 
boxmaking business. It is equipped with all the 
machinery necessary to make a box from rough lumber. 
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INTERIOR OF THE BIG BOX-SHOOK FACTORY OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT CAIRO, ILL., SHOWING STORAGE ROOMS 
IN THE REAR. 


bi tem d 


Ordinarily, however, it does not cut its own shooks 
but receives its supply from the factories at Blythe- 
ville, Helena and Cairo. It has a settingup capacity of 
over 10,000 boxes a day. 

In the storeroom on the third floor and on the 
ground floor, or receiving room, a stock of shooks 
equivalent to 1,000,000 feet, board measure, is carried 
to provide for delays in transit. In addition a small 
stock of lumber is carried on the yard from which 
special sizes, demanded in a hurry, can be made, and 
this stock also provides material for turning out boxes 
for the general trade. 


St. Louis Factory Equipment. 


On the lower floor has been installed a 64-inch Berlin 
resaw which is driven by a line shaft which also is 
used to operate the blowpipe system. A Hoyt planer 
with a fan connection has been located immediately 
back of the resaw and is driven by a 35-horsepower 
motor. The other machinery on this floor is driven by 
line shafting. It includes a Greenlee Bros.’ self-feed 
ripsaw, two small planers and five sets of rip and 
erosscut saws for making boxes; also one stapler, two 
boxboard matchers and finishing machines. 


The Box Assembling Room. 


On the second floor complete modern facilities have 
been installed for setting up boxes, including all 
machinery required for making boxes of shooks. The 
shooks come in eut to length, width and thickness. 
Some of the boxes are nailed together, some are dove- 
tailed. A dovetailer for making a special lock corner 
joint, one of the first of its kind, has been installed. 
The use of this machine does away with the use of 
glue. After the corners are cut the sides and ends are 
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PORTION OF THE BIG BOX FACTORY OF THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT CAIRO, ILL., DEVOTED TO THE MANUFACTURE 
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Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, and 
Its Allies, of Chicago, 


OF HIGH GRADE BOX-SHOOKS. 


placed in an assembling machine which brings them 
together. After being put together the corners hold. 
The tops and bottoms prevent any give endwise and 
the locked-corner arrangement of mortise and tenon, 
cut by the dovetailing machine, prevents any spread 
sidewise. 

This side of the factory is also supplied with a cutter, 
a stapler, a trimming machine, two machines for nail- 
ing on bottoms and one for nailing on sides. Farther 
along on this side of the building are an edger and a 
50-inch double dise sandpaper wheel. 

On the other side of the factory, the one nearest 
Chouteau avenue, a Hooper 2-color printing press, a 
Mershon assembler, three sets of nailing machines and 
three edgers constitute the facilities for putting boxes 
together with rapidity. 


CHICAGO PACKING BOX COMPANY. 


Chicago in 1885 was a very different city from the 
Chicago of today. It had no skyserapers and the loop 
district had not been created. General business cen- 
tered in the downtown section and along the two 
branches of the Chicago river, which were largely 
monopolized by lumber yards, planing mills and other 
woodworking establishments. 

Mr. Paepeke bought the property on the north 
branch of the Chicago river, which has a frontage of 
1,000, feet on the river and is paralleled on the south 
by terminal spurs with switches through the yard, in 
1885. 

In 1890 Mr. Paepeke made a start at the east end 
of Illinois street, and to get the new establishment in 
working order required a great deal of his time. During 
succeeding years the changes outlined briefly in the 
department devoted to a chronological history of the 


Fritz Hahn, Dusseldorf, Germany, 


Assistant Manager of European Branch Sales Depart- 
ment of the Allied Paepcke-Leicht Lum- 
ber and Box Companies. 
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Paepcke-Leicht interests were made. These chang la 
it will be recalled, ended in the reorganization of t} rs eS 
Chicago Packing Box Company as the Chicago Packin, ent ‘ 
Y 3 Bh! ts ; ‘ 2 lume 
Box Company of Illinois, at which time the capital +o 
stock was increased to $1,000,000. The history of thi = ; 
institution is entirely independent of the history «/ ploy ‘ 
the other concerns. ‘4 k 
Record of Growth. in by 
Mr. Paepcke has taken a great deal of personal pri roug! 
in the development of the Chicago Packing Box Co: pe : 
pany. At the time he moved his Fifth Avenue b) ih 
ness to the new location on the north branch of { _ 
Chicago river, the factory was cutting up about 6,00 — 
000 feet of lumber annually and gave employment { sil 
about 100 men. At present over 60,000,000 feet the 
lumber is required to supply the factory, and emplo, — 
ment is given to about 1,000 men, a tenfold increas = 
The plant ‘of the Chicago Packing Box Company j st 
the largest individual institution of its kind in tl] Ls 
country. Approximately 200,000 feet of rough lumbe: 
is fed into this factory each day and from this ray 
material 50,000 boxes come down the chute leading 
from the top floor to the delivery wagons or ears. The 
bulk of the product is sold locally, about 60 percent 
being used by the local trade and 40 percent being 
shipped to more distant points of consumption. High 
class boxes sometimes are shipped several hundred 
miles, but ordinarily the distribution is more limited 





Next Step in the Process of Shook Manufacture; Surfacing the Rough Stock. 


W. O. Shillington, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Local Manager Chicago Mill & Lumber Company. 


owing to the light weight of a carload of madeup 
boxes. Box shooks may be shipped practically any 
distance. 


Lumber Supplies. 


Stocks of rough lumber are secured in about equal 
proportions from the South and North, the bulk of 
the material used being hardwoods. Pine practically 
has been eliminated because of its greater cost. Tlie 
difference in weight in pine and hardwoods is offset b) 
the greater strength of the latter, which permits of the 
use of thinner stock. 

All lumber is shipping dry when it comes on the yar. 
The bulk of the stock from the North is brought in b) 
vessels which are tied up at the docks of the compan; 
and their cargoes transferred to the yard.  Tli 
southern stock comes in by rail, is loaded on trucks an’! 
stored on the yard. At this point the company ha 
room to carry in pile about 20,000,000 feet of roug! 
lumber. The yard usually is kept well filled. 


Handling the Lumber. 


Care is taken that all the stock on the yard 
piled with particular reference to widths, thicknesses, 
lengths and quality, which are separated. Each da) 
the box factory foreman gives the yard foreman orde! 

a ; | showing just what kinds of stock are to be sent ar 

= : ae The box department makes out its orders from the 1n 

ae ’ structions received from headquarters or from the loca! 

= Ps ss ee ee oe a ? superintendent as to the character of boxes to be made 
from day to day. From the stock on hand the yard 


Corner of the Cairo Cutting-up Department Where Heading is Cut to Size. 
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foreman selects the grades, thicknesses and widths of 
lumber desired. In some cases parts of a carload of 
jumber after being inspected may be sent direct to the 
factory without being put in pile. The system em- 
ployed is designed to do away as far as possible with 
unnecessary handling. 

In addition to facilities for handling lumber brought 
in by vessel the sidings traversing the alleys where the 
rough lumber is carried are sufficient to accommodate 
twenty-five cars at a time. On the spur in front of the 
factory ten cars may be loaded at a time without inter- 
fering in any way with the receipt of lumber. The 
company has provided itself with fifty specially de- 
signed box wagons. The teamsters do not load. When 
they return from making a delivery they leave their 
wagons at a convenient point and hitch their teams 
to other wagons and start out on another trip. The 
company uses about twenty head of horses. 

Light wagons are used to place the lumber within 
reach of those who are employed to feed it into the 
resaws and planing machines. The wagons are backed 
in, the lumber is taken from them and fed into the 
resaws. 

First Floor Equipment. 


On the first floor are located*the resaws and planing 
machines. The company has in use seven upright band 
resaws, two horizontal band resaws and one Fisher 
twin band resaw. The resaws are located near the 
outer wall and immediately back of them are ten 


double surfacing machines. The company has installed, 


one flooring machine also which is used altogether for 
its;own work. The twin band is employed to resaw 
thick stock, making three pieces at one operation. 

From practical experience those in charge of the 
work have discovered that handling lumber costs 
money, hence the location of the planers immediately 
back of the resaws so that the lumber moves almost 
continuously through the machines. After the stock is 
eut and dressed to size, it is placed on trucks and ele- 
vated to the second floor where the cuttingup depart- 
ment is located. 


Second Floor Equipment. 


The building in which the Chicago Packing Box Com- 
pany is housed is 300 feet wide by 450 feet long. It is 
a 2-story structure and, aside from the office, boiler 
and engine rooms on the first floor, the entire building 
is devoted to the manufacture of boxes. The main 
feature on the second flour is the fifty sets of box- 
shook saws which are used to cut thin lumber to the 
sizes required. Their work is supplemented by ten box- 
board matchers. These matchers are arranged to cut 
a tongue on one side and a groove on the other. 
Farther along the tongued and grooved stock in quan- 
tity passes through the squeezers, of which four have 
been installed, and is then ready for use. A part of 
the tongued and grooved stock enters into the manu- 
facture of lock-corner boxes and a part into nailed 
boxes. 

All the boxes are made on the second floor. The ad- 
ditional equipment includes five dovetailing machines, 
three gluing machines and eight settingup or assem- 
bling machines for making lock-corner boxes. 

The company has thirty-five nailing machines, rang- 
ing from the small machine driving three or four nails 
to the largest nailing machine in the world, used in 
the manufaeture of piano cases. Stapling machines 
for fastening the ends together and three handhold 
cutting machines are employed. 


Bottle-Box Department. 


A special department is devoted to the manufacture 
bottle boxes and the machinery employed differs 
greatly from that used in making ordinary boxes. The 
work is all done by machinery, the grooves and hand- 
holds being bored and the koxes assembled by means 
of its employment. This work is all done by auto- 
matie devices. The iron bands used to protect the 


boxes and make them more secure also are put on by 
machinery, 


of 


Power Equipment. 


Power to operate the factory is furnished by two St. 
Louis Corliss engines, one of 800-horsepower and the 
other of 500-horsepower. These engines are supplied 
With steam by a battery of four Heine boilers. The 
factory is equipped with about 800 incandescent lights. 
The company generates its own electricity and the 
dynamo and engine both are large enough to furnish a 
great many more lights if necessary. The generator is 
driven by a separate engine. 











Office and Factory of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company at Second Street and Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





D. Wellhoener, St. Louis, Mo.; A. M. Olson, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Foreman Box Factory. Cashier at St. Louis. 











Rear of Factory Showing Loading Platform and Track Facilities Employed by the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Company at Its St. Louis Factory. 
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INTERIOR SHOWING MAIN FACTORY FLOOR OF THE BIG BOX PLANT OPERATED BY THE CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The building is equipped throughout with a very 
elaborate and complete sprinkler system which is con- 
ceded to be one of the best in the country. Protection 
against fire is furnished by means of pumps and hose, 
with fire plugs and buckets at convenient points. 

Shavings and sawdust from the machines are carried 
away by a blowpipe system and sent to the boilers or 
storage shed. The surplus is baled and sold and is used 
largely for bedding by livery stables. 


Fiber Box Department. 


October 1, 1908, a fiber box department was added. 
Supplies were secured from paper mills in Wisconsin 
and Michigan. One of the most notable parts of the 
equipment of the new department is a gluing machine 
72 inches wide. This was put in so that the company 
could remanufacture fiber to the thickness desired, and 
its use does away with the necessity for carrying large 
stocks of various thicknesses of fiber. The method is 
very simple and very successful. After the sheets 
have been thoroughly glued they run through heavy 
pressure rollers and are cut to size automatically. The 
new department is equipped with one Hooper 2-eylinder 
2-color printing press. The other equipment includes 
five automatic creasers, five stitchers and a baling press 
for taking care of the waste stock. All fiber boxes 
turned out are shipped ‘‘knocked down.’’ This de- 
partment was added to enable the company to satisfy 
the demand for any class of boxes. 


Charles H. Limbach. 


From office boy, at $4 a week, to vice president and 
treasurer of the institution with which he began in 
a humble way is the record made by Charles H. Lim- 
bach. Mr. Limbach entered the service of 1. Paepcke 
& Co. in 1885. He manufactured his own furniture, 
using a nail keg for a chair and a dry goods box for 


a desk. Then he began to be useful. In recognition 
of his willingness and ability he was promoted rapidly 
until, in 1891, when the Chicago Packing Box Company 
was organized, he was made manager; later he was 
elected vice president and treasurer. 

Mr. Limbach was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany, August 22, 1870. His parents came to this 
country when he was 11 years of age and settled in 
Chicago. His education was secured in the public 
schools, supplemented by a course in a business college. 

Generally he is considered to be one of the best 
posted box men in the country and is one of the most 
popular men in the business. He superintends the 
buying of supplies for the factory and personally looks 
after a great deal of the local trade. 

He married in April, 1905, Miss Russell Warder, of 
Chicago. 

John L, Barchard. 

All the detailed work of the Chicago Packing Box 
Company is earried on under the supervision of John 
L. Barechard, superintendent, who has been with the 
company about six years. Mr. Barchard grew up in the 
box business. Early in life he became identified with 
the affairs of Barchard & Co., Limited, of Toronto, 
Canada, of which he was secretary and sales manager. 
His father was president of that company, which oper- 
ated one of the largest box factories in Canada. , He 
came to Chicago in 1903 and started in with the Chi- 
eago Packing Box Company as salesman. Mr. Bar- 
chard came to the United States in search of a larger 
field than was offered by the box trade of Canada. As 
salesman for Barehard & Co. and for the Chicago 
Packing Box Company he has traveled all through the 
eastern part of the two countries and he has a very 
wide acquaintance among box manufacturers and users. 
After being promoted to the position of superintendent 
in 1907 his work as salesman naturally was dropped, 


although he still looks after some of the large con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Barchard married at Toronto, in September, 1902, 
Miss Lillian K. Mitchell, of that city. They have two 
children, both born in Chicago, where the family now 
lives. 

M. J. Boesen. 


The detailed work at the factory office is carried 
on under the supervision of M. J. Boesen, assistant 
treasurer and secretary. Mr. Boesen has been with the 
company since 1890 and is one of its oldest employees. 
He has always been identified with the office end of 
thé business and has been very successful with it, 
having worked his way up through various departments 
from a minor position to the one he now occupies. 


BOX MAKING. 


From the description given the reader probably has 
been able to follow the boards from the time they ente! 
the resaws until the second floor of the box 
factory is reached. The next part of the work is 
done by the men who operate the crosscutting ma- 
chines. The lumber, cut to thickness and dressed, 
reaches these men in lengths ranging from 8 to 20 feet. 
Each operator of a crosseut saw has a schedule of 
lengths required for that day. His judgment of lumbe 
values and of the best method to cut a board to adval 
tage plays an important part in getting the greatest 
possible number of pieces out of each board. 

Boards containing defects of such a serious nature as 
to exclude them from use in making boxes of a certain 
size are laid aside, and when a schedule is received that 
calls for shorter lengths many of these can be used 
After the material passes the crosscutting man it ceases 
to be lumber and becomes shooks. 

The next step is ripping for width. The loss at this 
machine probably is greater than at the crosscut saw, 
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for the ripsaw man does not lay aside anything 
to be used later. He cuts one size at a time. Some- 
times a side is made of one piece; sometimes of three 
or four. The operator sets a gage to make all the 
sides, ends, tops or bottoms the same size. 

Some boxes are made of square-edge pieces, others of 
tongued and grooved stock. Where this further process 
of manufacture is involved a sufficient allowance is 
made for loss of material incident to cutting the 
tongue and groove. 

Where square-edge shooks are used the sides, ends 
and bottoms are sent to the nailing machines and 
quickly assembled. Where it is necessary to tongue 
and groove the stock the material passes on to the 
joiners and from these machines usually to the 
dovetailing machines, which handle eight or ten sides 
or ends at a time. The next step in the process of 
lock-corner boxes carries the material through the 
machines, used in spreading the glue, to the assembling 
frames where the boxes are put together under 
pressure while the glue is hot. The tenons and grooves 
which make up the dovetail are covered with glue by 
means of a spreader consisting of an arbor on which 
knives have been adjusted to fit the grooves 
cut by the dovetailing machines. After they are taken 
out of the assembling machines they are passed to the 
men who operate the nailing machines, by which the 
bottoms are nailed on, and from there on to the trans- 
mission machinery, which carries them past the trim- 
mers, where all ragged edges are cut off. 

Boxes are not held in storage but in effect each day’s 
product is sent direct to the customers. Sometimes it 
is possible to accumulate shooks for standard sizes 
ahead of the day they actually enter into and form a 
part of a box. 


Box Printing. 


The majority of wooden packages now turned out are 
printed. Sometimes only one of the ends passes through 
the printer, but in other cases both ends and the sides 
are stamped with the trademark or the name of the 
manufacturer for whom the package is intended or 
with something about the quality of the goods to be 
packed therein. In all cases the printing is done before 
the box is assembled, and where tongued and grooved 
stock is used for sides or ends they are squeezed to- 
gether and sent through the printing machine before 
reaching the dovetailing machines. 

One department at the Chicago Box Company’s plant 
worthy of special mention is that where bottle boxes 
are produced. This is a special branch of the box trade 
and the department probably is the largest of its kind 
in any factory in the United States. Special machinery 
has been installed for making partitions and putting 
them in place. The bottle department turns out beer, 
‘‘pop,’’? and medicine boxes of all kinds. 

Another feature of the work carried on by this com- 
pany is the piano box department. Piano boxes are 
nailed together and the sides and backs are made in 
one piece put together with cleats, the nailing being 
done by machinery. In this department also packing 
cases such as are used to protect dry goods, clothing 
and similar commodities are turned out. Special ar- 
rangements have been made for taking care of this 
business in such a way as not to interfere with the 
methodical handling of smaller packages. 


Twenty Years Ago. 


Twenty years ago the modern dovetailing and auxili 
ary machinery were unknown to the box trade. Lock- 
corner boxes were cut but the grooves were cut by 
machines with a horizontal arbor to which were at- 
tached knives. These machines cut one end at a time. 
Today they would not be tolerated or given room in a 
box factory. Settingup machines such as are now em- 
ployed had not been perfected. All boxes were put 
together by hand and most of them nailed. The equip- 
ment of a box factory twenty years ago was made up 
almost entirely of resaws, planers and cutoff and rip- 
saws, 


AMERICAN BOX COMPANY. 


The business of the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company 
at its Illinois street location had developed along two 
distinet lines; one the local and wholesale distribution 
of northern stock, the other the remanufacture of 
lumber in the planing mill and box factory. The 
latter grew rapidly. At that time the plant at Cairo 
was in commission; the Chicago Packing Box Company 
was busy and its capacity was steadily being enlarged. 
The system employed was in the throes of development. 
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This Illustration Shows 


the Manner in Which the Sides and Ends of Boxes Are Printed Before Being Put 
Together. 
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A Bank of Nailing Machines on the Factory Floor of the Plant of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company at 


Shook Storage 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Room at the St. Louis Factory of. the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company. 
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PANORAMA OF THE RECENTLY ENLARGED PLANT OF THE HELENA LUMBER & BOX COMPANY, AT HELENA, ARK., SHOWING, LEFT TO RIGHT, 
LOG YARD ON THE EXTREME RIGHT. THIS IS THE PLANT AT WHICH VENEERS AND 
MILE DISTANT FROM THE SAW MILL 


THIS REMARKABLE PANORAMA SHOWS ON THE YARD OF THE HELENA LUMBER & BOX COMPANY, AT HELENA, ARK., SOME OF THE BLOCKS FROM 
OF THE TERM ‘‘AVERAGE,’’ HERETOFORE USED IN DESCRIBING COTTONWOOD AND RED GUM LOGS AND 
ARE STORED IS BACK OF THE RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED BOX-SHOOK 
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VENEERS UNDER ROOF, VENEER SHEDS, VENEER DRYING YARD, POWER PLANT, VENEER MILL AND BOX FACTORY, WITH A PORTION OF THE 
BOX SHOOKS ARE PRODUCED AND IS LOCATED AT A POINT ABOUT ONE-HALF ~ 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER LEVEE. 


AM. LUMBERMAN 
PHOTO AND ENG 
WHICH VENEERS ARE MANUFACTURED—WHEN THE SIZE AND CHARACTER OF THESE BLOCKS ARE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT THE SIGNIFICANCE 
TIMBER, SHOULD BE MORE THOROUGHLY APPRECIATED AND UNDERSTOOD. THE YARD ON WHICH BLOCKS 
FINISHING FACTORY, WHICH HAS A CAPACITY OF THREE CARS A DAY. 
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The various features of the business had not been sub 
divided into departments, as at present, and Mr 
Paepeke and his lieutenants all had heavy loads oi 
responsibility to carry. 

Work at the box factory and planing mill on Illinoi 
street was continued under the name of the Paepcke 
Leicht Lumber Company until 1905, when a separat 
organization was perfected to take over these interests. 
The new company was given the name of the America: 
Box Company and at the time of its incorporation the 
business consisted almost entirely of the manufacture 
of boxes, the planing mill business having been 
abandoned. 


1), 


' 
‘ 


Location and Capacity. 


hw f 


The American Box Company has one of the mos 
advantageous sites in Chicago. The factory fronts on 
Illinois street and has access to terminal lines on that 
street, from which spurs have been built to its yard. 
At the east end of its yard is dock room for severa! 
vessels to tie up. The slip coming in direct from the 
harbor makes it unnecessary for the lumber carriers to 
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lose time on a slow journey up the Chicago river. The 
plant has facilities for receiving lumber by both rail 
and vessel and for making shipment in any way 
desired. 

When the lumber business was closed out the box 
end of the trade was cutting up 750,000 to 1,000,000 
feet of lumker a month. After its incorporation the 
capacity of the plant was practically doubled. It now 
requires 1,500,000 to 1,750,000 feet of lumber a month 
to keep it in operation. 


Yard and Building. 


The factory is housed in a 2-story building. When 
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A SEA OF HIGH GRADE COTTONWOOD AND RED GUM VENEERS; FIRST PART OF A SECTIONAL PANORAMA OF THE YARD OF THE HELENA 
LUMBER & BOX COMPANY, AT HELENA, ARK., ON WHICH VENEERS ARE PILED TO DRY. 
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e capacity was increased in 1905 additions made to 
.e building and equipment virtually doubled its 
ipacity. An alley separates the main factory from 
he office. The yards surround the factories on 
three sides. Several acres are utilized by the com- 
iny in handling its raw material. There is room for 
oring from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of lumber. 
ie company carries on hand at all times a large stock 
lumber so that work may not be interrupted by 
luck of raw material. As a rule, however, the box 
company does not carry to exceed 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
‘eet of lumber, which ordinarily represents the quan- 
ity turned out every four months. 


Woods Employed. 


(his factory secures its supplies of rough lumber 
from the pine and hardwood mills of the North and 
South. The northern mills furnish pine, basswood, 
hireh, beech ete. From the South are secured cotton- 
wood, yellow pine, gum, sycamore and other varieties 
which ean be used to advantage in the manufacture of 
boxes. 

In addition to the rough lumber, which is recut into 
shooks at this factory, large quantities of veneers from 
the allied mills in the South are used in making those 
classes of packages for which veneers are adapted. 

Every board used in the construction of boxes enters 
the factory either through a resaw or a planer. The 
machinery has been so arranged that at every step of 
the process something is done which furthers the work 
of manufacture. From the resaws the lumber passes 
on through the planers.. When it leaves the planing 
machines it is stored on elevators and carried to the 
second floor, where machinery has been put in for cut- 
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SECOND PORTION OF THE SECTIONAL PANORAMA OF THE BIG VENEER YARD OF THE HELENA LUMBER & BOX COM™?ANY, OF HELENA, ARE., 
SHOWING VENEER SHEDS AND PORTION OF BOX FACTORY LUMBER YARD IN THE DISTANCE. 
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This Very Clearly Sets Forth the Quality of the Red Gum and Cottonwood Timber Manufactured Into Veneers 
by the Helena Lumber & Box Company, Helena, Ark. 


ting shooks. There it is crosseut and ripped to sizes 
desired, passing on through other machinery where 
with only slight interruption in the actual work it is 





fashioned into boxes ready for the covers. 
From the time the end of a board is jammed into 
the clutches of the feeding device on a resaw until the 
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printed box comes down the chute to the teamster, the 
box in its crudg or finished form moves steadily for 
ward with practically no lost motion. 


Character of Product and Capacity. 


This factory has a capacity of 18,000 to 25,000 boxe: 
a day. The output depends entirely upon the size and 
manner of construction. The sizes of the packages 
turned out have a wide range. The smallest is abou 
8x6x4 inches and is made of 4-inch stock. It is difij 
cult to describe the largest size of package the fac- 
tory produces. Recently some were made which were 
so big that only one could be loaded on a wagon, a: 
against probably 1,500 of the very smallest packages. 

The factory makes a specialty of lock-corner boxes, 
turning out this class of package for various. pw 
poses. It also makes nailed boxes and box shook; 
The last are for shipment to customers at distant 
points to which the freight charges on madeup boxes 
would be excessive. 

Operations at this point show an ever watchful eye 
to economy. Where the factory is working on a con- 
tract for a large number of packages it sometimes re 
ceives shooks direct from the southern mills. Where a 
comparatively small number is ordered it turns out its 
own shooks from the lumber on hand. Its products 
include chicken coops, crates for oil cans, egg cases and 
boxes of all sizes and manner of construction. In 
making boxes for the hardware trade it is sometimes 
necessary to use 2-inch ends with %-inch sides and 
bottoms securely nailed together. 


Power Plant and Fire Protection. 


The American Box Company generates its own power 
and its own electricity. When the addition was made 
to the factory in 1905 another engine was put in and 
the pressure on the boilers increased from 80 to 145 
pounds. Steam is supplied by four Freeman & Son 
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SECTIONAL INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW BOX FACTORY OF THE HELENA LUMBER & BOX COMPANY, HELENA, ARK. 
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poilers of 150-horsepower each. A Vilter Company 
Corliss engine of 650-horsepower is used to drive the 
nachinery. A blowpipe system was installed when the 
power capacity was increased. This collects the saw- 

t and shavings from the machines on both floors 
and carries them to the grates. The fuel is fed into 

e fire automatically. A combination sprinkler and 
alarm system was installed throughout the different 
jants. This includes pumps and all the other neces- 
sary equipment for protection from fire. 

rhe electric lights are furnished by a Northern Elec- 
tric Company generator with a capacity of about 300 
lights, and is driven by a Shepard vertical engine of 
40-horsepower, 


Factory Equipment. 


The resaws and planing machines are located on the 
first floor. The company operates two McDonough 
band resaws, one Fisher band resaw and one circular 
resaw. Its bank of planers includes three 30-inch 
American planers, two 30-inch Berlin planers and one 
14-inch American matcher; also one automatic Green- 
lee ripsaw. 

The second floor is given over to a maze of box-mak- 
ing machinery. A detailed list of the machines on 
this floor probably would fill an entire column of this 
paper. 

3ox machinery is arranged in sets. The company 
has twenty sets of rip and crosscut saws employed to 
cut the thin lumber into shooks. It uses about twenty- 
five nailing machines of various sizes; three sets of 
Morgan lock-corner machines and also Morgan lock- 
corner cutters and squeezers. _After the loeck-corner 
boxes have been assembled and pressed into shape they 
are fed through the corner-trimming machines, of 
which there are five, made by the Dovetail Box Ma- 
chine Company, of St. Paul, Minn. 

Four printing presses, three doing 2-color work and 
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Dry Veneers Under Temporary Cover Pending Completion of Large Veneer Sheds by the Helena 
Lumber & Box Company. 


one printing one color only, are employed. The re- stapling machines, matches, trimming machines etc. 
mainder of the machinery includes that ordinarily The company furnishes employment in the factory 
used to complete the work of making boxes, such as and on the yard for 500 to 600 men. Seven men are 
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SECTIONAL INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW BOX-SHOOK FACTORY OF THE HELENA LUMBER & BOX COMPANY, HELENA, ARK. 
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employed in the office, under the 
supervision of Frederick Klapproth, 
treasurer of the company, who has 
charge of the plant. 


Frederick Klapproth, Manager. 


Hermann Paepeke apparently 
never has had trouble in finding 
the right man for the right place. 
Whether he is possessed of su- 
perior judgment in selecting his 
assistants or superior ability and 
tact in developing them is a ques- 
tion that properly does not come 
up for review now. It is sufficient 
to say that at all times he has 
had a capable man to fill a position 
as soon as the position developed. 
Nearly every young man entering 
business is willing and anxious to 
advance, but he needs proper en- 
ecouragement or all the progress he 
makes is in the wrong direction. 

An apt illustration of the rela- 
tions existing between the head of 
these allied institutions and his 
assistants is found in a brief bio- 
graphical story of Frederick Klap- 
proth, treasurer and manager of the 
American Box Company. Born’ in 
Chieago April 23, 1876, he was edu- 
eated in the public schools, being 
graduated from the old Clark school 
in 1890. He took a commercial 








the work. He previously had been 
in, charge of the box department < 

the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Con 

pany and for several years had more 
work than he could handle comfo1 

ably. The departmentizing of th 

business relieved him of part of tl 

load and naturally enabled him ¢ 

superintend the work of the facto 

to more purpose. 

Mr. Klapproth married Novemh: 
20, 1900, Miss Ollie Madison, 
Chicago. They have two childr 
and reside in Chicago. Mr. Kla; 
proth is a Knight Templar, 
Shriner, 32nd-degree Mason, a Hoo 
Hoo, and also is a member of the 
Illinois Athletie Club. 

William H. Lauff, assistant to M 
Klapproth, has worked his way t 
the front during the several year 
he has been connected with th 
company. His first work was of a 
clerical character, but his close ap 
plication to affairs intrusted to 
him brought rapid promotion. 








The American Box Company has 
built up an excellent trade and its De: 
growth is due primarily to the 
close supervision of its affairs by 


the management. Hermann 
‘‘CHICAGO BEEF’’— Longshoremen Engaged in Unloading Northern Hardwoods at Paepcke looked after this branch 
Dock of the American Box Company at the Foot of Illinois Street, Chicago. of .the business until the general 


course in a business college and secured his first posi- with that institution and, what, in a way, is its suc- 


tion in the early part of 1891. 


cessor, the American Box Company, ever since. In 


In August, 1891, he went with the Paepcke-Leicht June, 1905, when the box company was incorporated, 
Lumber Company as office man and has been identified he was elected treasurer and continued to superintend 


SOME OF THE EMPLOYEES OF THE AMERICAN BOX COMPANY AND A PORTION OF THE FACTORY AT THE FOOT OF ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO. 


offices of the company were trans 
ferred to the downtown district, at which time, owing 
to the multitude of demands made upon his time, it 
was necessary for him to relinquish personal supervision 
of the box business developed at that point. 
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Dean Bros.’ Big Automatic Fire Pump at the American Box Company’s Plant. Big Corliss Engine Furnishing Power for the American Box Company’s Factory. 


V. F. Rickert, Chicago, Ernest Boettcher, Chicago, B. F. Miller, Chicago, 
Foreman Sawing Department. Factory Superintendent. Chief Engineer. 
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ONE OF SEVERAL RESAWS, THROUGH WHICH THE ROUGH MATERIAL ENTERS THE FACTORY OF THE AMERICAN BOX COMPANY. 
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Machines for Assembling Lock-corner Boxes. 


L. F. Shurman, Chicago, William H. Lauff, Chicago, 
General Superintendent American Box Com- 7 oe sarin a Assistant to the General Manager of the 
pany. Frederick Klapproth, Chicago, American Box Company. 
General Manager American Box Company. 


One of the Big Cylinder Printing Presses of the American Box Company. This Cut Shows Assembling and Trimming Machines for Nailing Bottoms. 


THE TWO UPPER AND TWO LOWER VIEWS ILLUSTRATE THE PROCESS OF ASSEMBLING LOCK CORNER BOXES AFTER THE MATERIAL HAS BEEN CUT 
TO SIZE; DEPICTING THE WORK AS CARRIED ON BY THE AMERICAN BOX COMPANY, OF CHICAGO, 
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Loading a Wagon With Boxes at the American Box Company Factory. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FACTORY CONSUMPTION OF LUMBER AND 
VENEERS 


Annually the Chieago box factories cut up 20,000,000 
to 22,000,000 feet of northern hardwoods, principally 
beech, birch, basswood and maple. They also use about 
6,000,000 feet of northern pine. Of this quantity, one- 
third is handled by the American Box Company and 
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the remainder by the Chicago Packing Box Company. 
Of late years some balm of gilead also is being used. 
These factories do not use a great deal of southern 
pine but require about 30,000,000 feet of southern 
hardwoods to keep them supplied. The total annual 
consumption is approximately 60,000,000 feet. 

The St. Louis factory has a rated daily capacity of 
about 25,000 feet of sawed lumber and 30,000 super- 
ficial feet of veneers, the latter being the equivalent 





om 
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A Teamster Checking Out a Load at the Office of the American Box Company. 


of about 8,000 feet of board measure, 

Cairo is supplied each year with 33,000,000 to 35,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. To this is added its own cut of 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet, giving it a total lumber 
resource of about 46,000,000 feet. Of this quantity 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet is reshipped as lumber, 
leaving for use in the box factory about 30,000,000 feet. 

The box department at Cairo turns out about five 
carloads of shooks a The 


lumber, in 


day. lumber at Cairo 
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A FEW OF THE NAILING MACHINES OPERATED BY THE AMERICAN BOX COMPANY AT ITS ILLINOIS STREET FACTORY. 
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EMPLOYEES AND FACTORY OF THE CHICAGO PACKING BOX COMPANY, SANGAMON STREET AND THE NORTH BRANCH OF THE RIVER, ONLY A PORTION OF THE EMPLOYEES APPEARING IN THE PICTURE, 


WHICH SHOWS CONVENIENT LOCATION OF SIDINGS FOR LOADING OUT THE FINISHED PRODUCT. 
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includes some southern pine but consists principally 
of hardwoods. 

The box factory at Blytheville has a daily capacity 
of about five carloads of shooks. It uses the box 
grades of lumber produced by the mill operated by the 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, the other qualities 
being generally distributed by the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company. 

\t Helena about three carloads of shooks are turned 
out daily, this supply being produced from lumber 
and shooks manufactured by the Helena Lumber & Box 
Company ’s saw mill and veneer lathes. 


loss is due to defects in the blocks, either knots, shake 
or checks, 

Veneers are roughly graded as they come from the 
lathes and again when placed on the yard to dry. 
When they reach the shook factory other defects are 
discovered and their elimination probably occasions 
the greatest loss. 

In a general way if the manufacturers can produce in 
veneers the equivalent of the log scale they hold the 
work is being carried on to excellent advantage. 
Usually there is a loss of 3 to 5 percent between the 
log scale and the lumber scale of the veneers. 
Veneers are cut three, four, five and six to the inch. 
This means an average of probably 4,000 feet of 
veneers, surface measure, to the thousand feet of 
lumber. The exact quantity depends, of course, upon 
the thickness of the stock. 

Owing to a tendency to blue and twist during the 
wet seasons the bulk of the veneers are cut in the 
summer when drying conditions are good. Some stock 
is turned out in December, January and February, but 
ordinarily the factories are not operated full time 
during that period. 

















































Veneer Manufacture. 


Only the better qualities of logs can be used to 
advantage in the manufacture of veneers. While in 
some cases veneers are matched, two or more pieces 
being used to form a side, top, or bottom, as a rule 
only one piece is employed. This method has been 
adopted beeause it is just as cheap to cut veneers 
the right size in the first place and it is also much 
more economical to handle them in one piece. After 
a block is steamed and peeled it is clamped in the 
lathe and the machinery set in motion. The blocks 
usually are 2 or 8 inches longer than the finished 
size desired, this allowance being made to cover 
shrinkage and end checking. Modern rotary veneer 
lathes not only cut the strips but, by means of cylinders 
in which knives are embedded and which revolve 
against the face of the block, the veneers are cut 
to width. Here too an allowance of about an inch is 
made to cover shrinkage and to permit trimming to 
exact dimensions demanded by the exigencies of the 
trade of the cuttingup factory. 








Utilizing the Cores. 


One of the greatest losses in cutting veneers is 
occasioned by the core. This usually is 6 inches in 
diameter and, of course, as long as the block. Some- 
times an 8-inch core is left, particularly when the 
machines are working on thick veneers. This core 
is the heart of the log, which usually contains some 
defects but which would produce a fair quality of box 
lumber. Some of the cores are used in making heading 
and also posts and strips for chicken coops. The mate- 
rial must be worked very carefully because of the 
heart defects which necessitate working the bulk of 
the cores into narrow strips, which can be advantageously 
employed by the boxmakers. 


Log Scale Versus Veneer Production. 


In manufacturing veneers no loss occurs in saw kerf 
and comparatively little in trimming. The greatest 
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GETTING CLOSER TO THE SCENE OF OPERATION SHOWS THE MANNER OF UNLOADING LUMBER CARRIERS AT THE DOCKS OF THE CHICAGO PACK- 
Seah: aS al : ING BOX COMPANY, THE LUMBER BEING RELAYED FROM THE HOLD TO THE DOCK. 
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Veneer Production. 


Twelve White & Blakeslee lathes for cutting veneers 
have been installed in the several plants operated by 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Company and the Helena Lumber & 
Box Company. At the Blytheville factory the three 
lathes cut about 40,000 feet of blocks, log seale, a day. 
Cairo uses daily about 50,000 feet in the four lathes 
operated at that point. The three lathes at Helena use | 
about 40,000 feet daily, and the two at Greenville 
about 30,000 feet. It requires, roughly, 160,000 to 175,- 

000 feet of high grade gum and cottonwood logs to —~ 
supply the veneer lathes. A lathe worked to advan- ; = a>. 5 
tage will cut up daily 15,000 to 20,000 feet of blocks, ealll 
log seale, considerable, of course, depending upon the way § e 








thickness of the veneers. 


CHAPTER IX. 


GENERAL LUMBER PRODUCTION AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 


Annually the four saw mills operated by the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Company and the Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Company cut 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet. From 
independent operators and by contracts for the product 
of small mills which are made through the Memphis 
office the companies secure an average of about 60,000,- 
000 feet of southern hardwood and pine. From interior 
and lake mills in the North the companies buy annu- 
ally about 30,000,000 feet of hardwood and pine lum- 
ber for use in the Chicago box factories. 

Of the lumber manufactured and bought on the mar- 
ket, ranging from 135,000,000 to 150,000,000 feet annu- 
ally, about 60,000,000 feet is sold, the remainder being 
remanufactured into boxes and box shooks. The south- 
ern factories use about 30,000,000 feet. It requires 
about 60,000,000 feet to supply the Chicago factories, 
about one-half of which is secured in the North, the 
remainder in the South. 





MODERN PLANT OF THE AMERICAN BOX COMPANY AT ILLINOIS STREET AND THE LAKE SHOWING, LEFT TO RIGHT, POWER PLANT, PIRE PROTEC- 
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FOR HANDLING RESAWED STOCK. 


TION, BOX FACTORY, OFFICE AND PORTION OF 


125 


Everything below the grade of No. 1 common is used 
in the box factories. In the manufacture of certain 
kinds and styles of boxes No. 1 cottonwood is em- 
ployed. This leaves for general distribution the bulk 
of the No. 1 product, all of the firsts and seconds and 
all of the boxboards. 


Handling Lumber. 


Special efforts are made to maintain mill assort- 
ments in condition to satisfy the requirements of all 
classes of trade using southern hardwoods, particularly 
the better qualities of gum, cottonwood and red and 
white oak. Inventories are compiled at each plant 
showing the quantities of lumber of each size and 
thickness, which information not only serves as a 
guide in selling but forms the basis upon which in- 
structions are formulated for the guidance of those in 
charge of the different mills. It requires about six 
months for southern hardwoods cut in the fall to round 
into shipping condition. Lumber eut in the spring 
usually is in shipping dry condition within ninety 
days. 

At all the Paepeke-Leicht points of production the 
lumber is graded as it comes from the mill. Every- 
thing below No. 1 common, as a rule, is classed to- 
gether and handled under the head of box lumber, 
being sorted for width and thickness before being 
placed in pile. 


Varieties of Trade Supplied. 


The annual lumber sales of the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company aggregate aproximately 60,000,000 
feet, making this ecmpany one of the largest handlers 
of southern hardwoods in the country. It has estab- 
lished a demand for its products throughout the 
United States among the furniture trade, manufactur- 
ers of vehicles and farming implements, producers of 
interior trim and in other lines in which hardwoods 
are employed. The bulk of the products is sold in 
the larger markets of the northern central states as 
far west as Denver and as far east as New York. Of 
late years these territorial limits have been disre- 
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YARD ON WHICH THE COMPANY CARRIES ABOUT 5,000,000 FEET OF BOX MATERIAL IN THE ROUGH. 
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Reserve Stocks Held. 


garded and now a great deal of stock is shipped to 
such markets as New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Distribution in the territory west of Omaha is 
light, but occasional shipments are made to San Fran- 
cisco and intermediate points. 

The company is in a position to furnish high grade 
oak, ash, cottonwood, gum and other southern hard- 
woods to in the United States or 


any consumer 











An Alley on the Yard of the Chicago Packing Box Company, Showing Part of 

















Another and Longer Alley View of the Yard of the Chicago Packing Box Company, 


Sangamon Street and the North Branch of the Chicago River. 


Canada. In addition a considerable export business 
has been built up during the last few years, the com- 
pany having its own offices and personal representatives 
in Hamburg and Diisseldorf, Germany. 

One of the advantages which this company has 
over smaller operators is derived directly from the 
scope of its operations. The monthly inventories, 
showing the quantities and qualities of stock avail- 





able at each producing point, not only of the mills 
operated by these allied concerns, but at mills under 
contract to cut for them, make possible wise selec- 
tions for shipment. Care is taken to give the buyer 
the advantage of dry stock of the character best 
adapted for his particular requirements. The idea is 
to move the oldest stock first if it is suitable for the 
purpose for which the customer desires to use it. 
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THE CHICAGO PACKING BOX COMPANY EMPLOYS THE ONLY TWIN BAND SAW USED BY A BOX MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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J. L. Barchard, Chicago, 


General Superintendent Chicago Packing Box Com- 
pany. 


Head of the Sales Department. 
The foregoing review of the work of the lumber 
sales department should give some idea of the ability 
of E. A. Lang, the sales manager. A department 
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Lindermann Dovetail Matcher Employed to Make Narrow Boards Into Wide Ones. 


can not be greater or more effective than the men 
under whose supervision its work is carried on. This 
truism, applicable in a general way, is peculiarly ap- 
propriate in this instance. 


Mr. Lang, as business man and salesman, is a pro- 
duct of the Paepeke-Leicht method of making men and 
things. He was born in Chicago August 5, 1874, and 


was educated in the common schools of this city. He 
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A PORTION OF THE CUTTING-UP ROOM ON THE SECOND FLOOR OF THE FACTORY OPERATED BY THE CHICAGO PACKING BOX COMPANY, DEVOTED 


TO THE PRODUCTION OF HIGH CLASS BOXES. 
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Portion of the Bottle-box Department of the Chicago Packing Box Company Showing Variety of Madeup 
Packages. 


began work for the Elgin National Watch Works, at 
Elgin, Ill., when 15 years of age, and stayed with that 
concern four years. He then took a course in a busi- 
The next few years of his life were 
spent with different employers as officeman and mem- 
ber of various sales departments. He became a part 


ness college. 


tet pe 


of the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company organization 
February 2, 1900. He started as general office utility 
man and has made his way from that position to the 
front. 

He eventually became a fixture in the lumber selling 
end of the business, working as assistant manager of 


seblith 


Charles H. Limbach, Chicago, 
Vice President Chicago Packing Box Company. 


the sales department and succeeding to the position of 
manager in 1904 when his superior retired. 

It was not enough for Mr. Lang that he have a 
theoretical 
sale. 


and 
He was given a year in the Memphis office, where 
he was educated in the buying of lumber. 


knowledge of lumber manufacture 
He became 
a familiar figure around the mills, where he procured 
a practical knowledge of manufacturing methods. 
Prior to his education in the South, however, he had 
assisted in handling the big wholesale lumber business 
of the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company, at its Tllinois 
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ONE OF THE BANKS OF NAILING MACHINES ON THE SECOND FLOOR OF THE BIG FACTORY OF THE CHICAGO PACKING BOX COMPANY, OF CHICAGO 
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Street location, .so that he had a good foundation o: 
which to build. 

As a result of all this Mr. Lang emerged from the 
educational course a practical lumber salesman; on 
who knows what lumber is worth and who has a broai 
acquaintance in lumber manufacturing and consuming 
circles. His ability to rise to the occasion marks him 
as a man whose vision is not limited to the present 
but has sufficient scope to provide for the future. Hi: 
understands the business, appreciating the demands oi 
different classes of trade and knows what will satisf\ 
each. 

The high grade cottonwood, gum and oak produced 
at the Paepcke-Leicht plants is sold in large lots. The 
company caters to buggy, agricultural implement ani 
wagon manufacturers who employ cottonwood and 
gum, and to furniture manufacturers who use oak. 

Mr. Lang married Miss Leba A. McClure, of Elgin, 
Ill., in 1903, and they live in Chieago. He has been 
prominent in association circles, having taken an 
active part in the work of the Hardwood Manufae 
turers’ Association of the United States. 


Assistant Lumber Salesman. 


Mr. Lang is assisted in the distribution of the lum- 
ber products by George B. Osgood, who is the only 
general representative employed by the department. 

Sy He has been with the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com 


‘ pany since January, 1906. A brief review of his life 
: —— shows a special fitness for the work in which he is 
atte Leg 


now engaged. He was born at Ilion, N. Y., July 5, 
1872. His parents moved to Chicago when he was 8 


Ends of Boxes Made of More than One Piece Are Strengthened by Being Stapled Together. years of age and he was educated in the common 
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THIS CUT ILLUSTRATES CLEARLY THE MEANING OF THE TERM ‘‘SETS OF SAWS’’ OR ‘‘SETS OF BOX-MAKING MACHINERY.’’ THE DOVETAIL 
MACHINES ARE ON THE FAR LEFT; NEXT COME THE ASSEMBLING MACHINES; FROM THESE THE BOXES PASS THROUGH 
THE TRIMMERS ON TO THE NAILING MACHINES WHERE THE BOTTOMS ARE PUT ON. 
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schools of this city. In’ 1892 he went to Cairo with 
isgood & Son, the firm being composed of his father 
d grandfather. That firm is now out of business. 
stayed at Cairo about five years and then returned 
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G. F. Dabelstein, Chicago, 
City Salesman Chicago Packing Box Company. 


. * - : - h: A — a ‘ 
to Chicago, entering the employ of the Cotton Belt “Ss Fn tas se ee 

Lumber Company, which connection he severed a 
short time later and formed the present one with the 


Piano-Box Nailer Employed by the Chicago Packing Box Company, the Largest Nailing Machine Used in 
Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company. In looking after 


the United States. 
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THREE OF THE CYLINDRICAL PRINTING PRESSES SHOWING QUALITY OF WORK AND METHOD OF THEIR OPERATION. THE CHICAGO PACKING 
BOX COMPANY HAS PRESS EQUIPMENT WHICH ENABLES IT TO TURN OUT HIGH CLASS 1, 2 OR 3-COLOR 
WORK AS DESIRED BY THE BOX USING TRADE. 
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BOX MATERIAL IN THE ROUGH; A PART OF THE 10,000,000 FEET OF ROUGH LUMBER CARRIED BY THE CHICAGO PACKING BOX COMPANY AT 


the customers of the company Mr. Osgood travels 
east as far as Jamestown, N. Y., and west to Omaha. 
He has some customers in Canada and a few in the 
larger manufacturing cities of the South. 


Handling the European Lumber Trade. 


A steady increase in the demand for cottonwood, 
oak and gum from European consumers directed the 
attention of the management to international trade. 
All the better grades of oak, cottonwood and gum lum- 
ber are available for shipment abroad. 

This branch of the business, like all others, is 
handled directly by men actively identified with the 
Paepeke-Leicht interests. Two offices are maintained 
in Germany. Richard Koller established his head- 
quarters at No. 1 Glockengiesserwall, Klosterburg, 
Hamburg, about five years ago. He looks after the 
general interests of the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany in Germany and continental Europe. 

Recently an office has been opened at Diisseldorf, 
Germany, which is in charge of Fritz Hahn, who 


THIS PANORAMA OF THE BOTTLE-BOX DEPARTMENT SHOWS SHOOKS AT 


assists Mr. Koller in handling the European trade. 
These gentlemen both are versed in the lumber trade 
of Europe. Mr. Koller obtained his lumber education 
in the United States and pays this country frequent 
visits. Mr. Hahn is a European lumberman of experi- 
ence and ability. 

In addition to the continental trade of Europe, the 
Paepcke-Leicht interests have established a good de- 
mand for their products in the United Kingdom. Such 
shipments are marketed through various timber 
merchants or sold direct to the consumer. All of the 
export trade is handled in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. 

While some of the stock is cut special size to meet 
the requirements of the European trade, the lumber 
sent out comprises a variety of thicknesses, lengths 
and grades, many of them special. 


CHAPTER X. 
SHOOK SALES DEPARTMENT. 


The grand total log and lumber consumption by the 


Paepeke-Leicht mills and factories is in the neighbor 
hood of 175,000,000 feet annually. 

All sales of boxes and shooks are made through the 
Chicago office of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com 
pany, the shook department being in charge of C. 
Fred Yegge, manager. In the box consuming field 
these interests are known as the Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Company. 

An idea of the volume of box business may be 
secured from a statement of the quantities of some of 
the classes of packages manufactured. The Paepcke 
Leicht interests turn out more eggeases than any 
other concern in the country. The company makes about 
2,000 carloads of soap boxes a year and 1,500 carloads 
of cracker boxes. By far the greater number of these 
boxes is complete; in some cases the shooks are manu- 
factured and sent to the consumer for assembling. 

In furnishing shooks the factories necessarily are 
compelled to work on definite orders. They can not 
be operated on stock goods, with the possible excep- 
tion of eggeases, for which there is a standard size. 
The necessity of securing orders in advance of the 








THE LEFT AND FINISHED BOXES AT THE RIGHT; AN INTERIOR VIEW 
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ITS GREAT FACTORY; THIS PANORAMA ILLUSTRATES THE FACILITIES FOR HANDLING LUMBER REACHING THE COMPANY BY RAIL OR WATER. 


work being done makes long time contracts an essen- 
tial feature of the business. 

The three classes of trade mentioned—eggeases and 
soap and cracker boxes—of which the Paepeke-Leicht 
factories furnish over 4,000 cars a year, constitute 
only a very small part of their total box and shook 
trade. The box factories make boxes of all kinds 
and descriptions for cereals, yeast, wheat, paint, 
canned goods, powder, dynamite, cartridges, poultry 
and bottles. The bottle boxes are made with parti- 
tions and are employed to protect shipments of bottled 
goods of all descriptions. 


Distribution of Shooks and Boxes. 


Contracts made by the box department rarely cover 
a period of more than twelve months, but in some 
instances longer time forms a basis of its agreement 
with some of its large customers. The box factories 
supply the demand of users throughout the central 
states; in faet, madeup boxes have been shipped as 
far west and as far east as is possible by rail. Shooks 


are shipped to all parts of the world, usually being 
sent out direct from the southern factories. 

About 40 percent of the output of the Chicago and 
St. Louis factories is shipped to distant points of con- 
sumption and 60 percent is used by ‘ocal institutions 
in the two cities named. 


Manager Shook Sales Department. 


The box and shook sales department is presided over 
by C. Fred Yegge, manager. Mr. Yegge has been 
identified with the Paepcke-Leicht institutions since 
1892. During the first two years he was in the office; 
then he acted as city salesman for the Chicago Packing 
Box Company for three years, taking charge of the 
box and shook sales department in 1897. In 1899 he 
was elected secretary of the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Company, which office he has held continuously ever 
since. He is vice president of the Helena Lumber & 
Box Company and a director of the American Box Com- 
pany and the Chicago Packing Box Company of Illinois. 

At the annual meeting of the National Association 




















of Box Manufacturers, held in Cleveland in February, 
1908, Mr. Yegge was elected president of that organ- 
ization. Under his capable administration its affairs 
have prospered and the association today is one of the 
strongest of its kind in the country and probably is 
carrying on its work in as broad and intelligent a 
manner as any industrial organization of like char- 
acter. 

Mr. Yegge was born at Nevada, Iowa, April 5, 
1871. When he was a child his parents moved to 
Boone, Iowa, and he resided at that point until 20 
years of Northwestern uni- 
versity, at Evanston, but was unable to continue the 
course because of an affection of the eyes. After he 
left the university he worked for a year with Henry 
Stevens, secretary of a local association of box manu 
facturers. 


age. He entered the 


His work there brought him into contact 
with the Chicago box makers and resulted in opening 
a way for a place with the Chicago Packing Box 
Company. 

Mr. Yegge married Miss Ida Lassig, of Peoria, IIl., 
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OF THE FACTORY OPERATED BY THE CHICAGO PACKING BOX COMPANY, SANGAMON STREET AND THE NORTH BRANCH OF THE CHICAGO RIVER. 
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New Year’s day, 1899. He lives at Evanston with 
his wife and two sons, aged 10 and 4 years. 


A Working Trio. 


Mr. Yegge has two able assistants, W. Harry Davis 
and Ernest J. Allsebrooke. The shook department 
not only has charge of the sales of boxes and shooks, 





aside from the local trade handled by the different 
factories, but naturally has jurisdiction over what the 
factories shall produce. A part of the work of this 
department consists in keeping the factories loaded 
up with orders and in giving instructions as to what 
kinds and sizes of shooks shall be made. 

Mr. Allsebrooke is assistant manager of the depart- 





ment. Mr. Davis is outside man and devotes a great 
deal of his attention to the eggcase and crackerbox 
branches of the business. 

These three gentlemen work in harmony. When one 
is engaged in some special work the others take ea: 
of the current demands on the department, in th 
office or on the road. 











Engine-Room, Showing the Two Big Corliss Engines Which Drive the Machinery 


of the Chicago Packing Box Company. 





J. F. Cleary, Chicago, 
Foreman Fiber Box Department. 





Section of the Big Filing-Room, Depicting Machinery Employed in Keeping the 


Band Resaws in Shape. 


John Hoseck, Chicago, 
Foreman Planing Mill Department. 


M. L. Sickinger, Chicago, 
Foreman Nailing Department. 


Hot-Water Heater and Engine Employed to Drive the Big Electric Dynamo of the 
Chicago Packing Box Company. 


W. A. Farrach, Chicago, 
Foreman Sawing Department. 


The Capacity of the Fire Pumps of the Chicago Packing Box Company Is Ample 
to Meet Any Possible Emergency. 
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IN THE CROSSCUTTING ROOM—STOCK RESAWED AND SURFACED READY TO CUT TO SIZES REQUIRED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF BOXES. 


F. Radtke, Chicago, Edward Patchin, Chicago, Gustavus Winters, Chicago, B. Kamphaus, Chicago, 
Foreman Lumber Yard. Chief Engineer. Foreman Sawing Department. Foreman Lock-corner Department. 


Loading a Wagon with Madeup Boxes for Delivery to a City Customer. Loading a Car of Madeup Boxes for Shipment to an Out-of-Town Customer. 


ALL WAGONS ARE LOADED BY SPECIAL CREWS AND TEAMSTERS PLACE THEIR EMPTY WAGONS BEFORE HITCHING ON TO A LOAD. 





R. L. McClelland, Chicago, 
Manager General Transportation Interests. 


C. Fred Yegge, Chicago, 
General Sales Agent Chicago Mill & Lumber Company. 


Walter Williams, Chicago, 
Traffic Manager Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 
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J. P. Hankey, Chicago, 
Assistant Treasurer Paepcke-Leicht Companies. 


Mr. Allsebrooke was born at Faribault, Minn., June 
2, 1871. After completing the course in the public 
schools, in 1889, he entered the box trade with Good- 
willie Bros., at that time located at 35 Ohio street, 
Chicago. From 1897 until 1903 he was manager of 
the National Box Company, located at Thirty-eighth 
street and Center avenue. He entered the service of 
the Paepceke-Leicht Lumber Company in 1903. His 
duties consist in part of keeping a record of all sales 
and distributing orders among the mills. 

He married December 9, 1897, Miss Josephine Hall, 
at Birchwood, a little north of Rogers Park, Ill. He 
lives at Winnetka, where last year he became a prop- 
erty owner and tax payer. 

W. Harry Davis was born at Osage, Iowa, August 3, 
1868. He has been a farmer and a dealer in produce, 
and for ‘five years was identified with the Shippers’ 
Strawboard & Filler Company. He entered the service 
of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company in 1901. He 
does the greater part of the traveling for the shook 
department and his territory roughly may be de- 
scribed as everything between two north and south 
lines drawn through Pittsburg Omaha, 
Canada to the Gulf. His special acquaintance in the 
egg case and cracker box trade has earned him the 
name of ‘‘Egg Case’’ Davis, which he accepts good- 
naturedly. He married June 30, 1890, Miss Edith 
Lewis, of Nevada, Iowa, and lives with his family at 
Winnetka, IIl. 


and from 


M. J. Boesen, Chicago, 


Assistant Treasurer Chicago Packing Box Company. 
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William C. Gilbert, Chicago, 
General Counsel Paepcke-Leicht Companies. 


E. A. Lang, Chicago, 
Lumber Sales Agent Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 


Charles F. Wiedeman, Chicago, 
Auditor Paepcke-Leicht Companies. 
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1881—First Office of Hermann. Paepcke. Mr. Paepcke in the Doorway, Henry Brost in 
Center; J. Q. McAdams on the Left. 
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1909—MODERNLY BUILT AND APPOINTED OFFICE FROM WHICH NOW ARE DIRECTED ALL PAEPCKE-LEICHT COMPANIES’ AFFAIRS. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


GENERAL CENTER OF INTELLIGENCE. 


From the general office in Chicago direct supervision 
is exercised over all the-affairs of the allied” com- 
panies. In a rough way it is a thousand miles from 
Chieago to the most distant point at which work is 
being carried on. The general office knows exactly 
what is being done in every camp, in every saw mill 
and in every factory operated by the companies. It 
knows exactly what has been accomplished during the 
preceding week or month and can approximate with 
reasonable certainty what present efforts will produce. 
With this information in hand plans for the future 
ace formulated and all necessary assistance and co- 
operation are given to carry out the work under way. 

While it might appear that working at long range 


West Chicago avenue and Sangamon street, Chicago. 
A corner lot at that point was secured in 1905 and 
an office building erected. The lot is 100 feet square 
and the building, a one-story structure of stone, brick 
and steel, is 80 feet square, leaving 10 feet of vacant 
ground on all sides. Recently the companies bought 
an adjoining lot, 70 by 100 feet, which is not at present 
occupied. 

The arrangement of this building is almost ideal 
for an office. The four corners are taken up as large 
rooms, one of which is occupied by President Paepcke; 
one by Vice President Wilms; another by Mr. Yegge, 
manager of the shook department, and his assistants; 
and the fourth by E. A. Leicht, treasurer, and the 
legal department, over which William C. Gilbert pre- 
sides. 

Along the sides of the building between these larger 
offices are smaller private offices, twelve in all. The 


The general , office paraphernalia includes some of 
the most modern office appliances. The company ha 
an electrical adding machine, a multiplying device 
typewriters, manifolding machines, and all -the ad 
juncts of a modern office. It is in fact provided wit! 
every possible facility for carrying on its work. 

The office building was erected without particula 
regard to outlay. When the value of Chicago rea 
estate is taken into consideration and it is then remen 
bered that the office building is only one-story high 
the reader should know that expense was a mino 
consideration. The office is trimmed throughout with 
solid mahogany. A very satisfactory system of heat 
ing and ventilation has been installed. In summer }\ 
means of directing air currents, this office is usually 
10 degrees cooler than the outside temperature. In 
winter the dry, musty air is carried away by fan 
which with the overhead ventilation in the main offie: 











PRIVATE OFFICE OF HERMANN PAEPCKE, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER OF THE GREAT LUMBER AND BOX COMPANIES, WHOSE BUSI- 
NESS AND STANDING HEREIN HAVE BEEN SET FORTH. MR. PAEPCKE SEATED AT HIS DESK. 
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would bring about friction and misunderstanding, this 
is far from being the case. The management at West 
Chicago avenue and Sangamon street has perfected a 
system whereby it is possible to give instructions 
which are as direct and to the point as if the head 
of the department having supervision was on the spot 
and personally had charge of the work. 

One advantage is derived from having in charge 
at the various points men in whom reliance may be 
placed—men who are capable of receiving orders and 
interpreting them in an intelligent, practical manner. 
With these lieutenants in the field it is not necessary 
to compile a list of ‘‘do’s’’ and ‘‘dont’s,’’ but merely 
to indicate what should be done and the preferred 
method of accomplishing the desired results. 


Office Building. 


The headquarters of these allied companies are at 


center of the building is occupied by the geneal office 
force, bookkeepers, bill clerks, stenographers ete. This 
room is about 50 feet square and is lighted from over- 
head. 

Special Office Facilities. 

This is one of the most conveniently arranged offices 
in the country. An office telephone affords easy means 
of communication between the various departments. 
A special private telegraph line has been put in, by 
the use of which reports are secured from distant 
points at which the company is operating. The 
Paepcke-Leicht interests employ a mailman who makes 
trips at stated intervals between the postoffice and the 
factories and general office so that the company is 
absolutely sure of receiving and distributing its mail 
promptly. In a way this office is complete in itself, 
not being unduly dependent upon public facilities, being 
provided with private telephones, postman etc. 


keeps the air pure and sweet af all times. 

The basement of the building is fitted up w'' 
shower and tub baths, a lunch room, reading ani 
recreation rooms, modern wash rooms, and fireprvo! 
vaults in which the records of the company are ke}! 

May 1, 1903, the Paepeke-Leicht companies offices 4! 
the east end of Illinois: street were abandoned an 
headquarters established in the Tribune building. 
April, 1906, the offices at West Chicago avenue 4)'! 
Sangamon street weré> finished and occupied. 


Hermann Paepcke, President. 


The greatest factor in the box trade of America 
and, probably, in the box trade of the world, repr‘ 
sents the fruits of the labors and ambitions of 01° 
man. That man is Hermann Paepcke, president of 
the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company and of its many 
correlated institutions. From the inception of this 
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busiess in 1881 until the present day, twenty-eight 
years later, Mr. Paepeke has been the originator, 


gui and conservator of this vast business. Begin- 
nine in 1881 with the small planing mill and box 


fact. ry at the corner of Fifth avenue and Harrison 
street, Chicago, Mr. Paepcke steadily has enlarged his 
sph of influence and activity. 

While the credit for the conception and carrying 
out of the great enterprise undertaken in the name of 
the coneerns with which he is identified passes to the 
originator of the business, many in the rank and file 
of its men and officers have given able assistance. 
These men, however, appeared later, either becoming 
identified with departmental work and subsequently 


mastering and directing it, or entering the service of 
the organization as workmen and by diligence and 
application having climbed to their present - hights. 

From their ineeption these associated organizations 


Leicht Lumber Company and its associated corpora- 
tions, from tree felling to accounting, is flavored with 
the personality of the founder. They are the outcome, 
the fruits, of well directed enterprise. Each separate 
organization springing from the parent institution rep- 
resents an instrument of necessity. Mr. Paepeke and 
his associates from time to time have found it advis- 
able to perfect a distinct organization to carry on 
some particular phase of the business. 

Hermann Paepcke was born in Germany, but is a 
part of that element of the population which has been 
thoroughly assimilated into the national life; or, to 
express it in a different way, which has thoroughly 
absorbed the American spirit and American customs. 
He was born at Mecklenburg, Germany, February 12, 
1851. A common school education was supplemented 
by a course in Wisman college, at Mecklenburg. 

He came to America when 21 years of age, in 1872, 


formerly had displayed to advantage in buying sup- 
plies for his Chicago lumber yard and box factories. 
The magnitude of a transaction never has dismayed 
him. In his philosophy a big purchase merely is a 
small one on a large scale. 
to ‘‘hit the market right,’’ 
of his convictions. 


He has had the foresight 
and has had the courage 
Supplies for his factories and 
timber for his mills have been bought at most oppor- 
tune times. He bought the bulk of the timber his 
companies now own at times when cottonwood and red 
gum were drugs on the market, and it goes without 
saying that this timber was bought on advantageous 
terms. 

Affairs over which Mr. Paepcke exercised personal 
supervision early in his career now are intrusted to 
men whom he has trained and educated in the science 
of lumber buying and selling and boxmaking. His 
attitude toward these men stands as one of the great- 











PRIVATE OFFICE OF WILLIAM WILMS, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY; THIS AND THE ILLUSTRATION ON 
THE OPPOSITE PAGE SHOULD CONVEY SOME IDEA OF THE RICH FURNISHINGS OF THE OFFICE. 
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have |cld out a reward for earnest service. Many of 
the cilicers of the various companies have come up 
from the ranks. Mr. Paepeke always has been able 
to fin’ a good place for a good man. The only trouble 
he ever has had has been in finding enough good 
men. The steady progress of this institution is due; 
first, 'o the definite ideas and purposes of. the man who 
Tounled it; second, to the generous, hearty and 
efficient aid given by his lieutenants. This statement 
may 


'‘ppear hackneyed, but it is just'as forceful and 
new today as it was when it was first formulated, 
and principally because it is true. Not only has the 
rganization which Mr. Paepeke founded been making 
boxes for twenty-eight years but it has been making 
and developing men since the first wheel was turned 
in the little planing mill and box factory at Fifth 
avenue and Harrison street. 

Every phase of the vast business of the Paepcke- 


and settled at Indianola, Tex., then a thriving town 
located on the Guf coast. In 1875 Indianola was visit- 
ed by a cyclone and practically wiped out. It was 
again visited a few years later. Mr. Paepcke had 
embarked in the produce business and shipped cotton, 
wool, hides and other products to the northern mar- 
kets, principally New York. The second visitation 
discouraged him and in 1881 he migrated to Chicago. 
Mr. Paepcke is a remarkable man in many respects. 
Until the removal of the general office to the Tribune 
building he had personal knowledge of every move 
that was made; in fact, he supervised the greater 
part of the work. The growth of these institutions 
has been so great in recent years that he has been 
forced to relinquish many of the burdens he carried 


until 1903. 


The early purchases of cottonwood and gum timber 


in the South are evidences of the same traits which he 


est tributes to Mr. Paepcke. The combined years of 
service of the men at the head of five departments 
exceeds 100 years. None of these men at présent is 
40 years old. One member of this quintet has a ree- 
ord of twenty-three years, having become associated 
with the business within five years after Mr. Paepcke 
had established himself in Chicago. All these 
began in an humble way, some as office boys, some as 


men 


clerks; and they have been coached and encouraged 
until today they are men of broad views and proven 
business capacity. They are a greater monument to 
Hermann Paepeke than are the great factories and 
mills with their record of hundreds of millions of feet 
of lumber and tens of millions.of boxes produced. 


Edward A. Leicht, Treasurer. 
Edward A. Leicht, treasurer of the Paepeke-Leicht 
Lumber Company, was born in Jersey City, N. J, 
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October 31, 1866, and with his parents came to Chi-~ 


cago in 1867. His primary education was obtained in 
the public schools of Chicago, from which he was 
graduated in 1884 at the North Division high school. 
He then went abroad, studying in Germany four years 
at various institutions of learning in that country. 
He returned to the United States in 1888 and in 1890 en- 
tered the organization of the Chicago Packing Box Com- 
pany as secretary. In 1891 he became connected with 
the Paepceke-Leicht Lumber Company, and in 1893 
with the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company as treas- 
urer, in which capacity he has ever since served most 
acceptably. Mr. Leicht is a gentleman of polished 
manners and genial presence and looks after mat- 
ters in his department with the utmost fidelity. 


William Wins, Vice President. 


William Wilms, vice president of the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company, has been a factor in carrying on the 
affairs of these allied companies since 1902. He was 
born in Lubeck, Germany, September 11, 1868, and 
was educated in the schools of that country which 
correspond to our high schools. When a youth he set 
out to conquer the world, landing in Central America 
in 1893, where for several years he was identified with 
various mercantile establishments. 

His first connection with the lumber business was 
when he was suggested as a valuable man to straighten 
out a tangle in relations between the Reliance Lumber 
Company, of Beaumont, Tex., and the Guatemala & 
Northern railroad, of Central America. 
was required and given in 1897. 


This service 
His knowledge of 


conditions in Central and South America proved a 
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valuable asset and he continued in the employ of the 
Reliance Lumber Company until that concern was 
absorbed by the Kirby Lumber Company. Then he 
became identified with the United Lumber & Export 
Company, of Beaumont, and later acted as purchasing 
agent for 8. Pearson & Son, of London, England. 

When he entered the employ of the Paepeke-Leicht 
interests in 1902. Mr. Wilms did not claim to be a 
lumberman in the sense the word now is used. His 
previous connection with the trade had been in the 
nature of special salesman and his qualifications were 
based upon his knowledge of conditions and his ability 
to do business in countries where many languages were 
spoken. When he went with the Paepcke-Leicht com- 
panies he set about mastering the details of logging, 
manufacture, grading and sales. He proved an apt 
pupil. Early in his career he was brought into contact 
with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and he took an active part in its work. 
He was honored at Louisville in 1906, with the presi- 
dency of the organization. 

September 20, 1904, Mr. Wilms and Miss Lydia 
Paepcke were married. They have two children, a boy, 
Hermann Paepeke Wilms, now in his fourth year, and 
a little girl. 


J. P. Hankey, Financial Man. 


James P. Hankey, assistant treasurer, seconds Mr. 
Leicht’s efforts in looking after the financial affairs 
of the Paepcke-Leicht interests. Mr. Hankey was 
born in Beloit, Wis., and spent the early years of his 
life in Chicago, afterward attending school in Canada 
and England. In 1876 he entered the service of the 
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Merchants Rank of Canada, with which institution he 
remained ten years, resigning to go with the California 
Land & Timber Company. The latter enterprise was 
not a success, however, and he found it necessary to 
make another change, becoming identified with 
Southern Pacific railroad in the local office of 
paymaster. This position was retained for a 

months, when an opportunity for returning to Chic 
presented itself, a position with the American 

change National bank being tendered, accepted 
retained for three years. He then secured a b 
with the Corn Exchange bank as chief clerk and ; 

the end of the year was elected assistant cashier, 
holding that office for five years. He resigned May 1, 
1899, to assume the duties which he now so ably dis- 
charges with the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 
His extensive banking experience is of great value in 
handling the financial affairs of the great concern 
with which he is now associated, his work being 
almost entirely of a financial character. 


he 


R. L. McClelland, Assistant to the Vice ‘President. 


R. L. MeClelland, traffic manager of the Blytheville, 
Leachville & Arkansas Southern railroad, has been 
connected with the Paepeke-Leicht companies ten 
years. He is an important member of the executive 
staff. Not only is he a traffic man of proven ability, 
but his experience and general knowledge of the busi- 
ness make him valuable in carrying on the general 
affairs of these companies. He spends a great deal of 
his time in superintending the work connected with 
the southern operations, acting on his own initiative 
or carrying out the suggestions of President Paepcke 


LEFTHAND SECTION OF THE GENERAL OFFICE OF THE PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY, SHOWING OVERHEAD LIGHTING AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF ROOM FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF THE CLERICAL FORCE. 
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George B. Osgood, Chicago, ° W. Harry Davis, Chicago, E. J. Allsebrooke, Chicago, 


Lumber Salesman Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Salesman Box Shook Department, Chicago Box Shook Salesman, Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Company. Mill & Lumber Company. Company. 
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RIGHTHAND SECTION OF THE GENERAL OFFICE, WHERE THE ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING RECORDS FOR ALL OF THE ALLIED COMPANIES ARE 
POSTED DAY BY DAY. 
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Edward A. Leicht, Chicago, 
Treasurer Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 


or Vice President Wilms. His proven ability in 
handling matters connected with the many depart 
ments of the business has earned him the distinction 
of being general executive utility man. He has quali 
fied himself by accumulating a wealth of information, 
which makes him a valuable and resourceful man. 

Mr. McClelland was korn in Chicago, December 15, 
1876. He was educated in the common and high 





schools, with supplementary course ‘in a manual train- 
ing school. He was first employed by the Link Belt 
Machinery Company, of Chicago, and afterwards 
entered the service of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey railroad. While so employed he secured gen- 
eral working knowledge of the railroad business which 
has since been of great value to him and the com- 
panies to the furtherance of whose interests he devotes 
his time. 
Walter Williams, Traffic Manager. 

Ordinarily the title traffic manager is regarded as 
belonging exclusively to those who preside over the 
affairs of great carriers. Of late, however, industrial 
organizations have found it necessary or advisable to 
secure the services of experienced railroad men to look 
after the transportation end of their business. In a 
blunt way, it may ke said that it is the duty of these 
traffic managers to see that the railroads treat the 
interests they represent fairly; to see that shipments 
are handled promptly, and that no overcharges oceu! 
through overweight or by reason of assessing an ex 
cessive rate; that demurrage is not arbitrarily or ul 
justly imposed, and in general to take charge of an: 
push to a settlement the many disputes which see 
inevitable between shippers and carriers. 

The heads of such departments usually are recruite 
from the ranks of railroad men. Walter Williams 
traffic manager of the allied Paepeke-Leicht companies 
began business life when he was 18 years of age, at 
which time he secured a clerkship with the Michiga! 
Central railroad. He stayed with that road fourteen 
years. His railroad experience has proven invaluabl 
to him in earrying on his work of protecting th 
-aepceke-Leicht traffic from unjust exactions by th 
carriers. Mr. Williams was born in Chicago, April 5, 
1870. His education was secured in the common 
schools of this city. March 18, 1892, he married Miss 
Mae Newman, of Chicago. He resides at Western 
Springs, a suburb of Chicago. 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT. 


Law Library Showing William C. Gilbert and His Assistant, Paul E. Duzeski. Mr. McClelland in the Back- _ The records for all the mills and factories are com: 
ground. piled in the general office at Chicago. In some dis 
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s it is necessary to, maintain local accounting 
s, but their work is duplicated by the Chicago 
The system employed is one of the most com- 
» and satisfactory in use in the country. It gives 
kind of service an accounting department should 
: that is, it shows just what has been done by each 
icular department. 
e entire product of all the mills and factories is 
dered on a board measure basis. While the books 
the quantity of veneers, box shooks and boxes 
d out by the different institutions, the final fig- 
indicate so many million feet of lumber to have 
manufactured and sold, and so many million feet 
! and. 
’orhaps the most noteworthy féature of the aecount- 
ing system is that relating to keeping track of the 
cost. Each month a statement is compiled showing 
the exact cost of all logs at various stages in the 
process of manufacture; that is, the ¢ost of the logs 
at the skidway, the cost at the milly the cost on the 
yard, and the cost of veneers on the yard or in the 
shed. In faet, from the records maintained, it is 
possible to secure any information desired in regard 
to cost. This perfected system of accounting has been 
of assistance in laying plans, as it furnishes a basis 
upon which caleulations can be made covering the 
probable outlay involved in cutting the timber from 
any character of land. It also shows what prices 
may be paid for raw material, either timber or lum- 
ber, and finally it shows how many million feet of 
lumber was handled each year and the average prices 
received, 


Private Office of Edward A. Leicht, Treasurer of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 


In view of the foregoing many readers may picture 
a great force of accountants and clerks busily engaged 
in keeping this information current. The accounting 
or auditing department, however, has twelve em- 
ployees, including the chief, Charles F. Wiedeman. All 
the billing and accounting work is done by this remark- 
ably small force. When all the factories are operated 
at full capacity employment is given to about 6,000 
men, a little over one-fourth of whom work in the 
Chicago factories. There are six corporations and 
operations are carried on at fourteen distinct points, 
and the expenses at all points must be considered in 
reaching a conclusion. 


An Accounting Genius. 


The system of accounting has been built up by 
Charles F, Wiedeman, auditor for the Paepcke-Leicht 
interests. Mr. Wiedeman began his career with these 
companies and in effeet he created the auditing depart- 


William Wilms, Chicago, ™ 
Vice President Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. Private Office of Charles F. Wiedeman, General Accountant and Auditor of the Paepcke-Leicht Companies. 





BOX-SHOOK SALES 


ment, perfecting the system and then superintending 
the work carried on, not only in the Chicago office but 
he makes frequent trips to the operating points in the 
South and to the Chicago factories as well. He has 
made a specialty of accounting and the work at all 
points is done in accordance with the system that he 
has installed and the instructions he issues. For ex- 


. Allsebrooke, Assistant 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ample, on a visit to one of the logging camps from 
which daily reports are secured he instructed the man 
in charge as to the correct method of accounting for 
all supplies and labor. It is this intimate, almost per- 
sonal, supervision of his branch of the work that 
enables him to know absolutely just what is being 
done and what it costs. 


Manager Shook Sales Department Chicago Mill & Lumber Company. 
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DEPARTMENT UNDER C. FRED YEGGE, CENTRAL FIGURE OF THIS ILLUSTRATION. 


Mr. Wiedeman was born in Chicago, March 30, 1873. 
Of his thirty-six years, twenty-one have been given to 
the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company and its affiliated 
interests. He began when 15 years of age as office boy, 
having been recommended to Mr. Paepeke by the 
principal of a local business college. Just when he 
was given charge of the accounting department is 
shrouded in mystery. He does not know himself and 
no one around the office appears to be any better 
informed. About six years ago he began supervising 
the work in the southern district; he makes four to six 
trips a year to the South. He created his own posi 
tion, which he fills in a very acceptable manner. 

Mr. Wiedeman married Miss Margaret Spence Me 
Kenzie, of Chicago, September 20, 1904. He lives at 
2036 Lexington street, where he has created a home 
for himself, his wife and little girl, now eighteen 
months old. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT. 


In conducting any business as great as that carric( 
on by the Paepcke-Leicht interests, a certain amoul! 
of litigation appears to be inevitable. The services 
of a legal department such as maintained by the 
institutions are invaluable. It is the function of tls 
department to handle all land matters, as well as ®'! 
litigation, and to take part in the deliberations of t' 
executive board when new ventures are discussed 
any of the organizations encounter trouble. 

The legal department of the Paepeke-Leicht int: 
ests is in charge of William C. Gilbert, to whom m: 
be given the title of general counsel. Mr. Gilbert hb: 
filled this office since July, 1903. The operations : 
the allied companies are along such diversified lin 
that Mr. Gilbert has a general practice in looking aft: 
their legal affairs. He has given special attention | 
timber land titles in the South and to questions pa 
ticularly connected with the lumber and box business. 
His practice extends over half a dozen or more stat 
and involves everything from railroad litigation 
personal injury cases. 

Mr. Gilbert was born at Cairo, Ill., January 7, 18/". 
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E. A. LANG, GENERAL SALES MANAGER OF THE PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER COMPANY, HANDLES ALL LUMBER BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


He is a son of William B. Gilbert, of Cairo, one of the 
veteran legal practitioners in the state and senior 
member of the firm of Gilbert & Gilbert, successors to 
the old firm of Green & Gilbert, which existed over 
forty years. 

William C, Gilbert secured his initial education in 
the publie schools of Cairo. He then attended college at 
Racine, Wis., from which he was graduated in 1889. 
Two years later, after reading law in his father’s 
office, he entered Harvard law school and was graduated 
in 1893. He was admitted to practice at Mount Ver- 

Ill., in the same year and began practicing law 
hieago with the firm of Green, Willits & Robbins. 
r he formed a partnership with his brother, Miles 
ilbert, and the two continued to practice law in 
ago for several years. In the course of his regular 
he handled some business for the Paepeke-Leicht 
anies and the proposition was made that he attend 
usively to the affairs of the affiliated organizations 
open a legal department. This suggestion meet- 
with his approval, was carried out in 1903, and 
’ that time he has acted as general counsel for 
affiliated companies, and a tribute to the valuable 
ices he has rendered is supplied in the very pleas- 
relations existing between him and the other 
ers of the companies. 
On Oetober 8, 1902, Mr. Gilbert married Miss Ethel 

‘acy Ogden at Fort Atkinson, Wis. They have one 
daughter, Kate Ogden Gilbert, born December 31, 1904. 
Mr. Gilbert lives at 829 Hamlin street, Evanston. He 
1s a member of the Chicago Bar Association, the 
Chicago Law Institute and the Birchwood Golf Club. 
He is also a Hoo-Hoo, a Knight Templar and a member 
oi the Harvard club of Chicago. 


A Valuable Assistant. 


Mr. Gilbert is assisted in handling his work by Paul 
Duzeski, born at Eckley, Pa., June 4, 1884. Mr. 
Duzeski’s father died soon after his son’s birth. He 
was educated in a parochial school at Hazleton, Pa., 
Which was supplemented by a course in the public 
Schools at Three Lakes, Wis., to which place his 


mother moved when he was 10 years of age. When 
14 years of age, in 1898, he came to Chicago and took 
up high school work, which was supplemented by a 
course in court reporting and general business train- 
ing at the Chicago Business College. He then entered 
the Chicago Business Law School and afterwards was 
identified with Joshua R. H. Potts, a patent and pen- 


sion attorney, as chief clerk in the Washington office. 
In 1906 he returned to Chicago and resumed his studies. 
On November 5, 1906, he was engaged by the Paepcke- 
Leicht Lumber Company as assistant to Mr. Gilbert. 
He is an active student and is capable of looking after 
matters entrusted to his charge. The greater part of 
his evenings is spent in studying law. 


Davis, Salesman for the Chicago Packing Box and Chicago Mill & Lumber Companies, 
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The Paepcke-Leicht companies own 
1,250,000,000 feet of hardwood timber. 

They operate four big plants, each 
equipped with saw mill and veneer and 
box shook factories. 

On the Mississippi river the trans- 
portation department employs two 
barge lines. 

The companies have three box shook 
and box assembling factories, two in 
Chicago and one in St. Louis. 

These three factories consume an- 
nually about 60,000,000 feet of rough 
lumber and many carloads of veneer. 

The companies handle each year 
about 175,000,000 feet of lumber and 
logs, a large part of the latter being 
cut into veneers. 

The operation of the various 
branches of their business gives em- 
ployment to 5,500 to 6,000 men. 

These vast enterprises grew out of 
an investment of about $8,000 twenty- 
eight years ago, and now are capital- 
ized at many times that amount. 
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ADDENDA “FROM FOREST TO CONSUMER.” 


Vallace L. Briscoe, formerly general manager of the 
Greenville branch of the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pavy, was transferred to Blytheville during the sum- 
mer. Inadvertently Mr. Briscoe’s photograph was 
on tted when this change was made. Mr. Briscoe is 
no serving as assistant to A. C. Lange, general man- 
ag: of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company, with 
headquarters at Blytheville, Ark. He was born at 
Flint, Mich., October 19, 1876, and obtained his edu- 
cation in the publie schools of that city and Minne- 
apolis. When 20 years of age Mr. Briscoe acted as 
bookkeeper for the Desha Lumber Company, with 
offices in S®@ Louis. His duties as assistant to Mr. 
Lange, at Blytheville, furnish ample scope for his 











W. L. Briscoe, Blytheville, Ark., 
Assistant Manager, Chicago Mill & Lumber Company. 


recognized and proven ability as a sawmill. manager. 

P. M. Brost, who has charge of the clerical force and 
assists in handling the business of the Chicago Pack- 
ing Box Company, is another gentleman whose features 
are missing from the lineup of executives of the 
Paepcke-Leight interests. r. Brost has been with 
the company ten years or longer and is an important 
cog in the machinery of the organization with which 
he is identified. Like scores of others he has worked 
his way from the bottom to his present position, which 
by those in close touch with him is thought to be 
merely a stepping-stone to higher things. e is well 
acquainted with the trade and has the business of the 
company at his fingers’ ends. 





P. M. Brost, Chicago, IIl., 
Office Manager, Chicago Packing Box Company. 





NATIONAL RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from page 47.) 

Goss fication, but the effort was defeated by one individual 
ine 

There is no doubt as to the present cordial sentiment in 
favor of uniform classification on the part of practically all, 
if not all, of the carriers. There should some means of 
preventing the officials of one line or a few lines from 
defeating thé effort and from destroying the effectiveness 
of s » valuable a work which will be of such great public 


ben¢ . 

We therefore further recommend that this convention 
indorse the idea of a federal law giving the Interstate Com- 
mer Commission authority to prescribe uniformity in 


classification for interstate traffic and forbidding carriers 
‘ing exceptions to or departing from the use of such 
rm rules, descriptions, minimum weights, ratings, etc., 


as may be prescribed by that Commission, except through 








the inedium and means of commodity- rates. 

If this convention shall recommend that authority to 
Prescribe classification uniformity as to interstate traffic 
Should be conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission, it should do so with the full understanding that 
prescription of different classifications by state commissions 
operates directly and effectively against the principle of 
Uuniiovmity thereby indorsed. Such recommendation will, 
in tie view of’ your committee, be equivalent to a declara- 
tion that the state commissions will, after such establish- 
men: of uniform rules, descriptions, and ratings in classi- 
ficat‘ons, cause or permit them to become effective on state 
business in all such respects as may be practicable and 
cons.stent with law in their respective states. 


Cacriers must, of course, be permitted to make commodity 
rate exceptions to any uniform classification, and the com- 


Missions, both federal and state, will also, after attainment 
of ssification uniformity, find it necessary in the public 
Interest to promulgate orders fixing rates for particular 


om vodities upon lower bases than those provided in the 
E. E. CuarK, Chairman. Cassius L. GLAscow. 
Ira B. MILts. D. J. PALMER. 
JoHN H. RopMER. MARTIN 8. DECKER. 

‘mmissioner Clark called attention also to the fact 
the: Congress has absolutely no power to regulate 
purely intrastate traffic. If we are going to try to 
Sevcre uniformity we want to retain it after we have 
attoimed it, and this is all the report seeks to do. It 
1s werely an expression that if uniformity had been 
obt ‘ined you would intend to maintain that uniformity. 
_ ‘tr. Gothlin stated that he did not object to the 
report as a whole, but he moved that from the second 
Piagraph on page 3 should be omitted the words ‘‘and 
the several state authorities.’’ With the fourth para- 
staph of the report on page 3, recommending the work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, he heartily 
agreed. With reference to the words referred to he 
Stated that So far as the state of Ohio is concerned it 
makes no difference, but it would interfere with affairs 
in those states in which intrastate traffic would be 
Prescribed by: any such wording. He also moved to 
Strike out all of the paragraph beginning ‘‘If this 
Convention shall recommend——’’ 

Mr. Gothlin was supported in his position by Mr. 
aa '. Mr. Gothlin stated that it was not necessary for 
He convention to attempt to legislate for any state. 
Mi did not believe that California could legislate for 
stat ee nor Maine for Florida, or for any other 

ates so far as their intrastate traffic is concerned. 


r Status of the Commission. 
he debate was taken up by Messrs. Kilpatrick and 





one or two others, and at this point Commissioner 
Clark said that he did not want anybody to. gather 
the impression that he was thinskinned about what 
the convention might decide to do in the matter of 
the adoption of the report. The committee was sup- 
posed to report its views, and this it had undertaken 
to do, and it is nothing but the expression of the com- 
mittee. It is safe to say that there can be no uni- 
formity of action if every interest is to approach it 
from different viewpoints and angles. He stated that 
it was not a presumption on the part of the committee 
to call attention to this matter, as had been stated by 
Mr. Gothlin, as the matter was one that was obvious 
in many rate territories and rate adjustments. He 
called attention to the fact that despite decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission there is a very 
clear basing line on the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers; that practically every rate from the East to the 
West is made on these two rivers; the rates are 
changed between practically all these river crossings, 
and the same is true in cases where the Ohio river is 
made the basing line. That is why the committee in- 
troduced the words to which objection has been taken. 
He took the ground that it was unfair to state that 
the commission was trying to interfere with or take 
away the power of the states. He called attention to 
the fact on many of the roads of the country at least 
65 percent of the present rates are commodity instead 
of class rates, which are represented by the remaining 
35 percent. Uniform classification would not neces- 
sarily mean that there must be uniformity of condi- 
tions in the various states; it is a question of classifi- 
cation and not rates that is at issue in this case. 

Others participating in the debate were Messrs. Bar- 
thine of Nebraska, Fairchild of Washington, Falconer 
of Arkansas, Berry of Illinois, Elmquist of Minnesota, 
Eaton of Iowa, Hinshaw of Oklahoma. The report was 
finally adopted on division showing 39 in favor as 
against 15 opposed. 

W. A. Falconer, of Arkansas, indorsed the views of 
Commissioner Clark and of Mr. Bartine. All subseribe 
to the fact that uniformity of classification is desir- 
able if it can be obtained; there are none but would 
be benefited by the securing of the demands in that 
direction. We have not attained uniformity but we 
have been benefited by every effort in that direction. 
It is highly desirable, if attainable, that the various 
regulations on the subject should be-corelated as far 
as possible. The report is advisory and was offered in 
that spirit. 

W. J. Wood, commissioner of Indiana, stated that 
while Indiana had the power to make its own classifi- 
cations it had never attempted to do so. Shippers’ 
associations have declined to exercise that power be- 
cause they feel they should act as nearly as possible 
in uniformity with the official classifications. He called 
attention to two cases which came before the Indiana 
commission, one with reference to veneers that had 
been placed on third or fourth class. It was found 
that veneer was really nothing but thin lumber and, 





Mr. 
Lumber 
Dealer 


we want to talk to you a minute about that new lumber 
shed you are planning to build. 

You are figuring of course on the best possible shed 
for the least possible money. 

You want to give it a frame and foundation that will 
‘stay put’’ and yet without putting into it any more 
material than is necessary for the purpose. 

You want it secure against snow and rain, and yet 
sufficiently ventilated to care for stock that goes into it 
not absolutely dry. 

You want it to have the maximum capacity on min‘ 
mum expense, and yet so arranged that stock can be 
handled in and out conveniently and cheaply. 


* ~ * * * + * 


These are the same problems that the thousands of 
other lumber dealers have wrestled with when they came 
to build their lumber sheds. They have not all solved 
them in the same way, and the resultant sheds have 
varied greatly in many ways. If you could get all these 
dealers together there would be an interesting argument 
on many points of shed construction, and of course they 
would go away again not all of the same conviction. 
But you would probably go away with some new ideas 
and suggestions. You could probably build a better 
shed after such a conference on shed construction than 
before you had attended it. 

There is now a short cut to the same results. There 
is a man who for many years has spent his entire time 
among the retail lumber dealers and who has made a 
special study of the lumber shed question. He has pre- 
pared a book on the subject, which is now in press and 
will be ready for distribution within about three weeks. 

The name of the book is ‘‘ Lumber Shed Construction, ’’ 
and the author is Met L. Saley. 

The book contains twenty-five chapters illustrating and 
discussing the various elements of shed construction. It 
contains forty-four typical examples of differing types 


- of sheds, illustrated with plans; and as many more views 


of other sheds in all parts of the country. There are 
also plans for lime and coal houses, for a small planing 
mill and sash and door factory, illustrations of various 
shed and yard conveniences ete. 

The book will contain 176 pages, type size 6x8% 
inches, printed on a high grade of sepia plate paper, ° 
and bound in a handsome and durable linen crash. 

The price of the book is $1.50, postage prepaid. One 
idea from it will save you many times its cost in build- 
ing that new lumber shed. Better place your advance 
order for it at once. Use the form below. 


The American Lumberman 


Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send to the undersigned as soon as published 
one copy of “‘ Lumber Shed Construction,” by Saley, pre- 
paid charges, with invoice for $1.50. 
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Purchase Outright 


bond issues on timber 
properties in amounts 
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@ We are the only 
financial house in the 
United States that 
makes a specialty of 
loaning money to lum- 
bermen on large tracts | 
of standing timber. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO, 
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TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing 
timber desirous of borrowing 
money on same secured by a 
First Mortgage are invited to 
communicate with us. We are 
prepared to finance companies 
which are anxious to obtain ad- 
ditional capital with which to 
operate tracts of timber. 


A. B. LEACH & CO. 


140 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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as lumber generally takes sixth class, they reduced 
the classification to that class, and the entire railroad 
companies of Indiana have stood by the commission. 
The other case was the reduction of folding beds from 
1% first class to first class, and whenever such cases 
come up they can exercise their authority. 

The meeting adjourned to meet tomorrow at 10 a. m., 
when the matter of demurrage will be the second for 
consideration. 


THE SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 17.—The morning session 
of the association was even more largely attended than 
those of yesterday. Necessary preliminary service, 
including appointment of committees and assigning of 
times and places for meetings of some committees, was 
followed by a very eloquent speech by J. C. Lincoln, 
commissioner of the tariff bureau of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., on ‘‘The Amendment of 
Laws and of Railway Rules and Regulations Required 
by Shipping Interests,’’ during the delivery of which 
he briefly stated that he was for many years actively 
engaged in railway work, although now interested in 
the shippers’ side, and that the matter upon which he 
had been asked to speak had received very careful 
consideration. His speech was largely axiomatic in 
character and each axiom was forcefully driven into 
the minds of all present, and at its conclusion Chair- 
man Decker, in extending to the speaker the rising 
vote of thanks of the association, stated that there 


-was much of value, not only on subjects with which all 


were familiar, but that many new viewpoints had 
been presented which will be taken up later on in the 
meeting. 


State and Commission Powers and Regulation. 


Mr. Lincoln stated that if, at this meeting and that 
of all similar meetings, it is possible to work along 
lines of codperation, coherence and unity of purpose 
it will not take long to mold the ‘public mind to the 
necessity for the enactment of legislation that will 
inure to the benefit of all. An excess of 80 percent 
of the commerce of this country requiring transporta- 
tion is interstate, and there is a steadily growing de- 
mand all over the country for such legislation for in- 
terstate regulations to.which state regulations may be 
made to conform, 

The question of state rights is a much vexed one 
and serves as a basis for much political debate. It 
should be insisted that adequate federal laws should 
be enacted that will be reasonable for the states to 
follow. Business interests are so vast and far reach- 
ing that they should not be handled along any party 
lines, and to this end members of the commissions 
should be largely business men and the salaries paid— 
at the present time in many instances very small— 
should be made large enough to attract the proper 
kind of men to serve on the commissions; further, 
that it would be infinitely preferable that commissions 
should be chosen by appointment and not by election; 
especially if action is to be carried out along con- 
servative lines, for conservative business men would 
soon find a way to bring about the needed reforms. 


Enhancing the Commission’s Powers. 

The speaker thought that additional powers should 
be given to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that it should have the right and power, in its dis- 
cretion, to prohibit the enactment of excessive rates, 
yet if the carriers are not to have some discretion in 
the matter of advancing their rates there will be no 
need to look for any reductions in their tariffs. As 
matters stand at present it is believed by those in a 
position to judge that the country is too large and the 
commerce of the country too great for the commission, 
under present conditions, to decide upon the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of each tariff when it is 
filed with the commission. Under the law as it stands 
today a rate can be taken up for consideration by the 
commission only upon the filing of a formal complaint. 
It is urged that shippers should have a right to com- 
plain as to the reasonableness of a proposed advance 
in a tariff ten days before the date on which said 
tariff should become effective. It should be the duty 
of the commission to grant preliminary hearings on 
the proposed change, and it should have the power to 
grant temporary injunctions. 

As matters stand at present complications grow out 
of the restraining orders of the federal courts, and the 
only way to overcome the conflicting conditions now 
existing is to place the power with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Car Service and Demurrage. 


Commissioner Lane presented the report of the com- 
mittee on car service and demurrage, which began 
with a historical account of the organization of that 
subcommittee, a report of the public hearing in June 
last, and discussed the practicability of uniform rules. 
It analyzed also suggestions of reciprocal demurrage, 
and continued: 

We place our uniform demurrage code before you, con- 
scious that the merits of some of its provisions are open 
to argument and realizing that time may reveal some 
unexpected defects. We ask your indorsement of these 
rules, and bespeak for them a fair and friendly trial at 
the hands of carriers and the shipping public. 


Demurrage Rules. 


Freed from explanatory notes and comment, the 

rules submitted by Commissioner Lane are as follows: 
RuLeE 1.—Cars subject to rules. 

Cars for or by consignors or consignees for loading, un- 
loading, forwarding directions, or for any other purpose, 
are subject to these demurrage rules, except as follows: 

(a) Cars loaded with live stock. 

(b) Empty cars placed for loading coal at mines or mine 
sidings, or coke at coke ovens. 

(c) Empty private cars stored on carrier's or private 
tracks, provided such cars have not been placed or tendered 
for loading on the orders of a shipper. 


RULE 2.—Free time allowed. 

(a) Forty-eight hours (two days) free time will 
allowed for loading or unloading on all commodities. 

(b) Twenty-four .hours.(one day) free time will 
allowed— 

1. When cars are held for reconsignment or switch! 
orders. 

2. When cars destined for delivery to or for forwardi:: 
by a connecting line are held for surrender of bill of ladiy,- 
or for payment of lawful freight charges. 

3. When cars are held in transit and placed for ins) 
tion or grading. 

(c) Cars containing freight for transshipment to ves 
will be allowed such free time at the ports as may be )) 
vided in the tariffs of the carriers. 


RULE 3.—Computing time. 


Note.—In computing time Sundays and legal holiday; 
(national, state, and municipal) will be excluded. When 
legal holiday falls on a Sunday, the following Monday wii! 
be excluded. 

(a) On cars_held for loading, time will be compute: 
— the first 7 a. m. after placement on public-deliy: 
tracks. 

(b) On cars held for orders, time will be computed f: 
the first 7 a. m. after the day on which notice of arrival 
sent to consignee. On cars held for unloading, time w 
be computed from the first 7 a. m. after placement «©» 
public-delivery tracks and after the day on which notice 
of arrival is sent to consignee. 

(c) On cars containing freight in bond time will | 
computed from the first 7 a. m. after permit to recei 
goods is issued to consignees by United States collector «f 
customs. 

(d) On cars containing freight subject to state inspe 
tion time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after 
inspection by state officials. 

(e) On cars to be delivered on any other than public 
delivery tracks time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. 
after actual or constructive placement on such tracks. See 
rule 4 (Notification) and rules 5 and 6 (Constructive 
placement). 

(f) On cars to be delivered on interchange tracks of 
industrial plants performing their own switching service 
time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. following 
actual or constructive placement on such interchange tracks 
until return thereto. See rule 4 (Notification) and rules 5 
and 6 (Constructive renee yom! A Cars returned loaded 
will not be recorded released until necessary billing instruc- 
tions are given. 

RULE 4.—Notification. 


(a) Consignee shall be notified by carrier’s agent in 
writing, or as otherwise agreed to by carrier and consignee, 
within twenty-four hours after arrival of cars and billing 
at destination, such notice to contain point of shipment, 
car initials and numbers, and the contents, and, if trans- 
ferred in transit, the initials and number of the original 
car. In case car is not placed on public-delivery track 
within twenty-four hours after notice of arrival has been 
sent, a notice of placement shall be given to consignee. 

(b) When cars are ordered stopped in transit the party 
ordering the cars stopped shall be’ notified upon arrival of 
ears at point of stoppage. 

(c) Delivery of cars upon private or industrial inter- 
change tracks, or written notice to consignee of readiness to 
So deliver, will constitute notification thereof to consignee. 

RvuLE 5.—Placing cars for unloading. 

(a) When delivery of cars consigned or ordered to 
private or industrial interchange tracks can not be made, 
on account of the act or neglect of the consignee, or the 
inability of consignee to receive, delivery will be considered 
to have been made when the cars were tendered. The 
carrier’s agent must give the consignee written notice of all 
ears he has been unable to deliver because of the condition 
of the private or interchange tracks or because of other 
conditions attributable to consignee. This will be con- 
sidered constructive placement. See rule 4 (Notification). 

(b) When delivery can not be made on specially desig- 
nated public-delivery tracks, on account of such tracks being 
fully occupied, or from other cause beyond the control of 
the carrier, the delivery will be made at the nearest avail- 
able point accessible to the consignee and the consignee so 
notified. 

RvuLEe 6.—Cars for loading. 

(a) Cars for loading will be considered placed when 
such cars are actually placed or held on orders of the con- 
signor. In the latter case the agent must give the consignor 
written notice of all cars which he has been unable to place 
because of condition of the private track or becfuse of other 
conditions attributable to the consignor. This will be con- 
sidered constructive placement. 

(b) When empty cars, placed for loading on orders, are 
not used, demurrage will be charged from the first 7 a. m 
after placing or tender until released, with no time 
allowance. 

RULE 7.—Demurrage charge. 

After the expiration of the free time allowed, a charge 
of $1 per car per day, or fraction of a day, will be made 
until car is released. 

RULE 8.—Claims. 


No demurrage charges shall be assessed under these rules 
for detention of cars through causes named below. Ii, 
through error, demurrage charges are assessed or collected 
under such conditions, they shall be promptly canceled or 
refunded by the carrier. 

Causes. 

(a) Weather interference. 

1.. When the condition of the weather during the pre- 
scribed free time is such as to make it impossible to emp!» 
men or teams in loading or unloading, or impossible ‘ 
place freight in cars, or to move it from cars, without 
serious injury to the freight. - 

2. hen shipments are frozen so as to prevent unloadi::~ 
during the prescribed free time, or when, because of hig! 
water or snowdrifts, it is impossible to get to cars tor 
loading or unloading during the prescribed free time. 

(b)  Bunching. 

1. Cars for loading.—When by reason of delay or irres'- 
larity of the carrier in filling orders, cars are bunched a 
placed for loading in accumulated numbers in excess °° 
daily orders. ‘The shipper shall be allowed such free tin’ 
for loading as he would have been entitled to had the ca 
been placed for loading as ordered. 

2. Cars for unloading or reconsigning.—When, as 
direct result of the act or neglect of carriers, cars destine' 
for one consignee, at one point, and transported via ¢! 
same route, are bunched in transit and delivered in accum 
lated numbers in excess of daily shipments, claim to I 
presented to the carrier's agent before the expiration of t) 
free time. ‘The consignee shall be allowed such free tin 
as he would have been entitled to had the cars been (: 
livered in accordance with the daily rate of shipment. 

(c) Demand of overcharge. 

When the carrier’s agent demands the payment of tran 
portation charges in excess of tariff authority. 

(d) Delayed or improper notice by carrier. 

(e) Railroad errors or omissions. 

Agreement. 
PBT Kale keeking s kouk Railroad Company: 

In accordance with the terms of rule 9 of the...-.------- 
Car Service Association reading as follows: 

a RULE 9.—Average agreement. ’ 

When a shipper or receiver enters into the followin: 
agreement, the charge for detention to cars, provided fo 
by rule 7, on all cars held for loading or unloading by su‘ 
shipper or receiver shall be computed on the basis of the 
average time of detention to .all such cars during ea 
ren ar month, such average detention to be computed 4 
ollows : 
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(a) A credit of one day will be allowed for each car 
eleased within the first twenty-four hours of free time. 
\ debit of one day will be charged for each twenty-four 
nours or fraction thereof that a car is detained beyond the 
ivst forty-eight hours of free time. In no case shall more 
han one day’s credit be allowed on any one car, and in 
io case shall more than seven (7) days’ credits be applied 
n cancellation of debits accruing on any one car. 

At the end of the calendar month the total number 
f days credited will be deducted from the total number of 
ays debited, and $1 per day charged for the remainder. 
f the credits equal or exceed the debits, no charge will be 
iade for the detention of the cars, and no payment will 
e made to shippers or receivers on account of such excess 
f credits, nor shall the credits in excess of the debits of 
ny one month be considered in computing the average 
etention for another month. 

(c) Credits earned on cars belonging to one class of 
juipment shall not be used in offsetting debits accruing 
u ears belonging to a different class of equipment. For 
he purpose of applying this provision, cars shall be deemed 
» consist of two classes: (1) Box cars, including re- 

igerator cars; (2) freight cars of all other descriptions. 

(d) A shipper or receiver who elects to take advantage 
f this average agreement shall not be entitled to cancella- 
ion - pa of demurrage charges under sections a and Bb 
f rule 8. 

(e) A shipper or receiver who elects to take advantage 
f this average agreement may be required to give sufficient 
ecurity to the carrier for the payment of balances against 
iim at the end of each month. 

I (or we) do expressly agree with the above-named rail- 
oad company that I (or we) will make prompt payment 
of all car-service charges accruing in accordance with such 
rule during the continuance of this agreement on cars held 
for loading or unloading by me (or us) or on my (or our) 
account at station of the above-named railroad 
company. This agreement is to take effect ........ » Ses se 
and to constinue until terminated by thirty days’ written 
notice to the railroad company. 


Approved and accepted by and on behalf of the above- 
named railroad company by 


Commissioner Lane’s report continued with an ex- 
haustive discussion of the rules proposed, considering 
cars subject to the rules, cars not in service, private 
cars, free time allowed, and additional free time, re- 
consignment, the industrial rule, computing time, 
notifications, demurrage charges, the average and the 


‘*50 percent-plunplus rule,’’ and other subjects intro- 
duced by the rules quoted. The concluding paragraphs 
of the report follow: 


The movement for uniformity in demurrage rules is a 
part of the general campaign that is being waged by the 
state and federal governments against discrimination. De- 
murrage rules, loosely drawn and ~~ | enforced, constitute 
one of the last strongholds of those who seek to render the 
law impotent. We are in a position to state with authority 
that car service rules are used to no small extent as a 
means by which favored ¥ secure unlawful con- 
cessions. In some sections of the country where the failure 
to enforce demurrage rules has been particularly notorious 
the railroads are carrying on their books at the present 
time uncollected demurrage charges in the amount of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. If the fight against this 
particular form of rebating is to be carried to a successful 
conclusion, the first requisite is the adoption .of strict 
demurrage rules; the second is the institution of such 
measures as may be necessary to insure their literal en- 
forcement. 

The difficulty of our task must be manifest to you who 
have had to deal with the relations between shippers and 
carriers. We can not expect that the result we have 
reached will be universally acceptable, but we entertain 
the hope that our report will be adopted by this association 
with substantial be egg 8 Probably no member of the 
committee is satisfied with every provision of the code, 
but for the good of the cause we have each of us yielded 
on individual points, confident that time will correct any 
mistake that may have been made. We have attempted to 
approach this work not as representatives of localities but 
as members of a national committee, knowing the needs 
of our respective states, but representing the country as a 
whole. In this same spirit we ask your consideration of 
the rules which we lay before you. If certain provisions, 
standing alone, can not meet with your unreserved approval, 
we ask that you view them as related parts of a homo- 
geneous whole. So considered, we think it will be generally 
conceded that the code preserves to the shipper every right 
that he can justly assert, while imposing upon the carrier 
no burden that can be called unreasonable. Confident that 
these rules will meet the legitimate requirements of the 
traffic world, we look for your hearty indorsement of our 
earnest effort to frame a uniform demurrage code. 


Following the reading of the report, recess was taken 
until 2:15 p. m., the association in the meantime to 
pay its usual call on President- Taft, who will receive 
its members at that hour. 





OHIO STATE BOARD OF COMMERCE IN SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 16.—With the purpose in view 
of making Ohio the best state in the Union in which to 
live, in which to earn a living, in which to operate a 
business and in which to own property, the Ohio State 
Board of Commerce held its sixteenth annual meeting 
in Columbus last week. The attendance of members 
numbered more than 450 and the enthusiasm displayed 
far surpassed that of any previous meeting. 

The convention opened with the reading of the reports 
of the officers and the commissioner, Allen G. Foote. 
‘These were followed by the president’s address. The 
first paper read was ‘‘An Act to Make Uniform the 
Law of Bills of Lading,’’ followed by ‘‘An Act to Make 
Uniform the Law of Transfer of Shares of Stock in 
Corporations,’’?’ by Francis B. James, president of the 
Ohio State Board of Uniform Laws. 

These were followed by papers on ‘‘The Administra- 
tion of the Law Creating a State Board of Accounting,’’ 
‘Administration of the Law Creating a Department of 
fanks and Banking,’’ ‘‘Legal and Practical Questions 
in the Administration of the Law Creating a Bureau of 
lnspeetion and Supervision of Public Offices,’’ ‘‘The 
\(ministration of Depository Laws,’’ and ‘‘A State 
ustitutional Convention.’’ 

While the subject of taxation was given more atten- 
on than any other, a number of questions which affect 
interests of the business men at large and of lumber- 

n living within the confines of the Buckeye state 
re brought up. The sessions lasted three days, during 
ich time well known speakers appeared and sounded 
iticir views. Governor Judson Harmon advocated the 
ablishment of a board of control to look after all of 
tc state institutions, and which would have full charge 

purchasing supplies. This change, he believed, would 

away with a number of the abuses of the present sys- 
and make it easier for both the institution boards 
| the people selling to the institutions. Lumbermen 
heartily in favor of the plan. 


Resolutions. 


\mong the resolutions submitted by the committee 
resolutions were the following: , 


esolved, That we recommend that such legislation be 
sed by the general assembly of the state of Ohio that 
ipetent boards of review or equalization be provided to 
iew the work of local assessors for the purpose of 
ializing values, in the first instance between taxpayers, 
the same assessment districts and finally, between the 
essment districts in the same county, and that the state 
rd of equalization be abolished. 
Resolved, That such legislation be recommended that the 
al tax rate for 1911 should be decreased in proportion to 
increase of the duplicate on account of the quadrennial 
praisement for 1910. 


Resolved, That we heartily recommend a state constitu-: 


vnal convention as proposed, to be voted for at the 

tion held in November, 1910, and that the general 

embly decline to submit to the electors of the state any 
‘oposition to amend the constitution to be voted upon at 
© Same election. 

Resolved, That we recommend “to the legislature of the 

ite of Ohio that a law be enacted providing for liquida- 
‘on of failed banks similar to the law now in force in 
ie state of New York. 
_, ResolWwed, That the acts entitled “An act to make uniform 
the law of bills of lading” and “An act to make uniform the 
'aw of transfer of stock in corporations” prepared by the 
, mmissioners on uniform state laws be and the same are 
= reby approved and the general assembly of Ohio is 
"equested to duly enact the same into laws. 
Resolved, That we indorse the recommendation of Govy- 
‘nor Harmon to organize a centralized board to take charge 
of all state institutions, and that the separate board for 
cach institution be abolished and that we urge the general 


‘ssembly to enact such plan into law. 
Resolved, That we favor legislation at once which shall 
Provide some’ adequate method of settling all questions 
yang the ome prs and cape eg of the ats, 
mend an appropriation or appropriations of not 
ne exceed $50,000 in the aggregate to defray the cost and 
pense of a thorough survey and examinayl 


on of all the 





canals, and that the engineers or commissioners—who shall 
be appointed regardless of political affiliations—having 
charge of or direction of such survey and examination, 
shall report fully and in detail their findings and recom- 
mendations, which examinations, findings and reports shall 
embrace more particularly the practicability and feasibility 
and estimated cost of constructing a barge or ship canal 
between Lake Erie and the Ohio river of greatest possible 
dimensions by eack of the present canal routes. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the general assembly of 
Ohio the enactment of such law as will direct the governor 
to appoint an honorary state capitol commission, “whose 
duty it shall be to consider the question of the public 
buildings of the state at the state capitol and recommend 
such changes in the present structures, or additional struc- 
tures as may be found necessary and expedient, and that 
= board shall be appointed from various parts of the 
state. 

Resolved, That the roads of our state are in many places 
in a most lamentable condition and cause a heavy monetary 
loss to all citizens of the state each year. That the ex- 
penditure of money in making disconnected improvements, 
by the use of stone, brick or other suitable material, is not 
working to the best interests of all or giving value received 
for the money expended. That the construction of an 
improvement without its permanent and proper maintenance 
is, to say the least, poor business policy. That the Ohio 
Good Roads Federation, a nonpartisan public-spirited body 
working without hope of personal return or aggrandizement 
and solely for the good of the cause and the benefit of the 
public at large, is conducting an active campaign in behalf 
of systematic road improvement and proper maintenance of 
the same. 

That we indorse the work of the Ohio Good Roads 
Federation in support of such changes in existing laws or 
the passage of such new laws as will advance a system of 
road building in each and every county in the state which 
will eventually net the state with a uniform system of 
improved roads, as well as the perpetual maintenance of 
the improvements, and, 

That we as a body and as individuals pledge ourselves 
to assist in every way possible the work of the Ohio Good 
Roads Federation. 

H. E. HACKENBERG, 

W. D. McKINNEY, 

A. L. GARFORD, 

K. L. COBOURN, 

J. J. PURINTON, 
Committee. 

Thursday afternoon Col. John L. Vance, the father 
of the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, spoke on 
‘*The Improvement of the Ohio River by Movable Dams 
and Locks.’? Harry Probasco spoke on ‘‘The Con- 
struction of a Barge Ship Canal Between the Great 
Lakes and the Ohio River.’’ ‘‘Good Roads’’ was the 
subject of discussion. 

Thursday — was devoted to a banquet, at which 
Governor Judson Harmon delivered an eloquent address 
on ‘‘The State and Its Institutions,’’ followed by Sen- 
ator Edgar M. Johnson, on ‘‘The Ohio Senate.’’ Gran- 
ville W. Mooney, speaker of the Ohio House, spoke on 
‘*The Ohio House of Representatives’’; Judge James L. 
Price, of the supreme court, on ‘‘The Supreme Court 
of Ohio’’; James W. Faulkner, of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, on ‘‘The Public Press of Ohio.’’ ‘‘The Business 
Men’s Organizations of Ohio,’’ was the theme of the 
closing address, by Munson A. Havens, secretary of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. The banquet was a 
grand success, over 300 attending. 

Friday’s session was taken up in the discussion of 
the needs of the state to make it better to live in, and 
a most interesting paper on ‘‘State and Federal Taxa- 
tion and Regulation of Corporations,’’ by Allen R. 
Foote, commissioner of the board. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President and commissioner—Allen R. Foote. 

Vice president—H. E. Hackenberg, Cleveland. 

Treasurer—C. D. Firestone, Columbus. 

Secretary—Carl H. Booth. 

General counsel—Gilbert Stewart, Columbus. 

Assistant general counsel—Francis B. James, Cincinnati. 

Executive committee—George E. Pomeroy, of Toledo ; Sam- 
uel Schofield, Cleveland; N. H. Davis, Cincinnati; EB. L. 
Buchwalter, Springfield ; Geore Y. Yost, Bellaire; George 
bf Bright, Columbus; Leopold Raugh, Dayton; A. L, Carver, 
yria. , 
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TIMBER 
LOANS 


























E are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 








Bonds for Investment 


Circulars will be mailed on request 
describing bonds of 
Railroads, 
Municipalities, 
Public Service 
Corporations, 
Timber Issues, 


Yielding from 3.90 to 6 per cent 
on investment. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co, 


Bankers 
First National Bank Building 


‘ CHICAGO 





























AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 




















Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that 
they keep in close touch with every phase 
of their business. We make it part of our 
business to systematize book-keeping meth. 


ods so as to save labor and time and place 
you in easy touch with the conditions of any 
department. We solicit correspondence and 
will be pleased to give any information de- 
sired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 





= 
FRANCIS M. WILLIAMS 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Sirteen Years Experience 1a Lumber Accounting 
[54 Mutual Life Building, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


y, 











[ Don’t Bother to Figure It Out | 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 
and saw logs; contains over 200,000 figures that can be relied on. 
Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap and ket, 
$3.00; in cloth - ane 00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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} Loans To Lumbermen 


On Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time 
In Sums of $200,000 
Or More. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
CHICAGO. 


Loans on Timber Lands. 








We are prepared to purchase outright 
Bond Issues on Timber Properties, in 
amounts from $150,000 upwards. 


Would be pleased to correspond with 
parties contemplating the placing of a 
bond issue in order to finance present 
needs or acquire additional timber lands. 


F.B. HITCHCOCK & COMPANY 


New York Life Bldg., 171 LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO. 








H. M. By_tessy & Company 
Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 


Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





212 La Salle Street, oe 
CHICAGO 











The American Credit-Indemnity 
Go. of New York, 
CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 


S. M. PHELAN, Pres, 


$02 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO, 








Insures Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers against excessive annual loss 
through insolvency of customers. 

















- TRADE SITUATION IN THE GREAT CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Business as a Whole Shows Improvement — Cypress Rates Active—Yellow Pine Moving in 


Good Volume—West Indian Trade Stronger. 
PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 15.—Cypress is rated active 
for the uppers and fair for the lowers. Prices are 
firm. A good many buyers have visited this market 
lately and most of them acknowledge that the claims of 
broken stock and ear shortage are thoroughly substanti- 
ated by the facts. Yellow pine is moving in good 
volume, but the demand is not well distributed over the 
list and prices are still weak, save for items on which 
the selling has been heavy. Car material and railroad 
material remain on the list of best sellers and in some 
quarters there is a stronger call for yard stock. Car 
supply shows no sign of improvement and can be 
rated short. 

It is rumored the Pearl River Lumber Company, at 
Pearlhaven, Miss., will be transferred to Bogalusa with- 
in a short time. If the rumor proves true, the town of 
Pearlhaven, which has a population of about 1,500, 
will be virtually depopulated, most of the breadwinners 
being employed by the lumber company, which founded 
the place. 

The Roseland Veneer & Package Company, at Rose- 
land, began operation of its new plant last week. The 
company shut down about three months ago, demolished 
its old plant and upon the same site built a new one, 
modern in every respect, and including its own electric 
light plant. The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, R. A. Kent; vice president, F. G. Bemis; secretary- 
treasurer, E. D. Wagnalls. 

The Tatum Lumber Company, near Hattiesburg, Miss., 
lost a dry kiln and 40,000 feet of lumber by a fire which 
broke out this morning. The amount of damage and the 
insurance carried has not been estimated. A dry kiln 
at the plant of Boswell Bros., Pinola, Miss., burned last 
Wednesday night, with a loss of about $500. 

Sale of a large timbered tract in West Mississippi 
by J. P. Butler, of this city, to George E. Gurd, is 
reported from Natchez, Miss. The timber comprises 
poplar, oak, ash and cottonwood and it is announced that 
the purchaser will put in a mill at Hutchins Landing, 
Miss. 

The C. T. Patterson Company will soon occupy its new 
warehouse and office building at Tchoupitoulas and 
Julia streets. The building, which was put up for the 
exclusive use of the Patterson company, is of fireproof 
construction. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Lacey arrived in New Orleans last 
week for the winter and are at home in their St. Charles 
avenue residence. They made the trip from Chicago 
in Mr. Lacey’s handsome steam yacht, the Tonopah. 

Robert C. Irwin, division sales agent for the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company, at Baltimore, Md., and R. H. 
Fenn, serving in the same capacity at New York, have 
completed a tour of the mills in the Louisiana cypress 
belt, in accordance with the company’s established cus- 
tom of having its sales representatives study mill stocks 
and production at first hand. They will remain in New 
Orleans for several days and are making their head- 
quarters at the company’s offices in the Hibernia build- 
ing. S. G. Downs has been appointed selling repre- 
sentative for the same concern in northern Illinois and 
will make his headquarters at Peoria. 

J. C. Turner, well known cypress operator, of New 
York, is in this city on business. 

Guy Fulton, with the Charles F. Luehrmann Company, 
of St. Louis, was a recent visitor. 

C. F. Hardy, formerly president of the Ozone Lum- 
ber Company, at Covington, and more recently active 
manager of a hotel at that place, will remove to New 
Orleans, where he will be interested in a company or- 
ganized to manufacture and deal in hardwood and 
building supplies. 





SOUTHWESTERN ‘LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Nov. 17.—An increase in the 
number of orders received from the retail dealers during 
the week and an advance of about 50 cents a hundred 
on all grades of yard stock have caused many of the 
leading yellow pine manufacturers to feel encouraged. 
The lumber situation as a whole is more promising than 
it has been for several weeks. 

During the week two Lake Charles mills received 
orders for heavy timbers for export, notwithstanding 
that Lake Charles has never made much of a bid for this 
class of business. The orders will be reloaded at Sabine 
Pass, as Lake Charles docks are not deep enough to re- 
ceive the larger seagoing vessels. 

The railroads are still taking occasional lots, but 
are not buying as heavily as it was expected they would 
at this time. Several large car building plants have 
asked for quotations during the last ten days, but 
whether these plants really want to buy, or whether 
they are feeling out the market, is still a question. 

The car shortage is having a very depressing effect 
upon the mills located at interior points. The planers 
at several of the larger —— north of Lake Charles 
have stopped running on this account, and it is reported 
that several mills between Alexandria and Monroe have 
been compelled to close altogether. The traffic heads of 
the roads depended upon offer no promises of immediate 
relief, as similar conditions exist in all parts of the 
South and West. 

The mills in Lake Charles are still paying the greatest 
heed to the need of curtailment, and as a result are 
still operating but four days a week. Even if the 
market was to increase $2 it is doubtful if the local 


mills would make any attempt to resume full time. The 
mills in the eastern part of the state, however, are 
running two shifts, but this is due to the fact that 
much of the timber in that section was blown down by 
the September storm and the owners are cutting it with 
a hope of saving it. 

The Conrad-Bering mill at Pawnee, the J. A. Bel mill 
at Moeling and the Hurricane Creek mill at Guy, are 
operating six days, but most of the other plants, includ- 
ing the big mill of the Industrial Lumber Company at 
Oakdale, the Rice mill at Ward and the Rapides mill at 
Woodworth, are operating on a 4-day schedule. 

The Roseland Veneer & Package Company, Limited, 
Roseland, is in operation after being closed for about 
three months, during which time extensive improvements 
were made. Practically every one of the old buildings 
composing the plant were demolished and more commo- 
dious ones built. The main mill covers 80x120 feet, 
part of which is two stories. The saw mill is two 
stories, 32x100 feet. The company has over $10,000 
invested in sawmill machinery. The Illinois Central is 
putting in a sidetrack. ‘The officers of the company are: 
President, Richard A. Kent; vice president, F. G. 
Bemis; E. D. Wagnalls, secretary and treasurer. 

The Menefee Cypress Company, of Morgan City, has 
sold the steamer Jennie Lowise and five barges to B. A. 
Boyle, of Berwick, for $6,000. 

C. F. Hardy, for a number of years in the lumber 
business at Bogalusa, has gone to New Orleans, where 
he was successful in organizing a large stock com- 
pany to manufacture hardwoods and all kinds of build- 
ing supples. The company will make a specialty of 
supplies for Central and South American dealers, as 
well as cater to the business in Louisiana and adjoining 
states. 

The special car of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
bearing President R. A. Long, Vice President C. B. 
Sweet and a number of other officials of the big corpora- 
tion, is now being pulled through Louisiana and Texas 
to the various plants of the Long-Bell company. The 
Long-Bell headquarters are in Kansas City, Mo. Sev- 
eral days will be spent in Lake Charles, where a con- 
ference will be held with Col. S. T. Woodring, manager 
of the company’s southern interests. 

The cypress men in the eastern part of the state 
are beginning to complain seriously over the lack of cars 
with which to make shipments. 

The Southern Wood Distillates & Fiber Company, ot 
Chicago, has 125 carloads of machinery in transit for 
Bogalusa, La., where the company will erect a $700,000 
paper mill. The capacity will be fifty tons every twenty- 
four hours. The mill will make fiber board and wrap- 
ping paper. It will utilize all the waste about the 
saw mill of the Great Southern Lumber Company and 
the stumps and tops left on the ground. : 

John P. Bershers, who has been prominently con- 
nected with the big Drew mill at Corbin, has resigned his 
position and gone to the state of Washington, where he 
will engage in the lumber business. 

W. M. Rice, of the Rice Lumber Company, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., spent several days in Lake Charles last week. 

W. D. Hoover, sales agent for the Powell Lumber 
Company, left this week on a hunting expedition in the 
marshes south of Lake Charles. He was accompanied by 
a party of friends from Houston. 

J. A. Bel, of the J. A. Bel Lumber Company, ani 
family, have returned from Baltimore, where Mr. Bel 
has been undergoing treatment. 

H. W. Rock, of the Hodge-Fence Lumber Company, 
has returned from an extensive visit to the northern 
markets. ; 

The schooner Annie S. Lord is at Patterson loading 
at the F. B. Williams mill with cypress lumber for the 
J. C. Turner Lumber Company, of New York. — 

A party of northern capitalists is investigating the 
feasibility of a barge line to handle lumber from Mor- 
gan City to New Orleans. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GuLFport, Miss., Nov. 16.—South American ports take 
more of the lumber than do the European. Africa and 
Panama have come in during the week for a share. 
Several new mills have been started and some mills have 
changed hands. J. R. Hill has acquired the large saw- 
mill plant at Millview. The big plant at Ten Mile is 
being enlarged by the same company that owns Mill- 
view. Both tnese plants are large ones and some of the 
finest lumber exported comes from these mills. 

Gulfport has joined the good roads crusade, and the 
three coast counties will send a committee to wait upon 
the governor. Lauderdale, Hines and other counties 
are also out for good roads. 

Although Spain is not a competitor of the Gulf 
states for Cuba’s lumber trade, much interest is dis- 
played over the question the Department of State has 
raised as to Cuba’s privilege, under the tariff provisions 
of its treaty with Uncle Sam, to extend to Spain a lower 
customs rate on imports and to accept a like faver 
on exports. A breach of diplomatic etiquette might re- 
tard trade which in volume bids fair to exceed that of 
several years. Freights to north side ports are offering 
at from $5.50 to $5.75, those to south side ports a frac- 
tion heavier, charterings to the north side being heavier. 
The volume of inquiries from island buyers 18 con- 
stantly increasing and the number of acceptances of 
¢. i. f. prices show a gratifying larger amount of busi- 
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ness. No difficulty is being experienced by shippers 
m securing quantities of stock for immediate or future 
shipment to this market, although the mills ask prices 
for the different grades which are not exactly in accord 
vith the shippers’ ideas. 

Market prices on prime kiln dried saps in 4- and 
j-inch widths, usual lengths, look much more favorable 
ror the shipper than recently, quantities of 4s being de- 
ivered at $19 a thousand superficial feet, 6s being at a 
lightly advanced price. 

Exports of forest products from this district since 
November’ 1 have been as follows: 


Norwegian bark Morgengry, Secondi, Africa, 399,000 feet 
umber, value $7,400; by the James & Abbott Company. 

british steamship Arvoman, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 
2,283,000 feet, $45,087; L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

British steamship Aphrodite, Buenos Ayres, 1,858,000 feet, 
$35,304 ; 8,961 barrels rosin, $41,300; Standard Export Lum- 
er Company. 

British steamship Valencia, Delagoa Bay, Africa, 2,204,000 
eet, $44,441; Standard Export Lumber Company. 

Norwegian bark Duncan, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1,245,000 
eet, $18,989; L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

British steamship Portinglis, Genoa, Italy, 147,000 feet, 
$3,400; A. Campodonico. 

British steamship Hnnisbrook, Cristobol, Panama, 382,000 
feet, $9,975; 1,737 piles, $18,208; manufactures of lumber, 
$115; S. E. Naylor & Co.; 8,000 feet sawn timber, $820, 
George Eiias & Bro.; 164,000 feet lumber, $4,088; D. L. 
Gillespie & Co. 

Vessels in port—Steamships Russ, Chatton, Tiverton, Sil- 
er Wings, Hermann, 

Ships Dresden, Gezina. 

Barks and barkentines Thor, 


; Britania, Spica, 
Rona, Annie, Bamen, Gratia. 


Valerie, 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mositz, ALA., Nov. 15.—The market at the Gulf ports 
for sawn timber remains firm at 25 cents basis price. 
Offerings continue very light and lots offered on the 
market find ready sale. The standard of price named 
has been in effect some time, and while it shows a very 
good inerease over the price prevailing a few months 
back, it appears to have had no stimulating influence 
pon production, so that supplies are at a low ebb. In 
‘he meantime the European trade responds but slowly to 
‘he changed conditions on this side. Prices obtainable 
ubroad do not harmonize with those established on this 
ide, and buyers are disposed to keep out of the market 
until their ideas of price are met by the sellers on this 
side. As a consequence of this division of opinion in the 

atter of prices there is a restraint in the trade between 
the Gulf Coast section and the principal ports on the 

ther side. Some advances have been recorded on the 
ther side, but these have been arrived at gradually and 
re inadequate to cover the increased cost of stock at 
he Gulf ports. 

Even with this adverse condition to a full and free 
rade the magnitude of this year’s outward movement 

rom the Gulf is not generally recognized. For the ten 
ionths ended October 31, 263,675,677 superficial feet 
f pitch pine were cleared from all the Gulf ports for 
iose of Europe as compared with 221,375,358 feet in 
lie same period of 1908. The increase has been well 
istributed through the several months and has repre- 
uted larger use, as the stocks at each of the important 
arkets are smaller than they were at the opening of 
lie year. 

The timber exports of the last week were light, the 
iief item being a cargo for Grangemouth and Holland 
v the Keyser-Muldon Company, of Pensacola. Parcels 
so went to Havre, Bremen and Oporto, two vessels hav- 
ug been cleared for the latter port. 

No other country of continental Europe has been such 
heavy buyer of pitch pine on the Gulf as Italy, popula- 
on considered, and the use of this wood appears to be 
creasing in that country. Purchases during the pre- 
ous year were affected by the general stagnation which 
revailed in European commerce generally, but the out- 
ard movement from the Gulf this year to Italian ports 
as set a new high water mark. The volume of pitch 
ine exports this year has surpassed any previous record 
f this trade, and for the ten months of this year ended 
‘ctober 31 the aggregate outward movement was 25,089,- 
9 superficial feet of lumber and 50,171,833 superficial 
et of sawn timber, as against 23,059,487 feet of lum- 
er and 32,099,272 feet of sawn timber for the similar 
criod of 1908. Railroad orders absorb a good propor- 
on of the import, but the wood is used for many pur- 
oses. 

Inquiries from buyers are reported as light, the iate 
dvances in the cost being chiefly responsible. Stocks 
t the Italian ports are reported light, and good author- 
ies inform their correspondents on this side that they 
ok for a revival in the trade and renewed life at an 
arly date. 

The West Indian trade shows signs of renewed growth, 
nd although Cuban orders form much the larger pro- 
portion of the trade, Porto Rico and Jamaica come next 
n importance. There is also a considerable and grow- 
-ng trade with San Domingo and with the smaller islands. 
‘he aggregate of this outward movement for the ten 
months of this year, ended October 31, is 7,061,216 
superficial feet, of which about 1,000,000 feet went to 
San Domingo. In comparison with the trade in this 
(lirection last year St. Kitts, Martinique and Suracao 
show inereases, while Trinidad, the Cayman islands, 
Antigua. and Barbados show losses. These, however, 
may be made up before the close of the year. A good 
number of orders are in hand and seeking tonnage for 
lrinidad, and the same is true of Antiqua, Barbados 
and Martinique, with additional orders also in effect 
for San Domingo. Cuban exports for the last few weeks 
have been well above the average, and a number of new 
inquiries is reported. Prices for West Indian schedules 

are well sustained, with more mills in the market, and 
less diffieulty for shippers in getting their orders placed. 
Porto Rican trade is slow. The Bay Shore Lumber Com- 
pany, Holmes & Herrick Lumber Company and the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company cleared cargoes for Havana 





during the week, and the usual quantity went forward in 
the steamers of the Munson line out of Mobile. The 
Bay Shore Lumber Company also cleared a vessel for 
Porto Rico, this boat having cargo for both Ponce and 
Mayuguaz, while another vessel went to San Juan, mak- 
ing about 737,000 feet for that island. 

Indications in the interior trade are that the market 
will remain about stationary until the beginning of the 
new year, when the first instalment of the new year 
trade is looked for. Last season this improvement began 
about the middle of December, and, whether it sets in 
as early this season or not, there is wide conviction that 
one of the busiest periods in the history of this trade is 
in prospect. All that can possibly prevent this, it is be- 
lieved, is an overproduction while the trade is quiet after 
the notable progress of the summer and early fall. 

Business is hampered by scarcity of cars, which is 
being felt in every part of the producing territory. 
Orders are about as numerous as the mills can take care 
of and are chiefly for early shipment. Prices are a shade 
off in some instances, but the general standard is about 
as current during recent months. The heavy railroad 
buying shows no cessation, and is particularly noticeable 
in car material and crossties. Yard trade is less active 
and as the inclement season for outdoor work approaches 
business is lighter in the north Atlantic states, though 
the building trade is booming down here as a result of 
the magnificent fall weather for outdoor operations. 

The South American business still keeps up well and 
the exports to Argentina far exceed those of any pre- 
vious season. The total quantity of pitch pine exported 
from the Gulf ports to Argentina and Uruguay during 
this year will probably reach more than 300,000,000 feet 
and will form a large percentage of the annual outward 
movement of pitch pine from the Gulf. About 21 per- 
cent of the export trade in pitch pine has heretofore 
been with these countries and this year it will reach 
between 26 and 27 percent. 

There was but one clearance reported during the last 
week for the River Plate, that of the bark Salamanca 
for Montevideo by the Moragues Lumber Company. The 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company cleared a vessel for 
Rio Janeiro with about 1,500,000 feet of lumber: 

Earl Curry, representing the Central Lumber & Timber 
Company, of this city, visited Axis, Ala., the last week 
in quest of lumber for his concern. 

Hentry Courtney, of this city, has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the planing mill of the Ohio 
& Pennsylvania Lumber Company at Axis, Ala., and took 
charge last week. 

C. M. Kirk visited McIntosh during the last week to 
look after the hardwood mill of the Ohio & Pennsylvania 
Lumber Company at that place. 

Morris Farrell, of Citronelle, has gone to Pennsyl- 
vania, Ala., to put in operation the Pace mill at that 
point, which has been idle for some time. 

John Davies, who recently bought and moved to the 
Connerth place, at Chunchula, Ala., will go into the lum- 
ber business there and will erect a mill shortly. 

W. A. Gralapp.is again running his mill at Chunchula, 
Ala., after it has been idle during the summer. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MontTGoMERY, ALA., Nov. 15.—The delegation of lum- 
bermen which came to Montgomery last week to attend 
the regular weekly meeting of the Alabama-West Florida 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was the smallest 
of the year. Local lumber conditions are slightly off, 
though every buyer and sawmill proprietor are ‘san- 
guine of improvement. Orders, however, are about as 
active as ever, and sawmill owners say that they have 
about all the business they can look after. 

For several weeks there has been an inclination on the 
part of the market to take a tumble, and the condition 
to an extent has tightened the purchase reins. Excellent 
weather has allowed the mills to work in full force for 
several weeks. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WaRREN, ARK., Nov. 15.—Conditions in the Arkansas 
shortleaf yellow pine market have slightly improved this 
week. While the volume of inquiries has not been as 
heavy as usual, yet the number of orders received was a 
little larger than during the preceding week. “Manu- 
facturers believe that the market will be in good condi- 
tion by January 1. The fluctuations and flurries that 
have been prevalent for some time have practically dis- 
appeared and millmen do not seem disposed to be too 
urgent in their solicitations for business, especially on 
future deliveries. 

The market is getting firmer and assuming a healthier 
tone than for some time and the demand appears to be 
increasing. .There can be no doubt that buying within a 
short time will be heavy, as the retail dealers for the last 
year have been buying in a hand to mouth fashion. But 
now there is no need of fearing the market will decline, 
as it is now on a reasonably stable basis. 

While the output has been curtailed for some time, 
yet the reports show that there is considerable yellow 
pine lumber being manufactured, but when heavy buying 
is again resumed there will not be much surplus stock, 
and then the effect of the curtailment will be felt to a 
greater degree. Notwithstanding the fact this policy of 
curtailment has been followed for some time, and while 
a great many have not thought much of it, believing the 
mills were not curtailing enough, yet it can not be denied 
that it is responsible to a large extent for the firmness 
in prevailing prices. 

C. J. Mansfield, general manager and secretary of the 
Arkansas Lumber Company, returned Friday night from 
a week’s business trip to St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago. 

W. M. Klenk, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., was a Warren visitor Tuesday, spend- 
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ing the day at the plant and camp of the Southern Lum- 
bef Company. 

There seems to be a slight falling off in demand for 
car material, but this is more than offset by the increase 


of other items. By this it is not meant that the rail- 
roads are not buying heavily, but that they are scat- 
tering their orders more. The fall trade has been good 
and the yellow pine situation generally is satisfactory. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER NEWS. 





Indications Point to Heavy Building in 1910—Millmen, Expecting Better Prices, in No Hurry 
to Begin Operation—Expansion Will Be General. 





FROM GEORGIA’S CAPITAL. 


AtLanta, Ga., Nov. 15.—‘‘It is somewhat easier to 
buy now than it was thirty days ago,’’ said a prominent 
Atlanta lumberman in summing up yellow pine condi- 
tions for the current week. His opinion is a prevalent 
one. While trade is reasonably active and demands both 
locally and from the East such as to maintain a feeling 
of optimism, the market shows little sign of immediate 
advancement. Prices hover around all but stationary 
quotations. 

Flooring of grade B is quoted at $20.50 to $21 a 
thousand; ceiling, grade B, at $19; No. 1 common 
flooring is $16.50 a thousand; No. 1 common ceiling, 
$15.50; shingles range from $2.60 to $3.60 a thousand, 
while lath are $2.10. = 

These figures, while only approximate, indicate the 
general trend of things. Contractors expect that with 
the beginning of the new year much building will be 
started. 

Among the well known Georgia lumbermen visitors 
last week were T. S. Price, of the Ashley-Price Lumber 
Company, Douglas, Ga.; R. J. Corbett and G. F. Taylor, 
of Corbett & Taylor, Bridgeboro, Ga.; W. E. Aycock, 
of the Aycock Lumber Company, Moultrie, Ga.; Cash 
Smith, of Lumber City, Ga.; B. P. O’Neal, of the Mas- 
see-Felton Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., and R. F. 
Bridges, of the South Georgia Lumber Company, Quit- 
man, Ga. , 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SavANNAH, GA., Nov. 17.—Some of the millmen are 
refusing to cut material until prices are better. They 
say the farmers have plenty of money, thanks to the 
good prices obtained for cotton, and therefore there was 
no special reason why they should be in a hurry to 
begin operation. A majority of the smaller millmen 
have stated that they will not start up their plants 
until January 1 at least, when, it is believed, prices 
will be better. 

In former years the smaller mills began operation 
during the last of October or the first of November. 


This year, however, has proven the exception, and, 


according to reliable information it is known that the 
houses having buyers on the road to secure lumber for 
short time shipments have not been as successful as 
they might have been under different conditions. 

Demand for longleaf pine is slower. The volume 
of inquiry is smaller and yardmen are about the only 
ones who are showing any decided interest in the market. 

Crossties are reported by dealers to be moving well 
at values reported last week. The shortleaf pine situa- 
tion is inactive, last week’s little flurry apparently being 
of a temporary nature. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 13.—The market, on ac- 
count of the approach of the holiday season, is quict. 
Rush orders and special building jobs are placed at above 
list, but most of the business being done is below list. 
Most of the mills, however, have a fair supply of cutting 
ahead, and the largest in this city reported this morning 
that it had plenty of business already booked to keep it 
busy until January. Indications point to a good busi- 
ness next spring. The cypress market is steady and 
firm, especially for the better grades. Prices have an 
upward tendency. 

D. L. Gillespie, head of the lumber company bearing 
his name, with headquarters at Pittsburg, Pa., has left 
this city for New York. This concern has supplied most 
of the lumber and timber for the Panama canal, and 
shipped 30,000 ties and 700,000 feet of lumber to that 
point this month. 

The longshoremen who load sailing vessels with lumber 
have struck for 5 cents extra an hour. The demand is 
confined to sailing vessels. 

The following sailing vessels are due to arrive under 
charter to take lumber: British bark Serena, to Buenos 
Ayres; schooner May V. Neville, to New York; schooner 
Auburn, to Philadelphia; schooner George A. McFadden, 
for Granger & Lewis; schooner Lyman M. Law, to Phila- 
delphia, and schooner Maggie S. Hart. 

The following are in port being loaded: Barkentines 
John S. Emery and Daisy Read, schooners Jennie E. 
Righter, Lydia M. Deering, Frank W. Benedict, Alecia 
B. Crosby, George W. Truitt, O. H. Brown, Hattie’P. 
Simpson, Bertha L. Downs, William E. Downs, Clara A. 
McDonald, J. Manehester Haynes, Brina Pendleton, 
Springfield, D. J. Sawyer, T. W. Dunn, John H. May, 
Iona Tunnell, Barbara, D. Howard Spear, Clara E. Ran- 
dall, Blanch H. King, Gracie D. Buchanan and Charles 
D. Endicott, and the ocean barges Southland, Virginia 
and Allegheny. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFotk, VA., Nov. 13.—The North Carolina pine 
situation viewed from ail sides presents continued favor- 
able aspects. Manufacturers report. business better, 
though not rushing, with prices easier to obtain on most 
items. High grade thick stock has been shaded on price, 


as has also No. 4 flooring, but the general August 17 list 
is being generally maintained. 

Wholesalers and retail dealers believe good business 
has come to stay. There is activity among buyers for 
about all classes of stocks. The attitude of spruce and 
hemlock holders is evidently causing many dealers to 
secure North Carolina pine or sap pine sizes while oppor- 
tunity lasts. The market for sizes and framing is be- 
coming firmer and small mills that confine themselves to 
this class of lumber soon will be taking off their crews 
until after the holiday season. Stocks on hand are low. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 16——W. M. Wiley, of the 
Wiley-Homer Lumber Company, who has come in close 
touch with trade conditions on the Atlantic seaboard, 
inclines to the view that more well-rounded yards assort- 
ments are being carried than for a long time. This 
somewhat plethorie condition, he thinks, in the face of 
the approach of the time when consumption naturally 
halts, will militate against an active movement, and while 
he does not look for a decline in prices, he believes that 
an important advance is not to be looked for. While 
making no predictions as to the outlook for next year 
he feels that the expansion in the demand will be 
gradual. 

Gen. Francis E. Waters, of the Surry Lumber Com 
pany, left yesterday for New York on business, but is 
expected to be back in a few days. 

Holger A. Koppel, an exporter of hardwoods, is in the 
mill sections of West Virginia. Before leaving the city 
he expressed himself as impressed with the improvement 
that has taken place in the foreign situation, and he 
wanted to be prepared to meet the larger demand from 
abroad. 

Improvement of Wharf Property. 

Plans of William D. Gill & Son, President and Alice- 
anna streets, for the improvement of the wharf prop- 
erty bought by them last summer are complete. These 
improvements, as stated some time ago, include the equip- 
ment of a planing and resaw plant, together with the 
installation of other machinery, which will enable the 
firm to handle lumber under the most favorable condi- 
tions and to meet any demands likely to be made upon 
it. The wharf will be a depot for bridge timbers and 
other lumber of large size, which will be kept constantly 
in stock, and cut to meet the demands of customers. 

On. the two wharf properties, which take in a large 
space along Philpot street, are two brick buildings, one 
a 1-story structure 40 by 160 feet and the other a 3-story 
brick warehouse 60 by 160 feet. The former is to be 
converted into a planing and saw mill and its mechanical 
equipment will include a 20 by 30 planer, a 6 by 14 
moulder, a Mershon 8-inch band resaw, a 2-inch bevel 
band ripsaw and a 48-inch crosscut saw, together with 
machinery for filing the band saws and sharpening the 
planer knives. All of these machines will be drivén by 
electricity. There will be two electric hoists in the saw 
mill, one in front of the planer and the other in front 
of the band saw. The hoists will run on a monorail trol- 
ley and each of them will be capable of lifting four tons 
dead weight. A railroad track will run the entire length 
of the building in the center, so that cars can be 
shunted into the structure and loaded or unloaded, as 
the case may be. The structure will be made as nearly 
fireproof as possible. 

The larger building will be used for storage purposes 
and will be equipped with an electric monorail trolley 
hoist, with a lifting power of four tons. The*four large 
steam derricks in the yard will be converted into electric 
hoists. There will be a railroad track down each alley 
with a Browning locomotive crane to do the piling. ‘The 
reconstruction of the dock calls for a pier 420 by 500 
feet. There will be ample room for several vessels to 
dock at the same time, and sufficient depth of water to 
accommodate big lumber coasters. The dock will be com- 
pleted in five months. Contracts have been given out for 
the machinery, and delivery will be made as fast as the 
machines can be put up. W. D. Gill & Son are large 
handlers of Georgia pine, contracting with railroads and 
the United States government and will be admirably 
eqiupped for business. : 

ee ee ee el 


GUARANTEED ROOFING. 

The United Roofing & Manufacturing Company, of 
Philadelphia, Chicago and San Francisco, issues with 
every roll of Congo roofing an insurance bond of the 
National Surety Company, of New York. After the 
roofing is laid the buyer fills out the blanks and sends 
in the bond for registration and after that he has abso- 
lute protection. Congo 3-ply roofing is guaranteed for 
ten years. 

The maker of this roofing found it a somewhat difficult 
task to devise a guarantee that would be legally binding 
and readily enforcible; but it is thought that the guar- 
antee that now is given with each roll of Congo roofing 
is one that even the best lawyers can find no loophole in. 

Further particulars regarding this roofing may be had 
by requesting a booklet telling all about the bond and 
a free sample of the roofing itself. 


\ 
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FROM MISSOURI’S METROPOLIS 


Ye'iow Pine Trade Much Improved So Far As Actual 
Buying Is Concerned—Car Situation Grow- 
ing More Serious Day by Day. 


~, Louis, Mo., Nov. 16.—The yellow pine business 
at this point is showing slow improvement so far as 


ord:rs are concerned, but it is a regrettable fact that 
the price tone has not shown a corresponding improve- 
met. In this respect the market is much weaker than 
the hardwood market. Inquiries are coming in freely 
from a well distributed source. The bulk of inquiry is 
from retail dealers. Actual buying is much improved, 
but there is a tendency to buy in small amounts. This 


improvement in the call from retail dealers throughout 
the country is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times. Railroads are buying freely but they too are scat- 
tering their orders and buying only in limited quantities 
from each shipper. This railroad buying indicates a 
strong improvement in car siding, depot and section 
house stock, bridge plank and timber etc. 

Local building operations are not as heavy as they 
were but this decline represents only a seasonable falling 
off. The same is true throughout the southwest, which 
is largely served from this market. The car situation is 
growing more serious day by day. There is a shortage 
at all of the mills, practically, and there is a heavy cur- 
tailment in the manufacture in consequence. Not a few 
mills have been obliged to shut down in part or entirely 
as a result of a scarcity of cars. But the feeling among 
the trade here is that the underlying conditions are so 
generally improving that the foundation for the season’s 
business is remarkably good. 

A. C. Baird, who has been doing a commission business 
in St. Louis since he left the McShane Lumber Company, 
is going to give up all of his business connections in 
this part of the country and go to California, where 
his parents live. His mother is in poor health and Mr. 
Baird will remain with her indefinitely. His interests 
here will be taken over by Charles A. Tilden, who will 
conduct a business in yellow pine, hardwood and Pacific 
coast lumber. 

J. H. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, says 
that business with him is better, with an improved price 
tone. He is optimistic as to the future. 

The Behrens Lumber Company reports that there is 
an improved inquiry for rough timbers and long dimen- 
sion stock. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg, Harris Lumber Company, 
says that the demand from retail sources is much better, 
with prices a shade stiffer on certain items, but not 
what they should be. 

A. E. Silverthorne, of the Summit Lumber Company, 
reports that there is an easier feeling in the trade this 
week. Inquiries and orders are better, but prices are 
not improved. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & 
Lumber Company, state that inquiries are coming in 
freely, with a generous amount of orders in their wake, 
but with prices lower than they should be. 

Frank J. Shields, of the lumber company bearing his 
name, says that there is an improvement in the demand, 
with some slight betterment in certain prices, but not 
enough to mention. 

T. W. Budde, in charge of the yellow pine department 


of thy Milne Lumber Company, reports a freer inquiry 
coming in and an improved buying tendency, but he 
Says ‘hat prices are not firm. 


J. 0. Pride states that his trade has been quite brisk 
this week. He looks for a continued improvement in 
the »:arket. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 
Sv: Louis, Mo., Nov. 16.—In all branches of the hard- 


woou trade at this point business is better. The market 
18 fi .er and prices are advancing. To report this con- 
ditic of affairs is like old times, back in 1906, when 
busi. ss was at the top notch. Trade has by no means 
Teac'od that point yet, but the way it is improving now 
> n st encouraging. The dealers here are in a better 
ra! 


of mind than they have been in a year. 
In uiries are coming in from all sections of the coun- 


try, ‘he bulk of them being from retail dealers. This 
awakening on the part of this. class of trade is most 
welc. me and indicated a feeling of confidence in the 
mar et that has not been present heretofore. The re- 
_ s are not only inquiring but they are buying, and at 
ady: 


ced quotations. All items of stock are selling at 
bettvr figures this week. Railroad buying has almost 
Teaclied the point of briskness. Implement and vehicle 


buying are better. Factory trade is also opening up 
fair.y well, but much more ean be expected from this 
quarter, 

The ear shortage continues to be a serious factor in 


the Shipping situation. All through the hardwood belt 
Procuction is being heavily curtailed because of the 
ability of the manufacturers to get cars to ship out 
their stock. Mill stocks are broken pretty generally. 
The demand is steadily increasing. Dealers expect that 
trade will eontinue to improve right along, the only de- 
terring factor being the scarcity of cars. 

Building operations in St. Louis are not as heavy as 
hey were, but nevertheless there is a goodly amount 
going on all the time, which calls for hardwood stock, 
particularly in the mill work line. Building operations 
throughout the southwest are holding their own. 

ext month will occur the annual dinner and business 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, tlie local hard- 
Wood organization. At this meeting the annual report 
of the secretary will be read and a committee will be 


appointed to bring in a slate of officers for the ensuing 
year, to be voted on at the January meeting. 

The Garetson, Greason Lumber Company reports a bet- 
ter demand for gum, with a slight improvement in prices. 
This concern has within the week shipped out some good 
orders. W. W. Dings, who recently opened up a Chicago 
selling office for this concern, has developed some large 
business in that city. 

R. E. Drake reports that his sales this month are 
exceeding his earlier expectations. His business has 
grown remarkably during the last few months and Mr. 
Drake is greatly encouraged over the future of the 
market. 

W. R. Chivvis, who makes a specialty of walnut and 
cherry lumber, says that the foreign demand is getting 
better all the time and he looks for one of the liveliest 
foreign trades he has ever known. Domestic trade has 
also improved, he says. 

Tom Powe, of the Powe Lumber Company, states that 
his concern has had all it could possibly do during the 
last week. . Orders have come in unsolicited, he reports, 
and he has not been able to send out his regular road 
men on this account. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that his trade is showing continued im- 
provement. All lines are better, the inquiry and- call 
for all stock items being much stronger. The price tone 
also is much better. 

George Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Company, says that the red gum trade 
is improving considerably. New lines are being devel- 
oped all the time for the use of this wood, and gum is 
becoming more popular as the trade becomes educated 
in the treatment and uses of this commodity. There is 
improvement in all other classes of hardwood also, he 
reports. 

Julius Scheve, of the Krebs & Seheve Lumber Com- 
pany, states that his concern has been enjoying a nice 
run of orders, at prices considerably advanced over 
former selling figures. 

The East St. Louis Walnut Company reports that there 
is a brisk inquiry from foreign sources, together with a 
better demand from domestic buyers. Prices of walnut 
are firm, he says. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Company, says that the volume of inquiries and orders 
for all.classes of hardwoods shows improveinent. Prices 
are also better all along the line. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, reports that trade in wagon stock is 
picking up nicely, with a better price tone prevailing... 

W. E. Keown, of the International Hardwood Lumber 


Company, is making a pleasure trip through the far 
West. 





BIG EAST TEXAS CENTER. 


Lumber Demand Holding Up Well — Prices Sta- 
tionary — Large Shipment to South 
America—Personal Mention. 


BrEauMONT, TEX., Nov. 13.—General conditions are 
satisfactory. Demand for lumber is holding up well, 
although prices remain about the same. Yards are call- 
ing for shipments and sending tracers after them, which 
shows lumber is being sold out of the yards as soon as 
received. It is the usual thing for retail dealers to be 
selling, at this time of the year, to clear yards of old 
stuff, in order to facilitate the stock taking of January 
1, and when the yards are cleared and dealers call for 
filling orders an advancement in prices is expected. 

Local builders are busy. E. Gordon King, general 
sales agent for the Industrial Lumber Company, says 
the entire country shows a tendency to build and that 
prospects are good for winter trade in the lumber 
market. 

The Orange Saw Mill Company, of Orange, will soon 
resume operation with increased capacity. 

Glooscap, a 4-masted British schooner, cleared from 


“Sabine Thursday with 1,200,000 feet of lumber con- 


signed by the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Company, of 
Orange, for South America. 

H. Sowell, of Mobile, Ala., passed through Beaumont 
a few days ago en route to Mobile to secure good tim- 
bermen. Mr. Stowell employs a large force encamped 
near Town Bluff, on the Neches river, in Tyler county, 
engaged in getting out what is known as ship or naval 
timbers, which are to be used as masts, as well as for 
heavy structural work in the foundation of ships. 

Col. S. 8. Henry, prominent lumber exporter of Gulf- 
port, Miss., was in Beaumont a few days ago en route to 
Port Arthur. He had a cargo of lumber at the latter 
point to be loaded for South Africa. 

W. A. Priddle, of the Beaumont Lumber Company, 
recently returned from an extended trip to Oklahoma and 
Texas points. 

J. M. Cook, lumberman, of Center, a recent visitor, re- 
ported business as being prosperous in and around 
Center. 

Osear S. Tam, of the Miller-Link Lumber Company, of 
Orange, has returned to Orange from a ten days’ trip, 
visiting Dallas, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Wichita and 
Kansas City. 

Recent visitors: 

W. H. Aldridge, president Aldridge Lumber Company, 
Aldridge. 

Dr. .. D. Butler, Alexander-Gilmer Lumber Company, 
Remlig. 

J. E. West, Cameron Lumber Company, Rockland. 

R. C. Wilcox, engineering department Kirby Lumber 
Company, Houston. 

















ee PITTSBURG “Oe 
WHITE PINE DECKING 


We are now cutting a small red knotted character of timber, 
which is particularly adapted to make No. | steam boat decking. 

We are now cutting and have on hand about | car of 244 x6” 
—20 to 40’—which is free from shake and almost absolutely 
free from sap or any other defects, excepting small red knots. 
Write us for prices. 

We are also in position to cut special timber bills in white 
pine up to 24x24—up to 40 lengths. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 

















Capacity 200 M. Feet Per Day. 


Kendall Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WHITE OAK, HEMLOCK, 
RED OAK, HARDWOODS 
POPLAR. and CROSS TIES. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Shipments in 
Car Load Lots. 


Kendall,Md. 
Mills { Crellin, Md. 




















YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand at all times insure the filling 
of orders without unnecessary delay 


PITTSBURG, PA, 





Eastern . 
Door & Sash Co. 


DOORS, BLINDS . 
GLAZED SASH 
FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
MILL WORK 
AND LUMBER 











SPECIALTIES:—VENEERED DOORS, STAIR WORK, FINE 
INTERIOR TRIM. 


Dealers Only "Sec" 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 














NEW YORK | 


Hotel Schuyler 


| 57 to 63 West 45th 


Between 5th and 6th Avenues. 








ST satisfactory accommodations for tourists; 
center of shopping and theatre district ; rates 
‘ranging from $3 to $5 per day with board, or 
sitting room. bedroom and bath at $2 to $4 


per day, without board. ‘ 
M, LUEZ. 


Senin , | 
Warren Axe & Tool Co, | 


. Sager Patent Axes 
and 


: Highest Quality 
N Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 












_ E> Write Us. 
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BaF PHILADELPHIA “Waq)} 








Little River Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 
Poplar, White Pine, Hemlock, 
and all kinds of 
Hardwoods. 








Clearfield Lumber Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar and Hardwood Lumber, 
Oak a Specialty. 








Peart, Nields & McCormick Co, 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina Pine, Box 
Shooks, Ceiling, 
Flooring, etc. 








SALES OFFICES: 
218 Franklin Bank Building 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNA. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 








Monarch Lumber Co. 


POPLAR (Plain and Qtd.) 5-8 to 16-4, 
COTTONWOOD AND BASS 

OAK, WHITE & RED, PLAIN & QTD. 
ASH, ELM, HICKORY, GUM . 
BIRCH, BEECH, MAPLE 

CHERRY, WALNUT, BUTTERNUT 
CHESTNUT SYCAMORE 

SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















B. CHESTER HANEY. 


Cornelius Haney & Son, 


Wholesale 


LUMBER # MILLWORK 


and Representing Manufacturers. 
| 1201 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


; CORNELIUS HANEY. 














Spruce  YellowPine White Pine Hardwoods 
Hemlock Sap Pine Cypress __ Bill Timber 
Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of umber 
———————OUR MOTTO——_——_——— 


“Prompt shipment and highest grades - 
at competitive mil] prices” 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 











YELLOW PINE 


Flooring and Bill Stuff 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE AND CYPRESS. 





EL! B. HALLOWELL & CO. 


Harrison Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





R. H. Fixworth, lumberman, Kirbyville. 

W. T. Hooker, Kirby Lumber Company, Call. 

D. J. Williams, Williams Bros. Lumber Company, 
Thickett. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 15.—Business for October 
was satisfactory with Kansas’ City dealers. Building 
permits amounted to $500,000 more than for the corre- 
sponding month last year, an increase of about 45 per- 
cent. Business for the first half of November has been 
good. The weather until the last few days was 
excellent for building nearly all the fall. Prac- 
tically every yard concern in central Kansas has 
had a good fall trade. Stocks generally are 
light, as yardmen are getting ready to make inventories 
and are only buying for immediate use. Buyers for line- 
yard concerns are receiving unusually large numbers of 
requisitions from the country yards for this time of 
year. Immediate shipment being asked for in every 
instance. The entire wheat belt in the Southwest was 
visited by heavy rains last week and prospects are good 
for a large yield. Market conditions in general are 
unchanged and the car shortage situation has shown no 
improvement. 

Charles P. Ives, senior member of the Ives-Hartley 
Lumber Company, Baldwin, Kan., stopped off one day 
this week on his way to Chicago, where he will attend 
the Hoo-Hoo meeting at the Hotel La Salle November 17 
and 18. Mr. Ives is one of the members of the Supreme 
Nine. 

Hans Dierks, president of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Company, is in the South visiting the company’s mills: 

B. F. Blaker, president of the Blaker Lumber & Grain 
Company, of Pleasanton, Kan., was in this city Monday. 

S. E. Hunt, of Wellsville, Kan., was in this city this 
week and placed several orders for his company. 

Mr. Feller, of the Feller Lumber Company, Leaven- 
worth, Kan., was in Kansas City last week looking after 
delayed shipments. 

Mr. Brosius, of Brosius & Hemsley, Kincaid, Kan., was 
a recent visitor. 

Mr. Turner, of the Grain Valley Lumber Company, 
Grain Valley, Mo., placed orders for several cars of 
yellow pine. 

L. W. Wilson, secretary of the Caddo River Lumber 
Company, has returned from a three weeks’ trip to his 
company’s mills at Roseboro, Ark. 

Harry Taylor, of Lyons, Kan., was in this city a few 
days this week. Mr. Taylor says he has had a good trade 
this season. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 15.—Eighty percent of the mills 
in Texas are running on a basis of four days a week. 
It is said that the Kirby Lumber Company has prac- 
tically secured a monopoly of the contracts for the fur- 
nishing of lumber ‘for the Santa Fe railroad extensions 
in the West. Manager B. F. Bonner points out that 
there are nine Kirby mills along the Santa Fe and that 
it is only natural that these should get the bulk of the 
orders placed. The contracts will aggregate several 
million dollars. 

General Freight Agent Herschey, of the Santa Fe, 
predicts immediate action of the Texas railroad: com- 
mission in reducing the rates on Texas lumber to a 
point that will enable the Texas saw mill to compete 
with Louisiana mills having tapline advantage. Mr. 
Herschey says such a reduction will cost the Santa Fe 
$100,000 annually and other Texas roads an aggregate 
of $500,000 annually. Despite this it is thought that 
the Santa Fe has practically agreed to the reduction for 
the reason that the Kirby mills are on its lines and that 
it is the Kirby company that is heading the fight for a 
reduction. 

J. Lewis Thompson, of the Thompson-Tucker Lumber 
Company, is a lay delegate to the Presbyterian synod 
that meets in San Angelo Wednesday. 


KEYSTONE STATE NEWS. 


Opinions Differ As To Lumber Situation in the 
Smoky City—Building Operations Continue 
to Gain— Rain Puts Out Forest Fires. 





PiTTsBURG, Pa., Nov. 16.—Opinions differ materially 
as to the present status of the Pittsburg lumber trade. 
Many of the larger dealers see a gain in volume and a 
better tone to the buying end of the market. Others 
regard the volume as holding its own, but prices a little 
off, while still others see little change and a weakening 
in prices, particularly in yellow pine. It all seems to be 
dependent upon the location of the seller’s market. 

General business conditions are steadily improving, 
with a gain in steel production during the last week. A 
significant factor is the advance made voluntarily in 
wage rates by some of the larger steel company and blast 
operators. The steel corporation and the more important 
independent companies retained their wage rate of 1907, 
without much difficulty and merely reduced productive 
capacity as the market quieted. These have gone on 
operating with increasing forces of men and with the 
same costs for labor. Banking and general financial con- 
ditions show an improvement. Railroad traffic has 
reached the heaviest stage known in years. The shortage 
of cars has become very serious in the freight line. Pas- 
senger trains are all taxed heavily. 





Building operations continue gaining. The dwelling 


trade is light at this time, but there are inquiries t\.:; 


indicate thatit wilk be-a powerful factor in the lumbe: 
situation next year. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. report a good run of busine 
with the volume holding up well. O. H. Babeock is i; 
the Northwest on a white pine mission. November sa), 
records promise to exceed October in all lines and the . 
shortage is the only difficulty in the way of good tra. 

J. B. Flint, president of the Flint, Erving & Ston. 
Company, is confined to his home by illness. The « 
pany reports a very good volume of lumber moving : 
a betterment of prices all along the line. 

The Wilson Bros. Lumber Company notes a measui 
movement upward with volume of sales increasing slow iv. 
The W. E. Terhune Lumber Company reports dema. 
quieter, particularly in yellow pine. Mr. Terhune, 0 
returned from the South last week, found but little s).,- 

plus and the conditions were good for an advance. 

W. D. Johnson, president of the American Lumber | 
Manufacturing Company, reports that business conii 
tions are improving with marked steadiness. 

The Kendall Lumber Company has placed an order : 
a log loader for the Crellen plant. The machine is one 
the American log roller type of the largest size and 
when it is installed it will double the capacity of the 
plant. The Croft mills are sawing about 50,000 feet : 
day. 8. A. Kendall, of this company, paid a visit to the 
Pittsburg offices this week. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report a slight change for the bet- 
ter. The hardwood demand is a little easier for the 
lower grades, but spruce is strong and hemlock is mak- 
ing a good showing. e ; 

The Forest Lumber Company announces the opening 
of a branch office at High Point, N. C., to take care of 
its yellow pine trade. The office will be in charge of 
J. C. Van Ever, who formerly was in Pittsburg but of 
late has been manager of the Snow Lumber Company at 
High Point. The Forest company has taken the output 
of the High Point mills of the Snow Lumber Company. 

H. W. Dunn, of the Allegheny Lumber Company, who 
spends most of his time at Oil City, was a visitor to the 
Pittsburg office in the Ferguson building this week. The 
company reports a fair trade moving. 

The West Virginia Lumber Company reports trade 
quiet and the outlook good. Mr. Dickey, of this com- 
pany, has returned from the East, where he looked after 
new business. He reports buying active in the East. 

The J. L. Lytle Lumber Company reports the demand 
for wide poplar board stock continuing heavy and stocks 
— General trade conditions are said to be much 
etter. 


— 


a 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 16.—The trend in lumber is 
upward. The car shortage situation, although still a 
subject of discussion, seems to have been somewhat 
relieved in southern sections, due, doubtless, to the fact 
that the tobacco crop is about moved, and the movement 
of the cotton crop, which is short about 1,000,000 bales, 
well under way. The tobacco crop shows an increase of 
175,000,000 pounds. 

Forest fires in Franklin, Snyder, Union, Mifilin, 
Juniata, Perry, Adams and York counties, to help extin- 
guish which the state constabulary was called out, have 
been put out by heavy rains. 

Frank E. Smith, Palmer-Seamens Lumber Company, 
Uniontown; L. James, James Lumber Company, Dur- 
ham, N. C., and W. D. Underwood, Albemarle Lumber 
ae Hertford, N. C., were recent visitors to this 
city. 

B. F. Laudig, secretary of the Pennsylvania Lumber 
Protective Association, passed through Philadelphia on 
his way to the Atlantic Deeper Waterways convention 
at Norfolk. 

James W. Anderson, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., las 
left to visit mills in North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

J. Randall Williams & Co. are affected by the car 
shortage and say that special orders are hard to get. 

Kirby & Hawk look for business to pick up as soon 
as the railroads begin buying low grade lumber. 

Bush & Rayner find business fair, with prospects of 
higher prices. 

Local Manager Burton, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., is 
in Charleston, W. Va., on business. 

St. George Bond, of the Bond Lumber Company, 's 
satisfied with the present condition of the lumber markct. 

Frank Gillingham is a candidate for director of te 
Union League. 

The Saltkeatchie Lumber Company, whose mills 
Schofield, 8. C., were totally destroyed by fire a short 
time ago, has bought another mill in the vicinity of tle 
old one, where it is temporarily conducting operatio: 
The destroyed plant will be rebuilt. 

Ralph A. Souder, of Eli B. Hallowell & Co., has re- 
turned from a trip through the South and West an! 
reports business booming in those sections. Mr. Soude! 
says that the South will be a good market, as it has ma‘ 
keted a profitable cotton crop and therefore is pro* 
perous. While on the trip he arranged for Hallowell « 
Co. to take the outputs of the mills of the Whitevil! 
Lumber Company, of Whiteville, and the Enterprise 
Lumber Company, of Goldsboro, N. C. 

The Peart, Neelds & McCormick Company reports 
business about normal, with every prospect of a steady 
increase. 


The Tilghman Lumber Company states that trade 's 
becoming active in New England. 

The J. 8. Kent Company has acquired a white pine 
yard and planing mill at Elliston, Va., and will carry ® 
big stock. The company notes a car shortage in North 
and South Carolina. 
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HARDWOOD NEWS FROM SEVEN STATES. 





Trade Conditions Gleaned from Many Sources—Car Shortage Situation Considerably Relieved 
—Railway Reopens Industrial Office. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

\MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 15.—The car situation in Ar- 
It was stated that the Iron 
Mountain could not furnish more than 25 percent of the 
ears demanded by shippers and that the Rock Island 
sysiem could furnish only 35 percent. Officials of the 
former road claim the Iron Mountain is able to furnish 
about 75 pereent of the cars required and similar re- 
ports are received in regard to the Rock Island system. 
The St. Louis Southwestern is also in better shape. 

Shippers of lumber in Arkansas say that while condi- 
tious are considerably improved, it has been necessary in 
some eases to cancel orders which were booked owing 
to inability to secure cars. One prominent shipper on 
the Iron Mountain, at’ a noncompetitive point, stated 
that he did not receive a car for three weeks and that 
consequently several orders were canceled. 

S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully Company; W. 
R. Barksdale, of the Barksdale-Kellogg Lumber Com- 
pany, and W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Incorpo- 
rated, have been appointed on the publicity committee 
of the Business Men’s Club. There are thirty-seven 
other members on the committee, to whom will be en- 
trusted the task of advertising Memphis and attracting 
industries to this city. About $50,000 has been raised 
with which to carry on this advertising campaign. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company has reopened 
its industrial office at Memphis. J. P. Harper is in 
charge. The company inaugurated this office before the 
financial depression, but discontinued it on that account. 
Mr. Harper will codperate with the Business Men’s Club 
in attracting new industries to Memphis and will have 
charge of the industrial work of the entire southern 
system. The reopening of this office is regarded as an- 
other of the signs indicating the return of prosperity in 
the South. 

The Rock Island system opened its terminals at Hurl- 
burt, west of Memphis. Their cost is estimated at from 
$175,000 to $250,000. 

The Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Company has arranged 
to resume at its second mill in Memphis. This company 
has been operating but one of its mills for two years. 
A handle factory will be established at Imboden, 
Ark. 

Hugh Ford, a member of the Pioneer Pole & Shaft 
Company, is in Memphis to take charge of the timber 
department of that concern. Prior to coming to Mem- 
phis Mr. Ford was manager of the factory of the com- 
pany at Akron, Ohio. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, has returned 
from a business trip. 

W. B. Morgan, secretary and treasurer of the Ander- 


son-l'ully Company, is back after a trip to New Orleans, 
La. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 16.—October, so far, has been 
the l)anner month for the year. The car shortage situa- 
tion, which was so annoying, has been considerably re- 
lieved. Loeally there has been little trouble during the 
last week in securing cars, but considerable difficulty has 
been experienced at mills located at isolated points. 

October was a good month with retailers and con- 
traciors and if business during November continues at 
the present pace, there will be no cause for complaint. 
Builling aetivity is continuing later than usual. 

Woodenware manufacturers report much activity, and 
are behind with orders. There is an active demand for 
flooring, shipments of this stock also being behind the 
orders. The general run of orders is brisk and collections 
are reported good. 

furniture manufacturers have about all the business 
they can handle. October business showed improvement 
over September and November promises to do its full 
share towards keeping business booming. 

liigh grades of oak, plain and quartered, in both red 
and white, and poplar, were the leaders in the demands 
of ie week. There is a good call for all woods used in 
calinet making, also for cottonwood. An improvement 
is noted in demands for wagon oak for exportation. Ash 
1s siow. There is an improvement in basswood and chest- 
nui. Red gum and cypress are active. Hardwood stocks 
are considerably broken. Mills are all busy. There has 
ben an inerease in orders from railroads, 

_\\. V. Whitson, jr., of the Morford-Whitson Lumber 
Co upany, MeMinnville, was a visitor to the local market. 
during the week. 
_/\. S. Darrow, sales manager for the Gardner Wood 
Company, with offices in New York, was a Nashville 
Visitor last week. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘HARLOTTE, N. C., Nov. 16.—Demand on the local 
market the last ten days has increased and prices are 
good. Coarser grades in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are more in 
demand than are the higher grades, and local dealers 
are receiving orders as rapidly as they can be filled, and 
many are on the book. Collections are good. A. P. 
Rucker, general manager for the J. W. Lewis Lumber 
Company, one of the largest retail lumber concerns in 
this city, reports that his plant is doing an excellent 
business, It is ahead in orders and indications point to 
4 continued prosperous demand. This company for- 
merly conducted a manufacturing business also and had 
a large trade in building material, but the manufactur- 
ing plant recently was burned and has not been rebuilt. 


It will’ be decided the first of the year whether or not 
the manufacturing business will be resumed. 

Among recent visitors were William M. Godfrey, of 
William M. Godfrey & Co., Cheraw; C. T. Baker, of the 
Dickerson & Baker Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
and J. F. Alexander, of Lylesville. 

John H. Finney, of Atlanta, Ga., secretary of the 
Southern Appalachian Forest Association, recently ad- 
dressed the Greater Charlotte Club, of this city, on the 
subject of forest preservation. He presented an abund- 
ance of facts relative to the importance of preserving 
the forests. 

The Gate City Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Greensboro, after having been closed since May, has 
resumed operations on full time. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 16.—Manufacturers and 
other business men of this city are thoroughly aroused 
over the recent dynamiting of the planing mill and other 
buildings of Albert Von Spreckleson, and as a result a 
reward of $10,000 has been offered for information lead- 
ing to the arrest and conviction of the men guilty of 
the outrages. 

Of this sum $5,000 was appropriated by the city coun- 
cil last night and become available immediately. The 
remaining $5,000 has been subscribed by business men. 
Mayor Bookwalter is advertising the fact that the big 
reward is ready. 

October 24, promptly at midnight, four buildings in 
different sections were dynamited. Two of these were 
buildings owned by Mr. Von Spreckleson. The others 
were the Carnegie branch library building and the Cen- 
tral Union telephone building, for which he had the con- 
tracts. Prior to the outrages he had trouble with labor 
interests. 

A downtown office has been established by the Bran- 
num-Keene Lumber Company at 413 Builders’ Exchange. 
The company has three retail yards, all of which are at 
some distance from the downtown business district. 

The W. P. Jungelaus Company is building a brick 
addition to its plant in Massachusetts avenue. 

An office has been opened at 403 Indiana Pythian 
building by the R. A. Hooten Lumber Company, formerly 
of Terre Haute. The company is a manufacturer and 
wholesaler of Indiana hardwoods and cypress. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 


SoutH BEnp, Inp., Nov. 15.—Workmen are excavat- 
ing for the foundation of a 280-foot addition to the 
foundry of the Dodge Manufacturing Company, of 
Mishawaka. The building will be one story and con- 
structed to conform with the foundry in the north wing 
of the factory. The addition will be equipped with 
large electrical cranes, running the full length of the 
building.. It will be built along the most modern lines, 
the framework being constructed of steel. The com- 
pany contemplates the building of an addition to the 
machine shop. The company is cramped for room, more 
orders being received than the company is able to 
handle. New men are being employed every day and 
as soon as the new additions to the factory are com- 
pleted large additions will be made to the force. 

Burner & Co., of this city, contractors for the $250,000 
tractor plant now being built by the Rumely Company, 
of Laporte, will complete the structure within four 
weeks. The building, when completed, will accommo- 
date 1,000 men. 

South Bend is the headquarters _of the Studebaker 
Automobile Company, the office formerly located at 
Cleveland, Ohio, having been moved to this city. Hay- 
den Eames, general manager for the company, is in 
charge. Mr. Eames will move his family to South Bend. 

It is believed that the building permits of Mishawaka 
will reach for the year the $325,000 mark, which would 
be the highest in the history of that city. Permits for 
buildings erected or in course of construction to date 
amount to $303,612, which is the largest ever reached 
in the city’s history for the same length of time. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Nov. 16.—Next to the lumber industry 
of Ashland ranks that of the steel and iron, of which 
the following firms are large manufacturers: 

The Ashland Iron & Mining Company, large manu- 
facturer of pig iron etc., is running its entire plant and 
coke ovens full time. Very favorable reports are re- 
ceived from its office as to the present condition of 
business. It has lately received large contracts for its 
output at advanced prices. The company is erecting 
more buildings and extending its plant over more ground, 
which will enable it to employ a larger force of men 
than it has at present. 

The Ashland Steel Company has been making a steady 
run the last two months, with business good and a large 
number of orders which will enable them to run for 
some time. The output of its plant is shipped to various 
points in the United States. 

The Norton Iron Works Company, who is a large 
manufacturer of nails of all kinds and sizes, is running 
its plant full time and advise business as satisfactory 
number of orders which will enable it to run for 
the coming year. .This company employs a large force 
of men and has been increasing its number of workmen 
the last thirty days. 
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Band Mills, Complete Planing Mills and Dry Kilns 


Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


Abingdon, Va. and Judson, N. C. 
Daily Capacity, 150,000 


An assortment of our planing mill products in your yard 
means more business for you. 


No. 1 


Common 





Flooring 


In the past ninety days we have shipped to 
New York and Baltimore alone, upwards 
of 800,000’ of No. 1 Common Oak Floor- 
ing for Apartment Houses. 








If you cannot use straight cars of Oak Floor- 


ing we can finish out with anything you want 
in White Pine, Chestnut, Hemlock, Oak, or 
Poplar, rough or worked as wanted. 


Address all Correspondence 


WHITING 
LUMBER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
LAND TITLE BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 














FLOORING 
Kiln Dried _ End-Matched 
Bored * 


Hollow 
Polished 


















| J. A. WILKINSON 


SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 











Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Western ‘Union bth Bdition. VA.-TENN. 
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You Need 
No Stronger 
Arguments 


for prospective business 
than a stock of our 


W.VA. SOFT YELLOW 








POPLA 


It has the quality that will bring the customer to you whenever 
he needs anything in lumber. We are manufacturers and can 
furnish Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, 

se, Door and Window Jambs, Columns, Newels, Balusters, 
Spindles and Brackets, Oak and Maple Floori 


looring. 
ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. :: :: MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Prices Yours for the Asking 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 








WHITE 
OAK 


PILING 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK BILL 
TIMBER and other hardwoods. LONG 
SHIP TIMBER a specialty = 3 


THE PARKERSBURG MILL CO. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














J. W. ROMINE LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Lumber 


————— Ee 
Send in your inquiries for 
ss: HARDWOODS. : 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 








PARDEE & CURTIN LUMBER CO., 


Saies Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber. 











D. G. COURTNEY, “42¢287°™: 


MANUFACTURER OF 


POPLAR AND OAK LUMBER, R. R. TIES, 
BILL STUFF, TIGHT COOPERAGE STOCK. 








We want to move— 
100,000 feet 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
75,000 “‘ 4-4 No.3 Common Chestnut 


Special bills in White Pine and Oak. 
Send us your inquiries. 


GREENBRIER LUMBER COMPANY 
Neola, West Virginia. 








Hints for Retailers—— 


That will prove adaptable to ycur own business are 
found in the Realm of the Retailer—a i 

ing the best of Met L. Saley’s writings, Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
2 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 














The Job Iron & Steel Company is a large manufac- 
turer of various kinds of iron and steel. This company 
has been making great progress ever since its organiza- 
tion about a year ago, leasing the plant formerly known 
as the Ashland Sheet Mill. The present management 
advises business very satisfactory and its future pros- 
pects bright and encouraging. 

W. L. Watson, manager of the J. W. Mahan Lumber 
Company, Mahan, W. Va., spent a part of the week with 
his family here in the city. Mr. Watson advises business 
as satisfactory and the outlook very encouraging with 
his company. Mr. Watson has charge of the large band 
mill at Mahan, and states it is running steadily with 
expectation of a steady run this coming winter and 
spring. The company is receiving orders for all of its 
dry stock and future orders for lumber it is now putting 
on stick to ‘be shipped when in shipping condition. 

W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company reports business 
increasing and has more orders offered it for panel and 
high grade poplar than it is able to supply at present. 
It is operating its band mill at Ironton, Ohio, full time 
and its present timber supply will enable it to run until 
the first of the year. ‘The company is going to buy more 
timber this coming season than it did last, and figures 
that the demand and prices will warrant its doing so. 

W. A. Cool, of W. A. Cool & Son, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
a business caller in our eity this week. Mr. Cool advises 
business as good with his company and every indication 
of more business in 1910. He advises that Cleveland 
markets are greatly improved, and that the lumbermen 
of that city are much encouraged over future prospects 
for the lumber business. 

The Standard Planing Mill Company advises business 
as rushing and now has on hand a great many contracts 
for various buildings in this city and surrounding 
vicinity. James Kitchen, manager of the company, 
states business better and the outlook very encouraging 
for the spring season. 

The Breece Manufacturing Company, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has already let contracts for the rebuilding of its 
large veneer and spoke plant which was destroyed by fire 
a few days ago. The plant was entirely destroyed with 
a loss of about $100,000, covered by insurance. The 
company was just constructing another large building 
increasing their present capacity at the time of the fire. 
The company owns and operates a large veneering fac- 
tory at Kenova, W. Va., known as the Three States 
Manufacturing Company. This company does a large 
business and is under the management of Mr. Breece, 
who is located at Kenova, and he advises business satis- 
factory and prospects good for next year. The building 
at Portsmouth will be rushed to completion as fast as 
possible so the company can take care of the large 
amount of business it has on hand. 

L. C. Smith, of Cranor-Smith Lumber Company, Pres- 
tonsburg, Ky., was a business caller this week. Mr. 
Smith advises that his concern is receiving all the orders 
it can handle at the present time. The company makes 
a specialty of small dimension stock, shipping large 
amounts of this stock direct to the consumer. 





FROM SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, InpD., Nov. 18.—Business with the hard- 
wood lumber manufacturers of this section continues 
very active and the demand for common quartered oak 
never was better. Dry stocks are reported unusually 
searce. The demand for car oak is also very strong and 
has been for the last two or three weeks. The factories 
in this section are as a rule running full time and lum- 
ber manufacturers supply many of these woodworking 
plants. Inquiries are more numerous than they have 
been for some time, but collections are not up to the 
mark, Manufacturers are getting plenty of logs of good 
quality. Most of them used in this city come from 
nearby points in southern Indiana, southern Illinois and 
eastern” Kentucky, although a few come from points in 
Tennessee. 

The Jackson Lumber Company is erecting a large saw 
mill at Jackson, Tenn., and some of the buildings are 
nearly completed. This company has just been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $35,000, and the directors 
are Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Works; 
Louis Koss and W. C. Calhoun. It is expected the Jack- 
son mill will be tm operation by the first of the coming 
year, and will have a capacity of about 15,000 feet of 
lumber a day. 

F. G. Smith, of the Mossman Lumber Company, has 
returned from a business trip through the southern por- 
tion of this state. 

The big saw mill of the C. P. White Lumber Company, 
on the Illinois Central railroad at the edge of this city, is 
running full time and business is reported good. This 
company has just filed articles of incorporation and is 
capitalized at $50,000. The directors are Clark P. White, 
William T. White, Walter L. White and Roy C. White. 
The company moved its plant to this city about a year 
ago from Boonville, this state, and has been in operation 
for the last four months or more. 

The new saw mill of Young & Cutsinger, of this city, 
at Jackson, Tenn., is running full time and the company 
reports active business, Frank Cutsinger, of this firm, 
has returned fzofh Memphis and the Southwest. 

Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, of this city, has 
returned from Edinburg, in which city he spent a few 
days on business. He reports trade conditions in the 
central part of the state picking up well and thinks win- 
ter business will be heavy. 

The large saw mill of Thompson, Thayer & McCowen 
is running day. and night to catch up on orders. The 
average schedule is twenty hours a day. The plant was 
closed down several months this summer and as a result 
the firm’s stocks ran very low. 

The saw mill of Nickey & Son, at Princeton, is running 
full time, and trade in that section is reported the best 
_in several months. 


P. H. Reddinger, head of the Reddinger Caryijo 
Works on thte West Side, who. was recently operated on 
for appendicitis, has suffered a relapse and will be 
fined to the hospital for some time. 

Among those from Evansville who went to Chicag. 
attend the semiannual meeting of the National Ass 
tion of Furniture Manufacturers were A. F. Karges 
the Karges Furniture Company; Benjamin Bosse, of 
Globe and World Companies; H. J. Rusche, of 
Specialty Furniture Company; Hugh C. Schmitt, of 
Stoltz-Schmitt Furniture Company; H. H. Schu, of 
Crescent Furniture Company; Edward Ploeger, of 
Bosse Furniture Company; Charles Frisse, of the W 
Furniture Company, and Congressman John W. Boe! 
of the Indiana Stove Works. 

Mayor-Elect J. H. Moeller, of Mt. Vernon, well kn. yn 
lumber and stave manufacturer of that city, was in |i 
city a few days ago on business. He will take the cxth 
of office as mayor the first of the new year. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber (...0- 
pany, has returned from a trip on the road and rep..is 
business improving constantly. 

Charles Lieb, of the Rockport Box Manufactur 
Company, at Rockport, was a business visitor a few duys 
ago. 

Friends of Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, would like 
to see him-‘on the ticket for state representative joxt 
year. He could get the nomination for the asking. 
Frank P. Euler is also being boomed for the same 
office. Mr. Maley is a democrat, while Mr. Euler is a 
republican. 

The car shortage is still a serious problem to lumber 
manufacturers and shippers in this section and is becom- 
ing more grave each week, according to shippers. Rail- 
road companies continue to repair their old cars, in some 
instances the repair shops being operated overtime. Re. 
garding the situation Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & 
Wertz, says: 

The manufacturers in towns that have but one railroad 
are feeling the effects of the car shortage more than we 
are in a city the size of Evansville that has several rail- 
roads, as Grammer, for example. We have a large mill 
there and are often forced to wait four to six days for 
2 car and sometimes we are forced to take a flat car when 
we want a box car. The effects of the car shortage are 
being felt more and more each day and it looks very serious 
to the shippers. Railroad officials have told me that the 
ear shortage in reality has just begun and that the worst 
is yet to come. I hope they are mistaken. 

Furniture manufacturers who do a large business in 
the South and Southwest report that they are being 
greatly handicapped in being unable to get cars to move 
their stuff. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 16.—Business is good in every 
branch of the hardwood market. There is a strong 
demand for plain and quarter sawed white oak and 
chestnut. Poplar remains a strong feature of the 
market. 

The J. Dornette & Bro. Company, manufacturer of 
desks and office furniture, is experimenting with willow 
for drawer bottoms, having heretofore used rotary cut 
manufactured stock for this purpose, as well as bass- 
wood. For drawer sides ret gum is in use, where 
formerly nothing but plain oak would be accepted. 

Cooperage is steadily improving, and much activity is 
reported among the manufacturers of tight work. Oak 
staves are receiving more attention from buyers than for 
two years. Heavy cooperage i; slow, the condition of 
the market being caused by the use of steel in building 
the huge casks or caissons used by the brewers. 

O. B. Bannister, of Terre Haute, Ind., entertained the 
Wheel Club, of which he is president, at the Sinton hotel 
with an elegant dinner December*10. 

C. D. Fridman, of New Richmond, Ohio, was in this 
city recently on business connected with his house. 

J. H. Keyes, president of the Kentucky Lumber Com- 
pany, of Terre Haute, Ind., recently paid a visit to the 
Cincinnati headquarters of that company. 

é T. B. Stone is visiting at his old home in McKeesport, 

‘a. 
W. A. Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, is in the East 
studying export conditions. 

W. B. Barksdale, of Memphis, Tenn., stopped in Civ 
cinnati a few days to greet old friends on his way hom: 

Richard Bartlett, representing the J. J. Newman Lum 
ber Company, of St. Louis, in this territory, was visitiug 
the trade looking up orders. 

Clif S. Walker, president of the Bayou Land & Lum- 
ber Company, left this evening for a stay of about ts 
days in the timber lands of Louisiana. He was accor’ 
panied by several Cincinnati capitalists, who will vis'' 
the timber lands under the guidance of Mr. Walker, 21‘ 
will probably invest. 

Edward F. Keidel is representing the Midland Lumb: * 
Company, which recently opened offices in the Tracti 
building. 

Among callers at the headquarters of the Hardwoo'! 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States the la*' 
week were James Boyd, of New Orleans, La.; A. 
Bolander, of the A. C. Bolander Company, Danville, K 
and C. H. Loveland, of Winchester, Ky. 

H. H. Devoss, of the H. V. Curll Lumber Company, © 
Pittsburg, Pa., is in this city ona selling trip. He say 
business with his company is good. 

Joseph Bolser, of Blackburn & Bolser, says business i* 
satisfactory with his concern, and looks for a continuance: 
of prosperous conditions, 

‘*Clint’’ Crane says business at the plant of C. Cran‘ 
& Co. is good. All the mills are running at the east en‘ 
plant, where 250,000 feet of hardwoods are cut every te! 
hours. He is an enthusiast on the improvement of the 
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Ohio river, and will attend the rivers and harbors con- 
gress at Washington, D. C., December 8, 9 and 10, as 4 
member of the Cincinnati delegation, which will be com- 
posed of five hundred of Cincinnati’s leading business 


It is the intention to make this 


men and manufacturers. 
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the grestest delegation that ever went from Cincinnati. 
The de!-gation will present the resolutions of the Ohio 
Valley ‘provement Association, which met in Cincinnati 
Octobe: 14-15, to President W. H. Taft, and to the 
speaker Cannon of the House of Representatives and 
the nev’ chairman of the rivers and harbors committee 
of Cony “ess. 

The ~wann-Day Lumber Company, of Winchester and 
Lexing: u, Ky., has secured quarters in the First Na- 
tional |:ank building, and will open an office December 
1, with ©. ‘Matt’? Clark in charge. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLu.BuUS, OHIO, Nov. 16.—The feature of the lumber 
trade i. central Ohio during the last week was the 
impetus given the yard trade because of the favorable 
weather for building operations. The result was to:stif- 
fen prices in yellow pine and building materials gen- 
erally. 

During October 174 permits were issued for buildings, 
estimated to cost $386,885. For October last year 140 
permits were issued, at an estimated cost of $305,555. 
October was the third largest month of this year, being 
surpassed by March and June only. 

Manufacturers are optimistic over the outlook for the 
coming year and are making preparations for a large 
increase in business. All the big factories of this city 
are being operated full time and in many cases facilities 
have been enlarged. ‘The scarcity of laborers may cause 
some trouble in manufacturing circles as there is em- 
ployment for every man who wants work. 

Factories making mine equipment, mill equipment, fur- 
niture, agricultural implements, vehicles, and in fact 
every line are in good shape for the rush and many of 
the managements believe that 1910 will almost equal 1907 
in volume of output. Prices are up to the 1907 level. 

Another good feature of the market is the disposition 
on the part of manufacturers to place larger orders and 
to take a large.supply on existing contracts. The rule is 
for rushing shipments instead of stringing them along 
for a long time as was the rule. The telegraph is called 
into use to hurry orders. Railroads and furniture fac- 
tories are in the market for a larger supply and there is 
a good demand for heavy construction timbers. 

The increasing car shortage is the only drawback to 
a lively trade. The shortage affects the business from 
the extreme South to the upper peninsula of Michigan. 
Prices are firm in all varieties and in most of the grades. 
One of the best features of the Ohio market is the fact 
that demand is uniform for all grades. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company reports all grades 
in good demand and no accumulation in the lower grades. 
F. B. Pryor, manager of the western division of sales for 
this company, attended a meeting of the company’s rep- 
resentatives at the home office recently. 

H. D. Brasher reports a slight advance in the shingle 
market due to the open weather which has caused renewed 
buying on the part of retailers and contractors. He 
reports that the majority of the trade desires immediate 
delivery. The yellow pine market has not changed mate- 
tially, except a strengthening from the Southwest. L. 
A. Brasher, representing H. D. Brasher, is touring the 
northern part of Ohio. 

John !. Gobey, head of the lumber concern bearing his 
name, returned recently from a two weeks’ trip through 
the South. He stopped at Nashville, Tenn., and points 
in Missivsippi and Louisiana. He was in New Orleans 
for almost a week, checking up his rebates in the 2-cent 
overcharye. Mr. Gobey reports that conditions in the 
South 2re looking good. Stocks are surprisingly small. 
He says that many millmen are holding off for higher 
quotatic The car shortage, he noted, is worse in the 
South, Local buying has been steady and orders are 
coming in well. Yellow pine is in good demand. Mr. 
Gobey looks for a good increase in price by January 1. 

C.G. \ieLaughlin, of the McLaughlin-Hoffman Lumber 
Compan:, says demand from the domestic trade is hold- 
ing its vn and that railroads are buying-more. Prices 
are firm:: in yellow pine and some varieties of hardwoods. 
The bes. feature is dimensicn. Poplar is also firmer. 

Georg B. Jobson, secretary of the A. C. Davis Lumber 
Compan. has returned from a-two weeks’ selling trip 
through .he East. He reports a weak market in some 
section: 

A. C, Davis, of the lumber company bearing his name, 
— rders steady in the wholesale trade and prices 

mechan: +}, 

H. C. Buskirk, of the General Lumber Company, says 
orders | 2 coming in satisfactorily and that prospects are 
bright. The tendency of prices is to strengthen. 

T. J. White, western. representative for Bennett & 
Witte, 18 called to Ripley recently to attend the funeral 

of his sister, Mr. White makes his headquarters at 
Moline, 11], 

Georce F. Bareis, a retailer of Canal Winchester, was 
@ recen’ visitor in Columbus. 

Repo. s compiled from Ohio, West Virginia and western 
Pennsy!vania for the week ending November 10 show that 
Contracts awarded amounted to $1,016,000 as compared 
with $1,569,000 in the corresponding week in 1908 and 
$491,000 in 1907. 

., The Yellow Pine Lumber Company, of Coal Grove, has 
its large band mill running. The large concrete dam at 
that place, said to be one of the largest of its kind in the 
Country, will be completed soon. 

: H. R. Allen reports trade for the last three weeks to 
_ been very good. He is of the opinion that the 

‘mand for transit stock is better than for mill supplies. 

The H. R. Allen Lumber Company has en Ralph 
eck, formerly with the Great Southern Lumber Company, 
48 traveling salesman. 

“ok L. Whitacre, of the lumber company bearing his 
m me, reports business steady and inquities more nu- 
‘rous. Tle looks for better business after January 1. 


WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Nov. 16.—‘‘If you will furnish 
us with a few cars of high grade 24-, 26- or 30-inch pop- 
lar immediately we will pay $112 a thousand for it,’’ 
remarked a prominent manufacturer of Chicago to a 
representative of one of the large concerns of this state 
last week... From all reports this is one of the highest 
prices offered for this grade of lumber in the last three 
years, and proves conclusively that the price list is 
rapidly reaching highwater mark. But this quick move- 
ment of prices also produces danger to the trade. For 
instance since trade opened up so generally the mills 
have sold so closely that many of them are entirely out 
of dry stock, and it is not uncommon for a mill manager 
to inform his representatives that there is nothing to otter 
in the way of dry stock for immediate shipment. This 
condition will of course tend to put prices higher and 
produce an uneasiness among dealers that otherwise 
would be avoided if the mills had enough stock to supply 
the demand and keep it moving. However, many of the 
dealers feel confident that by January 1 there will be 
enough stock on hand to fill all orders for spring delivery. 

Once in a while a dealer is found who complains of a 
car shortage, and that he is unable to move his consign- 
ments on time. This seems to bring up a peculiar condi- 
tion of affairs, and develops the fact that when a shipper 
has a consignment of say ten cars for Chicago or the 
West he can have it moved on a day’s notice; when it is 
headed for the East he finds himself confronted by all 
sorts of embarrassing situations. This is explained by 
the fact that when a consignment is on its way to Chicago 
the railroads are anxious to handle it, as they are rushing 
all the empties they can get westward to handle the grain 
trade, and it is better to send the cars loaded than empty. 
To the East it is different; and as all the lines are en- 
deavoring to move their cars the other way it is a diffi- 
cult matter to cause them to ‘‘face about’’ unless ship- 
ment is large enough to justify them in taking hold of it 
profitably. 

Building operations continue to increase, and the local 
dealers seem to have about all the business they can con- 
veniently handle. Contracts are being let daily which 
keeps the amount of building under way close to the 
$500,000 mark. 

C. C. Watterson has returned from an extended trip 
through the South. While inspecting a plant in Tennes- 
see the huge boiler exploded, killing four men and wound- 
ing several. Mr. Watterson’s escape was. miraculous, as 
he was directly in line with the flying pieces of the 
broken boiler. 

George P. Morgan, with the W. S. Mercereau Lumber 
Company, this city, has returned from the interior of the f 
, where he has been closing big contracts with the 
mills. 

J. C. West, with the Midland Lumber Company, this 
city, is home from a ten days’ trip along the Lakes and 
through Michigan and Illinois. He reports business on 
the increase at all points. 

A. R. Adair, until recently connected with the Henry 
C. Jackson Company, this city, is in Virginia, where he 
will take a responsible position with a big lumbering | 


“ihamest Ross, with the Fenwick Lumber Company, this Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


state, left Monday for Buffalo, N. Y., and points along 
find our methods of delivering at car- 


the Lakes. 
KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 16.—Members of the Hard- 
MAPLE AND BEECH 


wood Club are anxiously awaiting the outcome of the 


first annual election next week. It is expected that either 
A. E. Norman, president of the Norman Lumber Com- 
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pany, now the head of the club, or T. M. Brown, of 
W. P. Brown & Sons, will be elected president. 
Lumbermen are taking deep interest in the revision of 
the tax laws of the state, which subject will be taken up 
at the next session of the legislature, beginning in Janu- 
ary. An amendment to the constitution, which now re- 
quires uniform taxation of all property, is expected, 
whereby it will be possible to classify property and tax 
it according to classes. C. R. Mengel, of Louisville, 
attended a meeting of the tax commission, of which he 
is a member, in Frankfort yesterday. The report of the 
commission was drawn up and will be the basis of recom- 
mendation to the legislature by Governor Willson. Mr. 
Mengel and W. F. Schuerman, a furniture manufacturer 
of Carrollton, form the subcommittee on manufactures, 
and John B. Atkinson, of Earlington, and J. C. C. Mayo, 
of Paintsville, both large owners of timber, are the sub- 
committee on lumber. The Hardwood Club has discussed 
the revision question, and though it has taken no definite 


ti th tt jority of th b [ 
believed to favor the change | NORTON LUMBER CO. 


Owen Moffett, of the Moffett-Bowaman Lumber Com- RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


pany, of Madison, Ind., was in Louisville recently. Mr. 


Moffett said that his company would move shortly to 
Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 
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Memphis, and would open a yard and possibly erect a 
saw mill, The concern will deal exclusively in hardwoods, 
as heretofore. 

F. H. Wade, a hardwood broker of Indianapolis, was in 
this city recently and called on W. P. Brown & Son. 
Mr. Wade said that Indianapolis business was looking up. 
T. M. Brown, of the firm mentioned, said that the demand 
is continuing heavy and prices are showing an upward 
tendency. 

As J. C. Wickliffe, secretary of C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company, who has been in the Bahama islands, was prob- 
ably on shipboard en route home when the recent storms 
struck the West Indies, those at the local offices of the 
company are anxious to hear from him. 
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E. L. Hughes & Co., millwork and lumber concern 
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machinery. The shop will take care of special items cae OS eet ae One Million Feet of Oak 


ordered which are not carried in stock. W. W. Jett, 
president of the company, said that local business has 
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MICHIGAN MAPLE - 


It is not so many years ago that Michigan 
maple was a drug on the market. Pine was 
the thing in the Wolverine state, while maple 
was one of the discards.among other varieties 
of timber. As settlement penetrated north- 
ward and hardwood lands began to be cleared 
small local mills began to cut sugar or rock 
maple for flooring. The writer remembers 
when maple flooring came to Chicago in hooker 
jags, in the nature of experiment, and hard- 
wood dealers began to carry a little in stock, 
which was sold in driblets, generally with 
much urgency on the part of the dealers. It 
was a process of promotion. As timber owners 
enlarged their operations in pine logs they 
found vast growths of maple on the hardwood 
ridges, and conjectured about its possible 
future utilization. Later, as the demand for 
maple flooring grew, experts in the larger man- 
ufacturing centers began to invent and apply 
machinery for the working out of maple floor- 
ing. Thus the demand for such product devel- 
oped by the perfection of outturn, and became 
an important factor in trade. This promoted 
the cutting of maple and it became an impor- 
tant industry. As the flooring trade increased, 
logs had to be supplied in enlarging quantity. 
Lumber at the mills accumulated. Maple 
stumpage acquired a value. How to extend 
the use of maple beyond the mere flooring 
equipment became the vital question. Not all 
the lumber produced could be utilized as floor- 
ing. Necessity, the mother of invention, con- 
trived a variety of uses, to which it was dis- 
covered the wood was eminently adapted. 
Among these were furniture making, including 
a specialty in school furniture. It was found 
that a large percentage of the mill product was 
birdseye and curly maple. These unique beau- 
ties were specially adapted to fine furniture, 
which bore a high price. Subsequently it was 
found that such lumber could be worked into 
furniture, so thatthe finished product could be 
afforded at prices within the reach of all. The 
response was a growing popularity. As time 
passed the output of maple lumber increased, 
while the ingenuity of the machine makers, 
and the promotive skill and energy of the man- 
ufacturers, evolved a great variety of uses for 
hard maple by which all grades of logs have 
been utilized at a profit. From a small initia- 
tive the maple industry has become a great 
factor in the Michigan lumber business. It is 
converting a wealth of raw material into profit 
that otherwise would have been burned in the 
process of clearing farms or have been devoted 
in part to cordwood. Michigan maple has an 
excellent quality peculiarly its own. The cli- 
mate of the state, softened and made humid 
by the proximity of the great lakes, promotes 
a free and perfect growth. Because of. this 
it has acquired a world wide fame, and manu- 
facturers of Michigan maple find that its name 
is a veritable advertisement of the goods which 
are wrought out of their celebrated wood. 

(To be continued.) 





Hughes Moore, well known local yellow pine broker, 
said that the demand is only moderate, and that buying 
is confined for the present to odds and ends which are 
needed to complete the season’s trade. He expects a 
better market here after January 1. 

Judge Charles F. Moore, president of the New York 
Traffic Club, will address the local Traffic & Transporta- 
tion Club at its annual meeting next March. 

Miss Hettie Roberts, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Hiram 
P. Roberts, one of the officers of the Mengel Box Com- 
pany and a well known lumberman, is making her debut 
this winter. Her parents gave a theater party in her 
honor at Macauley’s last night to see David Warfield. 

The annual report of the chief of engineers of the 
United States shows that a good deal of work has been 
done in the improvement of the Ohio river. The im- 
provements at Louisville practically have been com- 
pleted, so that there is now a 9-foot stage between this 
city and Madison, Ind. The Kentucky river, which is 
much used by lumbermen for transporting logs, has had 
in all $3,000,000 spent on it, and a further expenditure 
of $415,000 for lock No. 14 is recommended. Three 
locks and dams on the Big Sandy river have been com- 
pleted and opened to navigation. 

In order to boost the improvement of the Ohio river 
at the convention of the National Rivers & Harbors 
Congress at Washington, D. C., December 8, the Board 
of Trade and the Commercial Club have called a mass 
meeting at the Gayety theater for the purpose of organ- 
izing the largest delegation ever sent to the convention. 
S. A. Thompson, of the national organization, will make 
an address. 

Forest fires which broke out in Butler county came 
near causing the destruction of Aberdeen, a small town. 
Assistance was sent to it from Morgantown, and helped 
to keep the flames from the town, and a heavy rain 
finally came to the relief of the besieged villagers, 

The Kentucky & Indiana Bridge & Railroad Company, 
which operates a belt line in Louisville, has filed an 
amendment to its charter extending its scope and in- 
creasing its debt limit to $10,000,000. The company 
intends to better its facilities. 

The Robinson Hardwood Company, which was prepar- 
ing to incorporate in this city, and which had already 
begun business, was bought out last week by new in- 
terests, which formed the A. Z. Haas Lumber Company. 
The new concern has incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. The company has as its president A. Z. 
Haas, of Fayetteville, Tenn.; E. S. Haas, of Vincennes, 
Ind., is secretary and treasurer, and Charles H. Stotz, 
of Louisville, is general manager, a position similar to 
the one he held with the Robinson Hardwood Company. 
The new concern will deal chiefly in hardwoods, but will 
have no local yard. Its offices will be in the Keller 
building. E. Z. Haas will not be actively interested in 
the company, having retired from the Williams-Haas 
Lumber Company at Fayetteville, but E. S. Haas, who 
was formerly with the Marion Hardwood Company, of 
Marion, Ind., will with Mr. Stotz be actively engaged. 
The yellow pine interests which the Robinson Hardwood 
Company was to have looked after will be taken over by 
Warren Birnbaum, who will represent the Robinson Lum- 
ber, Veneer & Box Company, of New Orleans, in this 
city. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—The Emporium Lumber 
Company is running its three saw mills in Potter county, 
Pennsylvania, day and night. President Sykes goes to 
the Vermont mills of the company in a few days, after 
which he will look over the new Adirondack tract of 
hardwood. The plan now is not to cut any lumber there 
this winter, but about 10,000 cords of pulpwood will be 
cut for rafting down the Grass river to market. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Company is adding 
to the outfit of the city office, which is now much larger 
than it used to be. A fine tract of oak and poplar timber 
lately has been bought in Kentucky for early removal. 

F. W. Vetter reports that his best sellers are oak, 
maple and poplar, with poplar moving out so fast that 
it is hard to get enough to make up for the outgo. 


He is of the opinion that oak prices ought to be higher - 


and they would be if he made them all. 

The business of O. E. Yeager is good enough for his 
chestnut stock to need additions, which he has been 
putting in lately, together with other southern lumber. 
Cars are sometimes hard to get in that trade, but hard 
work digs them out. 

Scatcherd & Son find the oak trade leading all others 
and are trying to cater to it, though the log situation in 
the Southwest is a hard one, the price of them seeming 
to go up much faster than the price of lumber. 


~~ 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE, 


BrisToL, TENN., Nov. 18.—The lull that began two 
weeks ago continues. However, it is expected that after 
January 1 business will be brisk. 

Although many of the smaller mills have closed, the 
large ones are nearly all running. The dry season has 
stopped one or two band mills. 

H. R. “Kélly, of the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, 
Minn., with offices in Atlanta, Ga., visited Bristol lum- 
bermen this week. Other machinery and supply men 
among the lumbermen in Bristol this week were: 
E. Johnson, of the Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, 
and R. H. Newman, of the Simonds Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 

E. P. Lewis, of the Morton, Lewis, Willey Lumber 
Company, has arrived from Grand Rapids, Mich. Since 
the company cut out its timber and closed its Bristol 
band mill.it has been disposing of the locomotives and 
cars of the Holston Valley railway, and has offered the 
road for sale. This week it sold one of its locomotives, 





leaving five more in the shops. It sold to the Rocicastle 
Lumber Lompany, of this city, fifteen logging aid fiat 
ears, to be shipped to the new mill of the comp:ny at 
Meek, Ky. 

J. M. Mathews, a well known Georgia lumbermin and 
secretary and manager of the Mathews Lumbe: Con. 
pany, of Macon, and an official of the Stetson { umber 
Company, of Arlington, Ga., was a visitor on the /risto] 
market this week. 

The railroads say they have all they can hand! with. 
out a car famine. Among traffic men in this ¢''y this 
week was W. R. Singleton, of the Cincinnati, Hilton 
& Dayton and the Interstate Dispatch. 

W. W. Dempsey, of Johnstown, Pa.,-well knoy . east- 
ern buyer, spent several days in Bristol this week and 
left some orders for immediate shipment. 

The big belting tannery of Charles A. Schieren & Co,, 
in this city, which is the home of the famous S-hieren 
belting, is busier than it has been for a long time, indi- 
cating much activity in industrial lines all over the 
eountry. The company’s business is not confined to this 
country, but it has a good trade from all of the ‘oreign 
countries, and every country has tested the merits of 
the famous Schieren belting. 

M.,N. Offutt, of the Rockcastle Lumber Company, is 
ill of typhoid fever at Huntington, W. Va. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES 


Boyne, Micu., Nov. 15.—C. J. Peterson, of Butters. 
ville, has bought the saw mill of the Mallor Company, 
near Hamlin, which will be used in cutting the timber 


recently bought of the Butters Salt & Lumber Company, 
consisting of about 6,000,000 feet. 

As much timber will be moved by lake as possible 
before the close of navigation. It is expected the White 
fleet will be able to make another round trip. 

Several mills are now running night shifts to keep up 
with the- demand. 

J. T. Wylie, of Saginaw, was a visitor in this city dur- 
ing the week. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. White were in Chicago a few 
days last week. 


GOPHER STATE NEWS. 


Big Demand for Storm Sash—Four Concerns Move 
from St. Paul to Minneapolis—Building 
Reports Show Increases. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—Dealers who failed to 
take advantage of the prolonged spell of Indian summer 
are rushing in small orders for materials in a manner to 
help boost the lumber trade. Storm sash is in the lead, 
and materials for small repairs help to bring the aggre- 
gate up to fair proportions. In the northern woods the 
snow came too early for loggers. 

Building reports from 100 cities all over the country 
showed that the average increase for October over the 
corresponding month a year ago was 1.6 percent. The 
increase for Minneapolis was 4.5. The total cost for 
the month was $1,035,835. 

Facilities for handling lumber from this city have 
appealed to four important lumber concerns, with the 
result that they have decided to change headquarters 
from St. Paul to this city. Two of these concerns are 
the Citizen’s Lumber Company and the North American 
Lumber & Supply Company. They operate fifty or more 
line yards in western Canada. The Pioneer |umber 
Company, operating line yards with Lethridge as a cel- 
ter, and the Reliance Lumber Company, the other two 
concerns, will move to this city February 1. 

With the closing of the Carpenter-Lamb, Itasca, and 
Bovey-DeLaittre saw mills Saturday night, the sawing 
season came to an end for this year. The output of 
lumber will exceed that of last year by at least 60,()0,000 
feet, amounting in all to 250,000,000 feet. ; 

The A. C. Smith and Northland Pine companies’ mills 
closed about two weeks ago. 

E. F. Latta, of the Eatonville Lumber Company, 
Eatonville, Wash., has opened offices in the imber 
Exchange as selling representative in this city. 

Arrangements have been made to hold the annu*! com 
vention of the Northwestern Cement Products Ass0- 
ciation in the auditorium at St. Paul, March 1 to % 


neal 


inclusive. This building has a seating capacity of 10,500. 
C. P. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse — 
Company, Minneapolis, has returned from the ‘aciie 


coast, where he found the lumber business boomin. He 
studied conditions carefully and said that the trade pre 
well fixed. Cargo business was on the increa° 40 
prices were nearing the top notch. 


E. L. Clark, of Chicago, president of the Northy «sterm 


Cedarmen’s Association, was in Minneapolis las' we 
He will soon announce the date for the «7a 
convention. _— 
The opening speech at the conference on the inhi 
of employers in New York, November 22 and ey 


be made by George M. Gillette, president of the 
apolis. Steel & Machinery Company. 

‘*Tommy’’ Shevlin, of this city, assisted in coo 
the Yale football warriors and the result was show? YY 
Saturday’s score. 

C. M. Crego, of the William Musser Lumber & — 
facturing Company, Spokane, Wash., on a recent an 
to this city, extolled the progress being made by - 
Inland Empire companies. The increase in the mi 
raising industry has helped the lumbermen as the dema 
for box material is increasing. 
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“FROM THE EMPIRE STATE. 


substcntial Gain In Metropolitan District Building 
i‘ermits—Coasters in Demand for South- 
ern Trade— Erie Canali Closes. 


New York, Nov. 16.—A substantial gain was made 
jast week in the number of building permits filed. Six- 
teen permits were filed in the borough of Manhattan, 
costing $2,467,000; thirty-six in the Bronx, costing $819,- 
390; 206 in Brooklyn, costing $1,326,400, and sixty-seven 
in Quevns, costing $319,900. The total number of per- 
mits from January 1 to date is 16,205, valued at $215,- 
760,000, as compared with 10,330 permits, costing $133,- 
108,400, for the corresponding period of last year. 

W. G. Frost, of White, Frost & White, 1 Madison 
avenue, finds better demand for white pine and North 
Carolina pine. He says the outlook is much better and 
retailers are not so reluctant in placing their orders. 
Guy White, of the North Tonawanda office, is in the 
city today. 

The Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company, 17 Battery 
place, with large yellow pine mills in the South, has 
opened a branch wholesale yard at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
in charge of S. I. Wood, formerly of Norfolk, Va. This 
yard is well located on Staten Island sound, with ex- 
vellent water facilities, and will be used for distribut- 
ing its yellow pine in carload lots to the company’s trade 
in this section. The Perth Amboy office is located at 
198 Smith street. 

J. M. Hastings, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., and president of the Davison 
Lumber Company, Limited, 1 Madison avenue, spent two 
days in this city last week with M. W. Teufel, local 
manager and director. 

A large schedule for lumber supplies for the local 
navy yard is in the hands of local retailers for bids. 
It consists of 100,000 feet of white oak, 100,000 feet 
2x9 spruce, 50,000 feet 1x3 spruce and 115,000 feet 
white pine. 

J. B. Mitchell, local representative of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Company, 18 Broadway, is in the South 
on one of his regular fall hunting trips. Mr. Mitchell 
finds time to take a short vacation every fall, and usually 
asks some of his friends to accompany him. This time 
the party included W. S. Van Clief, Port Richmond, and 
J. B. Guest, of the New Rochelle Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
Broadway and Twenty-fifth street, is visiting cypress 
nills in Georgia and Louisiana. The company reports 
an increase in the demand for cypress. 

E. S. Loomis, of the Blanchard Lumber Company, 11 
Broadway, is on a trip to the company’s spruce opera- 
tions in Maine. 

The John R. Carpenter Company, the large retail con- 
cern of Jamaica, L. I., has bought the yard property 


of the Lynbrook Lumber Company, Lynbrook, L. L., 
which it will use as a branch for storage and distribut- 
ing purposes. 

Gilbert H. Shepard, Fifth avenue and Twenty-sixth 


street, has just returned from a trip south, where he has 
been visiting North Carolina and cypress mills whose 


outputs are handled by him in this market. He says 
cypress mills are very busy and not anxious about book- 
ing business far ahead. 

, The snnual rush to ship cargoes of lumber and stone 
Tom } 


rthern ports before they are closed for the 
vas noted Friday at City Island, at which point 
han twenty-seven schooners passed in with car- 


winter 
no less 


goes bund for this city. Shipments of lumber are 
being ‘ispatehed in all the available bottoms along 
the Ke:nebee and Nova Scotia shipping ports. Few 
vessels ‘hat have arrived in the last two weeks are re- 


turning north, many of them being ordered to winter 


here or are being chartered here for the Virginia lumber 
and cor wood trade. 

The i.usiness of the C. H. O’Neill Lumber Company, 
Jersey City, whose yard was recently destroyed by fire, 
has ben merged with that of Vanderbeek & Sons. It is 
undersisod to be the intention of the Vanderbeek in- 
terests to rebuild and restock the burned yard, to be 
Operate | as a branch, with G. F. Farrell in charge. The 
“oy as formerly manager for the C. H. O’Neill Lum- 
ver Uc pany. 

W. .. Bennett, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
passe’ through this city today. Other visitors were 
~ - H. \arren, Whaley-Warren Lumber Company, Bristol, 
enn. 


Clem Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. F. Henson, 





Hensc & Pierson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lewis Dill, Lewis 
Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Robert C. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphis, Pa.; Hugh MeLean, Hugh Melean Lumber 
Comp y, Buffalo, N. Y., and A. J. Cadwallader, George 
Craig © Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

Novi Tonawanpa, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The season on 
the E-ie canal eame to a close last night, and Canal 
Collee‘or Turner K. Williams’ report shows that quanti- 
ties of the two most important commodities handled at 
deed uawandas, namely lumber and pig iron, were con- 


ly in excess of last year’s shipments. During the 
Season a total of 66,875,194 feet of lumber was for- 
— as again 60,641,274 feet for last year. While 

® amount forwarded during the last season was in ex- 
oo of that recorded in 1908, it was many million feet 
°ss than for any other year since 1873, when a trifle 
over 59,000,000 feet was shipped from the Tonawandas 
over ihe canal. With the exception of the last two 
a and 1873 no year during the interim has shown 

© shipment of less than 100,000,000 feet, while for 


several years over 350,000,000 feet was recorded. The 


* largest year in the history of the Tonawandas was 1884, 


when 380,000,000 feet was shipped from the local port 

over the canal. Had the season continued this year until 

December 1, like last year, the total for 1909 would 

probably have been at least 10,000,000 feet greater. 
Shipments for each year since 1873: 





Feet Feet. 
\ Pee 89,273,2 iam ae-one baw 286,329,300 
eS bo SG, BLIGE! errr 210,110,532 
) See 120,650,762 | 1804........s006 202,110,900 
pS 165,545,7 See a 185,508,352 
> ara 188,400,335 | 1897..........0. 218,576,701 
| Ray 173,085,467 | 18908............ 184,709,746 
Sars 206,442,542 | 1899.........%.. 174,294,366 
ee ee eee 291,066,000 | 1900............ 154,175,103 
Bs 644-602 awe 328,886,395 | 1901..........6. 5,838,854 
SDs 600,.069004% TY EG eee 159,721,5 
. ea $24,528,266 | 1003.........20. 157,377,155 
ee eer 855,230,301 | 1904.........00. 135,011,655 
eae ie Fe OSE See 155,364,249 
WEE Sa. &.& 0 -aco Doin $41,925,473 | 1906............% 140,362,442 
. NAS $20,140,163 1 1007... ...cccees 98,141,301 
ee 350,220,300 | 1908.........0.. 913, 
D> «6iowe sees 368,569,621 | 1909............ 66,875,194 
erry ee 293,211,898 


Boats laden with lumber for this port are being de- 
layed by the congestion of vessels at the head of the 
Poe lock, at the Soo, caused last week by an accident to 
the steamer Elmwood. 

Boats leaving the local port will not be able to make 
over one trip, as it would be impossible for them to dis- 
charge another cargo and then get back to the point of 
loading before the expiration of the insurance on the 
last day of November. 

The Shingle Selling Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
located an office and yard in North Tonawanda. The 
yard is located on Schenck street, adjoining McLean 
Bros.’ yard and the office is in the postoffice building. 

Lath is coming forward more briskly than at any other 
time this season. Many of the boats are bringing down 
consignments of this commodity with lumber cargoes. 
The Haines Lumber Company, M. M. Smith and the 
Milne Lumber Company are receiving large quantities of 
lath. 

Low water in the Niagara river yesterday morning re- 
sulted in two lumber laden boats, the steamer Winnipeg 
and the steamer Lycoming, going aground while trying 
to make the docks of the consignees. The Winnipeg had 
on stock for the Haines Lumber Company and the 
Lycoming carried a cargo for White, Gratwick & Michell. 
Both of the boats had to be lightered before being able 
to reach the dock. The Winnipeg had 1,035,000 feet 
aboard and the Lycoming carried over 1,200,000 feet. 

The first fleet of barge canal boats to be built has 
gone to New York with grain, loaded at Buffalo, and 
the work of constructing the balance of the fifty car- 
riers to be constructed for the New York, Buffalo & 
Great Lakes Construction Company at Mayor Follette’s 
boat yard in Tonawanda is now in progress. It is ex- 
pected that the whole number of boats will be ready for 
business when navigation opens next spring. . 


NORTH ATLANTIC POINTS. 


Open Winter Predicted for Maine— Spruce Mills Run- 
ning Full Time— Company Elects Officers— 
Option on Big Tract of Canadian Timber. 





Bancor, ME., Nov. 15.—An open winter is predicted 
for Maine by all the weather prophets, and the lumber- 
men are beginning to fear that the prophets are right 
about it, for the middle of November finds the ground 
bare of snow and the roads soft and muddy from Bangor 
to Fort Kent, retarding early operations. 

The spruce mills are running full time and the ship- 
ments from Bangor and Stockton are about up to the 
average. The season will close in about two weeks, and 
is regarded as having been fairly successful, although not 
up to early expectations. 

Prominent operators on the East branch of the Penob- 
seot this season are: Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
Bangor—on Allagash, Chamberlain lake, main East 
branch, Trout brook and Webster brook, a total of 
30,000,000 feet; Gardner & Finch, Hay brook, 2,000,000; 
Hinch & Chambers, Lane and Sebois streams, 5,000,000; 
Jordan Lumber Company, Soldier brook, 5,000,000. 

Business men of aap amy Mass., are largely inter- 
ested in the formation of the Nepisiquit Lumber Com- 
pany, which has secured an option on the timber of 500 
square miles of land along the Nepisiquit river, in the 
vicinity of Bathurst, N. B. Ralph W. Ellis, of Spring- 
field, has been elected president. A. E. Appleton is 
assistant secretary and the board of directors is com- 
posed chiefly of Springfield men. The F. 8S. Morse Lum- 
ber Company, of Springfield, is largely interested in the 
company, and F. S. Morse is in Canada looking after its 
interests. A mill to cost between $30,000 and $50,000 is 
being built. 

Heretofore the products of this tract have mostly been 
shipped to Europe, owing to the tariff, but because of 
the decrease in the tariff on lumber it is-probable that 
much of the product will be shipped to the United 
States. Plans are being made to cut about 30,000,000 
feet of lumber on the tract this winter. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 15.—The Cook Lumber Com- 
pany, of Laconia, N. H., has held its annual meeting. 
The officers elected were: President, Frank D. Cook, 
Nashua; vice president, Lucy M. Sargent, Concord; 
treasurer, Walter Sargent, Concord; assistant treasurer, 
Fred D. Plummer, Laconia; manager, Charles M. Avery, 
Laconia; directors, Frank D. Cook, Lucy M. Sargent, 
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TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J. C. & Th. H. Leyenaar) 
SELLING AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs 





Fitch Pine, cyoress.... Rotterdam, Holland 








BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, BRISTOL. 

















Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’s Telecode 





| FARNWORTH & JARDINE 











WOOD BROKERS 
AND MEASURERS 


2 Dale Street; Mahogany Sales Sheds, 101 Seaforth Road 
’ SEAFORTH 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Cable Address: 
Farnworth, Liverpool 














WE ARE BUYERS OF 


AMERICAN HARDWOODS 
LOGS & LUMBER 


WRITE TO 


James Webster & Bro., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
London Cffice: Gloucester House, 2 Bishopsgate Street Without. E. C. 





John .H. Burrell & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Tolegraphic and Cable Address, ‘‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 








Singleton, Dunn & Co. 
Agents for the Sale of All Kinds of American Logs and Lumber. 
27 Union Street, - @LASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address. ““SINGLETONS,”’ Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s, Zebra, A. B.C., A 1. 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 
Sa 
WOOD BROKERS. 


ts for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Log» 

— a Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 

. Spruce Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 

in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, °%2tan0"" 


Decripdons ot Hard and Soft Woods. 
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Walter H. Sargent, Charles M. Avery and Alfred C. 
Wyatt; clerk of the corporation, Fred D. Plummer. 
The Bryant Box Company, Westfield, this state, will 
erect a factory building. 
The Palmer & Parker Company, Medford, manufac- 
turer of veneers, is reported as doing a very good busi- 


ness. 

W. R. Chester & Co., wholesale lumber dealers who 
have been located on Doane street for many years, have 
removed to rooms 21 and 22 Fiske building. This loca- 
tion is directly opposite their old quarters. Furber, 
Stockford & Co., wholesale. dealers, have removed to 
new offices in the same building. 

F. C. Zupke, of the Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., has been calling upon the trade in this 
city. 

George B. Jobson, of the A. C. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has been a visitor in this market 
during the last week. ' 
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John R. Gobey & Co. 


HEMLOCK, 
YELLOW PINE, 
POPLAR, 


Cypress and Hardwood. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 























The A. C. Davis Lumber Co. 


Are Always in the Market to 
BUY OR SELL 


HARDWOODS and CYPRESS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 











For Quick Shipment “  Piled at Mill 


ASHLAND, KY. 





3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. and Select Poplar 
4 cars 5-4 No.1 Com. and Select Poplar 
5 cars 5-4 No.2 Common Poplar 
5 cars 5-4 No.3 Common Poplar 


Write us for Hardwoods and Poplar 
THE GENERAL LUMBER CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 





/McLaughlin-Hoffman Lbr.Co.. 
WHOLESALE HARDWOODS 


; PINE HEMLOCK CYPRESS 
Will Contract Mill Cuts for Cash. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


W. L. Whitacre 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 

YELLOW PINE, WHITE 

PINE, HARDWOODS. 


Office and Storage Yards, 
451 W. Broad St., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 




















H. D. BRASHER, “onio”* 


Wholesale YELLOW PINE 


Red Cedar Shingles 


HEMLOCK N. C. PINE 
OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 














from a lumberman 


The Best Christmas Gift tens: 


in Forest Land by Douglas Malloch, ‘“The Lumberman 
Poet.’’ Handsomely bound,printed and illustrated. A great 
book, an ideal gift, $1.25, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lil. 








ACTIVITY OF MICHIGAN LUMBERMEN. 
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Much Stock Moving by Rail Despite Car Shortage—Extensive Logging Operations— ijj 
Hands and Woodsmen Scarce—lItalian Labor Secured. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGINAw, MicH., Nov. 16.—W. B. 
Mershon returned Thursday from New York, where 
he went to see his oldest son, William B. Mershon, jr., 
off for Europe. The young man is going to Germany 
to take a six months’ course in forestry, in which sub- 
ject Mr. Mershon is deeply interested. The business of 
the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company, at Williams, 
Ariz., in which Mr. Mershon is interested, for September 
was the best of any month since it has been doing busi- 
ness in that section. The band resaw business of W. B. 
Mershon & Co., at Saginaw, has been especially good 
during the entire year. The firm is far ahead in the 
number of orders booked. At Bay City the -Mershon- 
Bacon Company, manufacturer of hardwood boxstuff, 
has been doing a very satisfactory business all the sea- 
son. 

John McEwan, of Dolson & McEwan, who have been 
operating a saw mill near Blind River, Ont., has bought 
a residence in Bay City. 

A large quantity of luniber is moving by rail and 
complaints of a shortage of cars are being made. 

The Wickes Bros. plant is working overtime. This 
concern not only manufactures mill machirfery and boil- 
ers but it has for several years been buying the ma- 
chinery in old mill plants and rebuilding it. The com- 
pany is building up a fine business on the Pacific coast, 
having aa office in charge of M. D. Ware at Seattle, 
Wash. 

D. N. McLeod is experiencing difficulty in operating 
his camps in Mackinac county and his mill on account 
of the scarcity of labor. On Bois Blanc island the Staf- 
ford Manufacturing Company has one camp of fifty men 
and would run other camps if labor could be obtained. 
Vosper Bros., who are lumbering on the island, have 
about twenty-five men in one camp. The Stafford company 
expects to have its new band saw mill in operation 
before January 1. It is situated on Sand bay and will 
eut 50,000 feet a day. The company has 8,000 acres 
of timber to convert into lumber. 

Ross & Wentworth have done a satisfactory business 
during the year. They brought logs to Bay City by 
rail and about 10,000,000 feet by water and have kept 
the mill of the Campbell-Brown Lumber Company hum- 
ming. 

Sargent & Rau, of West Branch, Ogemaw county, 
have contracted to furnish the Michigan Central 150,000 
railroad ties to be cut at points north of Bay City. 

At Millersburg, 8. F. Derry is shipping out by rail 
2,000,000 feet of lumber manufactured at his mill. The 
mill produced about 8,000,000 feet, practically all of 
which has been sold. 

Hoeft & Son, of Rogers City, are operating a logging 
camp at Grace Harbor. A full stock will be put in for 
the mill at Rogers City. 

The Woolworth Land & Lumber Company, operating 
on Neebish island, in St. Mary’s river, has shut down 
the mill for the winter. The company manufactured 
6,500,000 feet of lumber and will cut 8,000,000 feet of 
logs during the winter. About 2,000,000 feet of lumber 
at the mill will be shipped before the close of naviga- 
tion. 

The cut of the Alpena mills is estimated at about 
60,000,000 feet. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Company will operate during 
the winter. The company hauls its logs from Oscoda and. 
Montmorency counties over its logging railroad. The 
mills cut about 20,000,000 feet and a considerable por- 
tion of the output is special bills. 

The schooner A. W. Wright arrived from Duluth, 
Minn., with 539,000 feet of lumber consigned to Bradley, 
Miller & Co. Several vessels are due late in the week 
from Ontario with lwnber. The steamer Langell Boys 
and the schooner Jackson brought over 1,000,000 feet 
last week from Georgian bay consigned to the Mershon- 
Eddy-Parker Company. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Nov. 16.—The announcement is 
made that the Newberry float factory is soon to be 
started up again, and that it will be enlarged and a 
handle factory added. 

H. P. Dutton, sales manager for the Worcester Lumber 
Company, at Chassell, for eleven years, has resigned to 
assume the management of a large wholesale lumber 
concern in Chicago. 

W. E. Hallenbeck, treasurer of the Bird & Wells 
Lumber Company, at Wausaukee, has disposed of his 
interests and will engage in business for himself in 
the West. He will be succeeded by Terrence Tracy. 

B. P. Gould, woods superintendent for the Peninsular 
Box & Lumber Company, was a recent visitor in Wau- 
saukee. 

W. S. Keebler, formerly of Waukesha, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Wilbur company’s lumber yard 
at Burlington. 

J. K. Wright, well known Marinette lumberman, is 
hunting near Netoga. 

Assemblyman P. M. Nelson, while superintending work 
in his planing mill at Bever, had his hand crushed so 
badly that amputation of two fingers was necessary. 

S. W.. Clements, of Baraga, manager of the Nester 
Lumber Company’s mill at that place, was in Houghton 
recently. The mill has been closed down for the winter. 


R. R. Raymond, of Antigo, has returned from » bysi- 
ness trip to Chicago, made in the interests of the L, 
W. Edwards Lumber Company. 

The United Logging Company has bought a !.,como- 
tice to be used on the Beaver branch. 

W. J. Buchholtz has returned from Chicago, wiicre he 
bought a locomotive for the Bonifas Lumber (\ mpany, 
to be used near Watersmeet. : 

Robert Gerstner is starting logging camps at Rand- 
ville and Net River. 

Herman Giese will cut a large quantity of ties on the 
Peshtigo brook for Charles Post. 

John Moran, a member of the Lock City Manufae. 
turing Company, Sault Ste. Marie, was recently in Manis- 
tique on business. His company is furnishing the interior 
lumber for the Elk’s temple. 

The Baraga Lumber Company, Baraga, is working 
up the last of its logs and will close for the season next 
week. 

Messrs. Kupfer and Moss, of Kupfer Bros., were 
recent visitors in Appleton, looking over the field with 
a view of locating a coated paper mill. 

The I. Stephenson Company, which is conducting ex- 
tensive operations in the woods near Escanaba, has se- 
cured a crew of Italians, who landed in this country 
about a month ago. C. E. Snyder, manager of the 
Stephenson wood yard at Escanaba, has been promoted 
to manager of the company’s city lumber yard. 

The shingle and tie mill of Kelly & Mayer, at Sault 
Ste. Marie, will be kept in operation until the freezup. 
The plant has a record for the season of 50,000 ties and 
18,000,000 shingles. The firm has several camps in 
operation and will buy largely from jobbers. 

Big Bay is booming. About 275 men are employed by 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, which is operat- 
ing a saw mill, planing mill and a bowling pin factory. 

Lumbering operations in the upper peninsula are grad- 
ually becoming active, particularly in Keweenaw county, 
where contractors are beginning to cut the annual supply 
of timber and hardwood. The upward trend of prices 
and the gradual restoration of prosperity causes a ma- 
jority of the lumbermen to regard the situation with 
optimism. 

The Morrison Estate is operating along the Copper 
Range railway. ; 

The Sparrow-Kroll Company, of Kenton, will cut 
16,000,000 feet of logs. 

The Worcester Lumber Company, of Chassell, will cut 
a large quantity of timber in the vicinity of Arnheim 
and the Otter Lake district. 

Frank Buschell, of Lake Linden, is operating camps 
near Copper Harbor, where he is cutting poles, posts and 
pulpwood for the Hibbard company. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Nov. 19.—Now that the activities of 
the R. G. Peters Salt & Lumber Company are about 
over, there is talk of its disposing of much of its old 
holdings in Wexford county. One day this week George 
A. Hart, of Manistee, bought of this company 50,000 
acres of land in this and adjoining counties. The story 
is given out on good authority that the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana railroad seeks the purchase of the company’s 
railroad, which extends from Manistee eastward to 
Hoxievillem, which, for many years, has been the Peters’ 
headquarters in Wexford county. 

The Lista Chemical Company, Lawrence, Mass., has 
bought a building in this city and will enlarge it to 
engage in the refining business, using as raw material 
the refuse from the local wood distillation plants. __ 

F. E. Skeels, forester for Cobb & Mitchell, is spending 


-a few days at the company’s camps at Springvale. 


M. E. Thomas has returned from a trip in the East 
for the Mitchell Bros. Company. ‘The Genera! Fire 
Extinguishing Company, of Grand Rapids, has in talled 
a complete fire extinguishing system in this com;.ny$ 
saw mill at Jennings. ‘ 

John Goldie, of this city, will stock several saw mills 
through this section this winter. He has a trict of 
8,000,000 feet of timber in the upper peninsula. 

M. F. Butters, who with W. T. Culver, of Ludi» gton, 
and a party of friends, was hunting moose in O1‘arlo, 
was called home by the death of his brother. law, 
Adam Drach. ' 

Walter Magoon, superintendent for the Gogebis + .um- 
ber Company, of Marinesco, was in Ludington this veek. 

J. J. Johnson is putting in a camp near fienry, 
Manistee county, preparatory to beginning the cut «ft 4 
big tract of timber. A logging road will be built rom 
the tract to the Pere Marquette tracks, where the !ogs 
will be skidded. This is the last big tract of timber 
near Henry and contains 280 acres of fine timber. Mr. 
Johnson has a camp in full operation at Clary. M: of 
the timber will go to the Oval Wood Dish Company at 
Traverse City. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Nov. 15.—William Buch, ©: ::3t 
burg, Wis., has sold his large tract of timber land © <a? 
Hermansville, Mich., to Albert Pipkorn, of Powers. 

The familiar old 450-ton schooner Julia B, Merril! as 
been sold by the Davis & Gilmour Lumber Company, ° 
Toledo, Ohio, to Henry Daryeau. 
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LUMBER PROGRESS IN THE BADGER STATE. 





Inc-ease in Orders for Sawmill Machinery—State Legislature To Take Up Forest Conserva- 
tion—Cedar Dealers Stocking Up—With the Loggers. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MiLWAUKEE, WiIs., Nov. 16.—As an indication of im- 
pro\ d conditions in the lumber trade, Milwaukee manu- 
fact rers of sawmill equipment, including the Allis- 
Cha'ners Company and the Filer & Stowell Company, 
repo’t an inerease in orders for machinery from various 
sections of the country. The fact that lumber com- 
panies are rebuilding destroyed plants and erecting other 
ones would make it appear that lumber manufacturers 
are confident of the future. 

Among recent orders-received by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company is one from the Paine Lumber Company, of 
Oshkosh, ealling for two 2-stage electrically driven cen- 
trifugal pumps for use in connection with its condens- 
ing system. Rucker Bros., of Hartford, Wash., have 
recently imereased the capacity of their saw mill and 
have placed an order with the Allis-Chalmers Company 
for 2 complete installation of live rolls, lath machinery 
and blowers. The Allis-Chalmers Company not long ago 
furnished this firm with a heavy duty twin horizontal 
Corliss engine. : 

George Critten, of Chicago, representing the North- 
western Cooperage & Lumber Company, of Gladstone, 
Mich., and the Tindall & Jackson Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., called upon the Milwaukee trade this week. 

Sixty-four years ago United States Senator Isaac 
Stephenson arrived in Milwaukee. From that time, with 
the exception of four years spent in Michigan, Senator 
Stephenson has lived in Wisconsin and has been allied 
with the lumber interests of this state. Senator Stephen- 
son arrived in Milwaukee November 15, 1845, one year 
before Milwaukee became a city, from Bangor, Me. He 
accompanied Jefferson Sinclair, known then as the 
‘(lumber king’? of the Pine Tree state. After Senator 
Stephenson had spent a short time in breaking up 400 
acres of prairie land near Janesville, he went into the 
lumber region of the state. About fifty years ago he 
located at Marinette, his present home. 

G. C. Lewis, president of the G. B. Lewis Company, 
of Watertown, Wis., manufacturer of beeware, was a 
recent Milwaukee visitor and announced that his com- 
pany has just completed its model mill plant, which re- 
places the one destroyed by fire last June. 

The Wisconsin Barrel & Cooperage Company, the 
Fixter Cooperage Company and the Milwaukee Barrel 
Company are meeting with a fairly good business in 
the bottled beer goods line. This end of the-~slack 
barrel cooperage business is usually quiet at this time 
of the year in Milwaukee. 

The conservation of the timber resources of Wiscon- 
sin will be the leading topic of discussion by the special 
committee of the Wisconsin legislature on water powers, 
forestry and drainage when it meets at the Hotel Pfister 
in Milwaukee this week. State Forester E. M. Griffith 
will address the committee and it is expected that sev- 
eral leading lumbermen will be in attendance. 

That there need not be any fear of an immediate ex- 
haustion of the Wisconsin lumber supply was the opinion 
of former Governor Edward Scofield, well known lum- 
bermin of Wisconsin, who was a Milwaukee visitor this 
week He said: 

There is still a vast amount of uncut timber in Wisconsin. 
Of course the choicest trees have been cut and manufac- 
tured, but of the ordinary grades there are still many acres 
left. The mills are gradually moving northward, but that 
is no: an indication that everything behind them has been 
cut. I know that the cut in Wisconsin this winter wil! be 
large, giving employment to many men. There certainly 
need be no fear of an immediate exhaustion of the lumber 
supp'y. It must be borne in mind that there is not the 
quaniity of wood used for building purposes now as a few 
years ago. I do not think that lumber prices will advance 
this inter. The ready supply is still large. 

W. E. Priestly, well known wholesale lumberman of 
Mil :ukee, became a thirty-second degree Mason recently. 

Pies are firm to higher in cooperage stock in the 
Mily.:ukee market. Hoops and staves are selling at 
$9.2° to $9.50 a thousand, and it is expected that they 
will «dvanee later as the result of the improved demand 
at n rthwestern cooperage centers. Local manufacturers 
are « ell supplied with unusually good grade stocks. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

M! .WAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 16.—Negotiations are under 
way by Puffer & Hubbard, of Minneapolis, manufac- 
turers of tanks, silos and wheelbarrows, for the erec- 
tion of a plant a few miles northwest of Ladysmith. 

Tie Flambeau River Lumber Company, recently in- 
corp rated at Ladysmith with a capital stock of $100,000, 
1S Tesuodeling the Corbett saw mill, and will soon place it 
iN ov eration. The company owns about 10,000 acres on 
the Flambeau river, and it is estimated that the com- 
pany has an available cut of at least 50,000,000 feet. 
Besides carrying on a general manufacturing and whole- 
Sale business, the company will open retail yards at 
Ladysmith. 

Assemblyman William M. Bray, lumber manufac- 
turer of Oshkosh, has presented to that city the Main 
Stree’, docks,-valued at $15,000. The gift was made in 
— ty of Mr. Bray’s late father, J. M. Bray, pioneer 
umberman of Oshkosh, and his partner, Leander Choate, 
Who also recently passed’ way. 

Arrangements are bein completed by the Northwest- 
ern Lumber Company, of Stanley, for placing on the 
* i a large acreage of cutover lands for farm pur- 

New logging camps, employing 110 men, have been 
pened south of Iron River by Gescge S. Barnes. 


Since the purchase by the Mosinee Land, Log & Tim- 
ber Company of vast timber tracts from the Dessert 
Lumber Company, business men of Mosinee have been 
endeavoring to secure the mills of the former company. 

The Brown Bros. Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, 
has opened camps at Three Lakes, where several million 
feet of lumber will be cut this season. 

As a result of the efforts of citizens of Glidden to 
induce the Mellen Lumber Company to operate the 
plants at Glidden, recently bought from the Glidden 
Veneer Company, it has developed that the Glidden prop- 
erty of the Glidden Veneer Company has been trans- 
ferred to the Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, It 
_ expected that this company will operate the Glidden 
plant. 

The Greenwood Heading & Lumber Company, of Green- 
wood, has made several improvements at its large head- 
ing and lumber plant and is operating day and night. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Nov. 15.—Work is being rushed on 
an addition to the Michigan Hoop & Stave Company’s 
plant in order to complete it before snow flies. Two 
engines will be replaced by one large one and an outfit 
of modern stavemaking machinery will be installed. 

The C. L. Coleman Lumber Company has sold a fine 
factory site in La Crosse to Egid Hackner. The latter 
will not remove his factory from La Crosse, but will 
erect a plant on the site just purchased. He has sold his 
former location. 

The Port Washington Lumber Company is erecting a 
lumber shed and an office building at Saukville. 

The Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, is building a rail- 
road from Mountain to Sullivan Dam, on the north 
branch of the Oconto river. The Holt company’s saw 
mill at Oconto has finished its season’s run of six months, 
day and night, and will be closed during the winter, 
although the planing mill will operate steadily through 
the cold weather. The men will all be employed in the 
extensive woods operations of the company and will go to 
the camps this week. The company has been obliged 
to raise the wages of woodsmen $5 to $8 a month, owing 
to the scarcity of men. 

The Wisconsin & Northern railway will soon let a con- 
tract for cutting 250,000 ties near its right of way north 
of Shawano. 

The Pantzer Lumber Company will open new yards at 
Sheboygan, as the present quarters are crowded. 

It is said that the Mosinee Land, Log & Timber Com- 
pany will move its lumber mill to Mosinee from Four- 
mile creek. 

The old shingle mill of the Knapp-Stout Company at 
Menominee, which once had a record of 300,000 shingles 
a day, has been purchased by the Chippewa Valley Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company. 

The Kiel Furniture Company will erect a $30,000 
factory building at Clarke and Thirty-second street in 
Milwaukee. It will be 67x117 feet in size, three stories 
high and built of brick and concrete. 

J. K. Wright and Frank Wright, of the Wright Bros. 
Lumber Company, of Marinette, Wis., and a party of 
friends, are deer hunting near Netoga. 

Menominee cedar dealers and others in that vicinity 
have been stocking up heavily and all the yards are 
full. It is estimated that there is more cedar in that 
city and vicinity than ever before. More ships are 
engaged in the traffic and more men in the cedar camps 
and yards than ever before. The Menominee yards, in- 
cluding those of S. Crawford & Sons, Roper Lumber & 
Cedar Company, C. J. Huebel Cedar Company and A. 
Spies Lumber & Cedar Company, have all increased the 
size of their yards. All the companies will cut much 
cedar this winter. Practically every yard has. a large 
post and tie mill in full operation. Some of the cedar 
men are also putting in shingle mills. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Nov. 16.—From indications a great 
deal of logging will be carried on in the woods in 
Bayfield county and vicinity during the winter. Already 
loggers and jobbers are getting- camps in readiness to 
begin the winter’s cut. The most extensive operations 
will be carried on by the Hines Lumber Company, which 
will operate camps at Cussen and Mason, and at Hay- 
ward and Hawthorne. The Stearns Lumber Company 
will carry on extensive operations on the reservation 
at Odanah. The Wachsmuth Lumber Company will 
operate camps near Bayfield and the Finch-Bell Com- 
pany will get out a large stock of posts and poles. 
Little & Hobbs will operate camps at Cody, on the 
Northern Pacific, and will get out bolts for the Kenfield 
and Lamoreaux interests of Ashland. A. T. Smith, of 
Wausau, will operate extensively and will get out all 
kinds of timber, which will be shippéd to the mills 
at Superior. Thompson & Fleet will operate near 
Cornucopia, and T. H. Okerstrom and C. A. Nye will 
also, have camps in this locality. Olson & Sarlson will 
have camps in the Cranberry country. Besides these 
loggers there will be many small jobbers. In the south- 
ern part Regan Bros., of the Cable & Willow River 
Lumber Company, will operate near Grandview. The 
Rust-Owen Lumber Company will operate extensively 
on its pine at Drummond. 

The Atwood Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s 
planing mill at Park Falls started up for the first time 
Wednesday. The company will soon be in shape to 
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A large and choice stock of well 
manufactured and properly graded 


/_Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


We are thus able to give your orders 
prompt attention and ship you stock 
that will please your customers. 


Write us for quotations. 





Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 
We use the Telecode. WAUSAJU, WIS. 








Sawyer Goodman Company 
Make Prompt Shipments of 


WHITE PINE AND BASSWCOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


MARINETTE WISCONSIN 


LET US KNOW 
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4-4 ASH 


DRY STOCK 
4-4 to 8-4 BIRCH DIRECT FROM 
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OUR MILLS 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF HEMLOCK 


Send us your inquiries and let us quote you prices 


RIB LAKE LUMBER COMPANY 


RIB LAKE, WISCONSIN 


[wa CALIFORNIA OM 
CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried: 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Wells-Fargo Bidg. 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO., “missoun:.”’ 
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California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


AsK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Il. 
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handle orders for dressed lumber of all kinds. Work 
has been started on a 7-stall roundhouse, to be erected 
below the cut, north of the new warehouse. 


It is stated that the Park Falls Manufacturing « 
pany will soon put in a second veneer machine to «: 
higher grade of vweneer.. 
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Baled Shavings. 
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Cut from large logs and runs 
wide. It is thorougly dry stock. 


High Grade Cork Pine Factory and Pattern 
Lumber, 1 to 6” thick. 


TELECODE USED 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 
| Long Distance 


‘PhoneGrand 355 Milwaukee, Wis. 














FROM CANADIAN MILL POINTS. 





New Brunswick Premier to Restrict Pulpwood Exportation — Exports of Unmanufactu:ed 
Woods Prices Advancing— Big Sawmill Plant Suspends Operation. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Orrawa, ONT., Nov. 13.—Premier Hazen, of New 
Brunswick, has announced his intention of restricting 
the export of pulpwood and other raw and rough timber. 
Legislation to this effect is promised at the coming ses- 
sion of parliament. He says that the general impression 
has been that the forests of New Brunswick were inex- 
haustible, but the facts are, he says, that the woodsman’s 
ax destroys more timber each year than the annual forest 
growth, and that it is only a matter of a short time, at 
this rate, before the forest products will become ex- 
hausted. Of course this will only affect crown lands. 
Premier Hazen wants all pulpwood and rough lumber of 
all kinds sawn and manufactured in his own province. 
J. R. Booth is making frequent shipments of paper to 
the United States. The reduction of duty on paper of 
$2 is so much clear gain. Mr. Booth isalso shipping 
large quantities of lumber to the United States. Eng- 
lish buyers do not find it so easy to make contracts 
with Ottawa ‘millmen as formerly, owing to the brisk 
demand from the United States. 

The mills on the Chaudier are running full time. The 
beautiful, mild weather and the high water in the 
river will make it possible for these mills to run till the 
end of November. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

ToRONTO, ONT., Nov. 13.—The August report of the 
department of trade & commerce, of Canada, shows 
total exports of unmanufactured wood, including lumber, 
shingles ete., valued at $6,031,621 in 1908, as compared 
with $4,534,120 in August, 1908. The exports to the 
United States were $3,651,459, as against $2,830,491. 
The principal items were as follows, the figures given 
first being those for August, 1909, and the others for the 
corresponding month last year: 

Deals, pine, totals, $265,093, $224,057; United States, 
$28,346, $21,736. 

Deals, spruce and other, totals, $1,023,509, $847,310; 
United States, $56,596, $13,068. 

Planks and boards, totals, $2,638,128, $1,901,659; 
United States, $1,934,403, $1,421,444. 

Lath, paling and pickets, totals, $239,129, $162,265; 
United States, $229,909, $150,968. 

Saingles, totals, $305,893, $262,565; United States, 
$304,381, $260,173. 

Wood for pulp, all to United States, $825,900, 
$718,694. 

Furniture was exported to the value of $15,261, as 
against $31,288. 

The total exports of pulpwood were valued at $329,- 
276, of which $310,284 went to the American market, 
as against total exports of $573,742, and American ex- 
ports, $205,670, in August, 1908. 

Lumber, timber, planks and boards imported duty free, 
practically all from the United States, amounted to 
$456,804, against $307,560. 

Imports of furniture totaled $80,804, of which $61,853 
came from the United States, the figures for August last 
year being $54,449 and $46,055 respectively. 

The department of lands, forests and mines, of 
Ontario, has commissioned E. J. Zavitz, professor of 
forestry at the Ontario agricultural college, Guelph, to 
take stock of the matured timber in Rondeau park, Kent 
county, which will then be offered for sale by tender. 
This park contains perhaps the most valuable growth of 
varied trees in the province, and never has been cut over. 
The old growths are preventing the development of sap- 
lings. The removal of such of the timber as it is desir- 
able to cut will be done during the winter. This action 
on the part of the. department is preliminary to the 
adoption of a progressive park and forestry policy for 
the province, under which the mature timber of the parks 
and reserves will be utilized and brought into the market. 
Professor Zavitz is assisted in his work at Rondeau park 
by two forestry students from Toronto university. 

James White, who has occupied the position of 





‘Dominion geographer since 1884, has been appointed 


secretary of the commission on the conservation of 
natural resources, recently organized. 





FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Nov. 12.—Lumber dealers in this 
vicinity report that prices are advancing. English buyers 
seem more disposed to close contracts for next season’s 
cut and are not taking waiting chances, as they were 
last year. Deal lumber is expected to be very much 
higher in another year, as the supply of large timber 
for making deals is becoming scarcer every year. All 
grades of good lumber are advancing in price. 

The Labrader Pulp & Lumber Company, St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, a large British-American concern, will 
engage in the manufacture of pulp and lumber on a very 
large scale. It is building two plants at Sandwich Bay 
and Hamilton Inlet, which will have a combined output 
of 140,000 tons of pulp and 30,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The areas owned comprise 2,000 square miles of well 
timbered lands, ‘The mills will be completed and in 
running order by 1912. Contracts for the disposal 
of the pulp to be manufactured are already made. One 
with an Italian gompney provides for the sale of 50,000 
tons of pulp ann or seven years. The balance of 
the output will be sold in England, but the lumber will 


be sold all over the world. The supply of timber is -aj 
to be almost inexhaustible and the water power wnsur- 
passed. When the mills start operating about 2.\)00 
men will be needed. John MeMartin, of this city. is 
president of the company. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


Hult, Quz., Nov. 15.—The saw mills of the Fr:ser 
Lumber Company, of Deschenes, four miles from 1/1] 
employing 1,175 men, closed November 11, after a 
cessful season’s cutting, chiefly for the Shepard & M 
Lumber Company, of Boston. - McLachlin Bros., of 
Arnprior, closed a few days ago, but nearly all the 
other big mills are still running. The situation shows a 
contrast with last. year, when at this time the J. R. Booth 
plant had been idle for a month and the Hawkes}iry 
Lumber Company two months, meaning 18,000,000 feet 
of lumber lost to the total output of the two mills. ‘The 
remarkably large supply of water is accountable to im- 
proved: conditions. J. R. Booth, the W. C. Edwards 
Company, the Hawkesbury Lumber Company and Shep- 
ard & Morse, the chief producers of this district, plan 
to run as long as the season will allow. 

Recent large sales of the next year’s deal to the Eng- 
lish market by three of these concerns and a good 
prospect for disposing of thin lumber at better than 
the early 1909 rates give the manufacturers encourage- 
ment to turn out all the lumber they can. This time 
last year only mills driven by steam power were operat- 
ing and the result was a drop of 50,000,000 feet in the 
total production of Ottawa valley lumber, compared with 
the year before. The outlook is that the old standard of 
550,000,000 feet for the twenty-five chief mills in the 
Ottawa valley will be reached this year. 

The chief demand continues to be for good white pine 
sidings and strips. As high as $60 a thousand, f. o. b. 
Hull, has been offered for such scarce sorts as 2x7-inch 
sidings and wider. The figure is not regarded as per- 
manent, but dealers who have gathered in most of this 
stock are able to get the high prices for a while. Good 
inch strips bring $42 a thousand and 2-inch $45. The 
only lumber offering in plentiful quantities is cull pine, 
and speculators are beginning to lay that away for 
winter, believing that the boom in prices means higher 
quotations for a long time. Good crops and improved 
commercial conditions all around are accountable for the 
brisk sales of lumber. 

A government report on slides and booms has been 
issued, showing a big decline in the number of logs that 
came down the Ottawa river in the summer of 1908, com- 
pared with the summer before. The number was 4,(00,- 
000, or a drop of 500,000. Low water in 1908, causing 
the logs to be stranded along the stream, is the official 
reason for the falling off. In the summer of 1908, 
3,296 pieces of square timber came down, and 500,000 
railway ties, as against no square timber the season be- 
fore and 386,000 railway ties. Cedars increased from 
32,000 in 1907 to 90,000 in 1908. The number of pieces 
for the last summer, though not recorded officially, is 
— to be more than in 1908, especially in saw 
ogs. 

Lumbermen are interested in the approaching fight 
in parliament of the manufacturers of Canada to prevent 
the underwriters from getting legislation to tax mutual 
insurance companies. Most of the lumber holdings of 
the district are insured in mutual companies, which 
cover the risks 30 percent cheaper than straight line 
companies, charging the regular tariffs. The lumber- 
men would lose heavily if they were prevented from in- 
suring in the New England mutuals, into which many 
of them have gone. If the legislation of the coming 
session of parliament does not place a barrier on muiual 
insurance, it is expected that a mutual company will 
shortly be formed among local companies. 





FROM THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 13.—In response to a reqirst 
made by a deputation of lumbermen at Revelst ke, 
Premier McBride is reported as saying that perpetu''y 
of timber licenses would be granted. While this wis 4 
general statement, if true it will be gladly received )y 
timber holders. It will, however, carry certain regu! 
tions, which can not yet be speculated upon. 

Logging by electricity may soon become a gen’! 
practice in the woods of British Columbia at po'''s 
within reach of electric power, and with many Ww:'*T 
powers available the possibility is not very remote. I: s 
declared that Brooks-Scanlon-O’Brien is now figur'ns 
on the installation of electrically driven machinery ‘°° 
logging operations on its extensive limits on the Gor 
don Pasha lakes, at Jervis inlet. It is at this point that 
the company recently completed the construction of five 
miles of standard gage logging railway, which exten s 
from the lakes to Seow bay on tide water. The ele 
trical energy would be secured from Powell river, where 
there is a large waterpower on the property recently a 
quired by the company for pulp purposes. The displac- 
ing of the donkey engine would mean the removal of the 
source of many fires; for by far the greater major!'’ 
of bush fires, apart from railways, is started by sp2'ss 
from the fires in connection with the operation of stea™ 
hauling. outfits. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST LUMBER NOTES. 





Coastwise Lumber Charters Hard to Secure —Fire Station Needed on Tacoma Tidelands — 
Gang of Log Pirates Rounded Up. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SETTLE, WASH., Nov. 16.—Lumber charters in the 
coastwise trade are hard to get. Rates are firm at 
$4.25 from Puget sound to southern California and 
$3.75 to San Francisco, with a tendency toward an 
advance. Shippers feel confident that coastwise rates 


will stiffen within two or three weeks. Offshore char- 
ters are. firm with demand about normal and little 
change is looked for in the near future. The follow- 


ing jist of charters is reported this week by Hind, 
Rolfe & Co. and the Shipowners’ Association of the 
Pacitic Coast: 

Ship W. F. Babcock, Puget sound to Capetown, 52s 64d. 

Bark Drummuir, Hastings to Sydney, 33s 9d. 

Barkentine, J. M. Griffith, Columbia river to Lebitos, Peru, 

rivate terms. 

Schooner Espada, Grays harbor to San Diego, $4.25. 

Steamship M. §. Dollar, Eureka and Puget sound to Mel- 
bourne, owners’ account. 

Steamship Chris Michelsen, Portland or Puget’ sound to 
China ae time charter (800 pounds, delivery and redeliy- 
ery China). 

W. I. Ewart, well known timber land dealer, offices 
in the Henry building, is at the head of a recently 
incorporated company known as the Open Air Feed 
Bag Company. This company will manufacture a 
patented feed bag for horses, which it is expected the 
government will adopt for use in the army and which 
will receive the recommendation of humane societies. 


Lumber Company Makes Extensive Improvements. 


The Canal Lumber Company, which has general 
offices and mills at Ballard station, this city, and a 
retail office in the Cary building, is preparing to make 
extensive improvements in its plant, which will in- 
crease its capacity to 150,000 feet of lumber daily. 
The company will install a 250-foot sorting table, a 
Berlin horizontal band resaw, a Stetson-Ross ready 
sizer (16-inch machine), a 40-foot gang trimmer, a 
500-horsepower boiler and a 500-horsepower engine. It 
expects to have one of the most economical and up-to- 
date plants on the Coast. There will be an auxiliary 
edger and trimmer on the sorting table. With the 
exception of the first sawing, the lumber will be manu- 
factured on the sorting table, as is done in several of 
the most modern mills. In this way the lumber can 
be graded and marked so that each piece will be 
worked up to suit the purpose for which it is best 
adapted. 

G. B. Maxwell, manager for the Canal Lumber Com- 
pany, finds demand for uppers good. This concern 
does not ship out any yard stock, finding a ready mar- 
ket in Seattle for all that it manufactures. It does, 
however, ship a great deal of car siding, silo stock and 
specially manufactured clear stock of all kinds. It 
has special facilities for getting out material of this 
kind of lumber and the demand for it is strong. 

The latest addition to the Elder Lumber Company, 
of this city, is a 6-pound boy, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur H. Frink November 7. Mrs. Frink and the boy 
are gctting on finely. This is the second boy that has 
arrived in the Frink home. Mr. Frink is vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Elder Lumber Com- 
pany. : 

At the recent annual meeting of the Seattle Golf 
Country Club, one of Seattle’s most exclusive social 
orgauizations, two prominent lumbermen were elected 
officers. H,. C. Henry, of the Metropolitan Building 
Company and many other Seattle concerns, was re- 
eleci-d president of the club, and C. D. Stimson, of 
the Stimson Mill Company, this city, was elected to 
suecced himself as a member of the board of trustees. 

The Yesler Shingle Company, of Yesler, on Union 
bay «t the head of Lake Washington, is now enabled 
to ¢ t Milwaukee cars, which will greatly increase 
its shipping facilities. The mill is located on the 
nort!ern division of the Northern Pacific railroad and 
here ofore was only able to get Northern Pacific cars. 
The Chieago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway has 
mad: arrangements whereby it pays the switching 
char-os for the Northern Pacific to switch Milwaukee 
cars down to this mill and back. The Yesler company 
is controlled and its output handled by the Hugh W, 
Hogve Company, of this city. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 12.—The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company is making additional changes at its 
plant to facilitate the handling of lumber. These in- 
clude a shipping shed to accommodate fifteen box cars, 
two 'oading tracks and an electric crane. The shed will 
be of frame and 306 feet long by 119 feet wide and 
Will cost about $3,000. As soon as it is completed the 
company will erect a Jarge sorting room, where lumber 
from the dry kilns will be handled. This sorting shed 
will be about 160 feet long by 125 feet wide and ¥ 
cost abéut %$2,000)' “Besides an electric locomotive for 
the rapid handling of ears about its yards, the company 
already has a big electric crane at the end of its wharf 
to facilitate the rapid handling of lumber from the wharf 
Into vessels. - Another crane is to be installed in the 
mill yards and will add to the labor and timesaving 
facilities at the big mills. 

Sunday night a portion of the dock at the Danaher 
Lumber Company’s plant gave way, dumping about 


1,000,000 feet of lumber into the bay. Most of the 
lumber was recovered. The company has the schooner 
Forest Home at its plant to load for Sydney. 

The Hill steamer Minnesota will carry about 1,000,000 
feet of lumber from Tacoma to Manila on its next 


voyage. The lumber is part of a contract awarded by 
the government recently to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company and the Tacoma Mill Company for 2,000,- 
000 feet. 

The Washington Veneer Company, whose plant at 
Meeker Junction, tributary to Tacoma, was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, has decided to rebuild immediately on 
the same site, although free sites were offered it at 
Orting and Chehalis. The proposed plant will be twice as 
large as the one burned. Modern machinery will be 
installed, and the company expects to spend about 
$50,000. Some of the old machinery will be used. The 
manufacture of shingles will be discontinued. 

The Peterman Manufacturing Company, of this city, 
recently placed an order with C. W. Willette, mechanical 
engineer, for a 9-foot band mill, a Willette 4-block 
Pacific coast carriage with power setworks, a Willette 
heavy Pacific coast gang edger, together with a great 
deal of auxiliary machinery, which will comprise the 
principal equipment of the mill being built in this 
city. C. W. Willette reports business good. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway 
Company is making good progress on the railway shops 
it is building on its Tacoma tideland terminals. It is 
expected that the shops will be in operation and turning 
out cars in February and that employment will be given 
to about 400 men. 

Although the city owns a site on the tidelands, the 
council is delaying action on the much needed fire station 
for the protection of the many industries in that locality. 
The various saw mills and other industries in this locality 
employ several thousand men, who would be left without 
work in case of a disastrous fire. The council has neg- 
leeted the tidelands for years, and is asking the manu- 
facturers to give the city a free site for an engine house. 
The tideland manufacturers pay taxes the same as 
property owners in other parts of the city, and fail to 
understand why -they are not as much entitled to fire 
protection, and the council’s scheme is not likely to go 
through: The bigger. industries, like the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, have a wellnigh perfect fire 
protection system of their own. 

The schooner Forest Home, which has been loading at 
the Danaher Lumber Company’s mill, cleared Wednesday 
with 871,610 feet of lumber and 2,000 bundles of lath 
for Sydney, Australia, for G. W. McNear. The barken- 
tine Georgia has arrived at the Tacoma Mill Company’s 
docks to load about 1,175,000 feet for the west coast. 
The schooner Polaris has arrived at the Defiance Lumber 
Company’s mill to load for San Francisco. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WAsH., Nov. 12.—Within a short time the 
Washington Shingle Grading Association, headquarters 
in this city, will begin the publication of a monthly trade 
paper, to be called The Red Cedar Shingle, with D. A. 
Ford, secretary of the association, as chief .editor. 

Mr. Ford has long had the project under considera- 
tion, believing the Northwest—Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia—to be a field peculiarly suitable for 
a magazine dealing exclusively with the production and 
sale of shingles. As planned the periodical will contain 
thirty-two pages besides its cover. The editorials, for 
the most part, will be written by Mr. Ford, who will 
conduct a campaign of enlightenment regarding the best 
mode of procedure in the manufacture of shingles and 
their sale to the trade. 

The Great Northern Mill Company is preparing to 
resume operation at its plant at Sultan. 

Bunk houses are being built and other improvements 
being made by the H. O. Seiffert-Company about the 
mill of the Sultan Lumber Company, a subsidiary con- 
cern. The plant employs fifty men and the force will be 
increased. 

The McWilliams & Henry Company reports the winter 
outlook to be as favorable as could be expected. 

Weidauer-Lansdown Company states that its winter 
orders are as heavy as at any other time in its history. 
The mill is running twenty hours a day. The company 
reports an excellent demand for porch columns. 

A carload of machinery for the Bach Lumber Com- 
pany has arrived in Edmonds and will be installed imme- 
diately. 

oS are being made on the veneer plant 
located at Edmonds, recently bought by F. J. Kwapil, of 
Seattle. 

The Brown & Kunze Company, of Arlington, is install- 
ing in the Lincoln mill at Arlington five upright ma- 
chines. ‘ 

The shingle mill being built by the Sobey Manufac- 
turing Company, near Granite Falls, is progressing 
rapidly and will have an output of 300,000 shingles and 
50,000 feet of lumber a day. : 

Interior shingle mills are reported to be closing down, 
owing to the low price of shingles, and for the further 
reason, it is reported, that the coming of the rainy sea- 
son makes difficult the transportation’ of bolts from 
camps to mills. - 

This city recently has been the scene of a campaign 
directed by loggers and mill owners against an organized 
gang of pirates who infest the Sound and Snohomish 
river adjacent to Everett, and who by their thievish tac- 
ties in stealing cedar and fir logs not only seriously 
harassed ‘the trade but also subjected it to thousands of 
dollars of expense. In all seven men have been arrested 
on warrants and tried in police court, a majority being 
subjected to fines that ranged as high as $100 ‘and costs. 

“The practice-as pursued by the thieves was to pick 
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LONG HEAVY TIMBERS 


FROM 


NORWAY PINE LOGS 


12 inch to 25 inch, 20 to 6O ft. 
ALSO 


WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK 


Write us for prices on Dimension and Timber 
bills. any size and length required, 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. Wisconsin: 
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‘ Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH ¢ TIMBERS 


‘ Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 
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WE USE THE TELECODE. 


CAS Lowen Co. 


Lumber Manufacturers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lydale, 
\_ Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mgr. J 
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Northern Pine 
At a Right Price 


Our Prices are always right, but even if you 

could save a little, what does that amount 

to compared with our Quality of Lumber.» 
Give us a Trial. = 

NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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up floating, or drift, logs that had escaped from booms. 
They also, as evidence proved, visited rafts during the 
night and stole logs. The leading spirits in this crusade 
against the waterfront pirates were Harry M. Ramwell, 
of the American Tug Boat Company, as agent for several 
logging concerns, and William Boner, manager for the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company. 

The log jam in the Snohomish river, reported last 
week, proved the greatest congestion of the kind in this 
vicinity for twenty years. The jam was so great as to 
create widespread interest, and picture postals are being 
circulated, showing its extent. 

The Newcomb Shingle Company at Hartford is pre- 
paring to resume after a closedown of several months’ 
duration. 

The Mukilteo Lumber Company, of Mukilteo, is operat- 
ing its plant full time and reports that coastwise and 
foreign shipments are satisfactory. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 
CENTRALIA, WASH., Nov. 15.—The work on the rail- 
road near Rochester and from Rochester toward Cen- 
tralia is considered significant, in view of the fact that 
the Milwaukee is buying extensively in Portland, Ore. 
This Portland property is supposed to be for terminals, 
and it is thought the chances are good for the railroad’s 

being built direct from this point to Portland. 


W. C. Albee, superintendent for the Northern Pacific. 
was in Centralia two days this week, accompanied hy 
officials of the road. Their visit was for several pu:. 
poses, among which was the looking over and deciding o» 
a location for a depot which has been promised 2i; 
place. Another object of their visit was to make « 
thorough canvass of the city’s shipping possibiliti.:, 
They visited several leading shippers. They stated th: 
were doing all that was possible for the shipping in- 
terests, and claimed that at this time there was no ez» 
shortage. Should any shipper not get the equipme: 
needed he was to notify headquarters and his want 
would be looked after at once. 

The important deal of the week in lumber circles ws 
the sale of the properties of the Hartwood Lumber Co: 
pany, of Aberdeen, to San Francisco capitalists. ‘| 
latter are represented by Hicks & Hauptman. ‘| 
plant will be known as the Federal Mill Company a» j 
will be operated regularly. The sale did not include 
large timber holdings of the company, but embra< 
the mill and the valuable water frontage on Gra 
harbor. 

The mills in the Centralia district are running fw'! 
time, and are getting out large orders for shipment +» 
the Great Lakes. The agency took a large amount 
this kind of business, and its various mills are workin. 
to capacity. 
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WE SHIP PROMPTLY 


FIR LUMBER 


VERTICAL GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Red Cedar Lumber 
and Shingles 





Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


St. Paul and Tacoma Lor, Co, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
B. G. GRIGGS, President 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President 
GEORG E BROWNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
- C. A. FOSTER, Ass’t "y and Treas, 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman Board of Trustees 











[IN TIMES PAST _—Lsé#’ 


when people didn’t know about our Firdoors, They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are aneient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We als~ =anufacture Cedar Poors, Fir and Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


OUR CUSTOMERS WILL MEP 6 AT THE 
HOO-HOO HOUSE, A, Y. P, EXPOSITION, 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New land Ktepresentatives, 
Hanrey L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W.C. ASHENFELTER Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, 
Spokane Representative, H. 8. OsaooD, Spokane, Wash. 














WE ARE CAR AND CARGO 
SHIPPERS OF 


-LONG and LARGE TIMBERS 


SPARS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Pacific National Lumber Co. 


Mills at Ashford, Wash. TACOMA, WASH. 














TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED jf 704,c:e tbe Americne 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, IK 
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LUMBER CONDITIONS IN THE BEAVER STATE. 


PARAL EA PAL AAPL 
Volume of Fir Lumber Shipped from Columbia River District on the Increase — Rose City 
to Be Made City Beautiful—New Spark Arrester. 





TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE PACIFIC NORTH- 
WEST. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 15.—A. B. Wastell, secretary 
of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has issued the regular monthly trade bulle- 
tin on conditions in this district. The section of the 
report having to do with odd lengths will be found in the 
department dealing with that important question. The 
rest of the report is as follows: 


During the last month the volume of fir lumber forwarded 
by cargo out of the Columbia river district increased per- 
ceptibly over previous months of this year and with a range 
of better prices. 

This comment applies to both domestic shipments deliv- 
ered at San Francisco and San Pedro, Cal., and also on ex- 
port shipments. Increased forwarding by water has offset 
the slightly increased output of the mills on account of the 
starting up of new plants and this also prevented any ac- 
cumulation of stock that could not be moved by raii on 
account of operation of a car shortage. Even casual ob- 
servance of stock at the mills in this vicinity indicates small 
stock and the figures reported bear out this conclusion in a 
surprising manner, especiaily when information is furnished 
that the major portion of the stock on hand is sold, and only 
awaits cars for transporting to the buyer. The comments 
previously made in regard to miils not desiring special cut- 
ting orders, irrespective of price, still holds good with a 
number of plants and the mills interviewed have orders 
booked ahead for at least sixty days from this date. pay 
of clear lumber is very short. Demand is strong, especially 
for W. J. flooring, which can only be supplied in small lots, 
and in No. 1 and No. 2 is not sufficient to satisfy orders. 
Rough clears, rustic and drop siding are also scarce. 

Logs on the river are holding firm, with indications that 
values will advance shortly. Railroad business is being 
placed freely at good prices by mills abreast of the market, 
as indicated by $11 ties and $14 stringers placed this week 
with a Portland mill. A range downward of $1 on these 
prices would strike an average, with information, however, 
of erratic sales $3 less than these values, which seem inex- 
plicable except that the middleman has worked the mill so 
as to absorb the differential. 

Reports from Grays harbor, Willapa harbor and south- 
western Washington are encouraging and with the growing 
railroad demand, normal buying by the retail yards, good 
local demand and strong requirements of mining timbers 
calling for both rail and cargo shipments, promise splendid 
business for the new year. 


Portland Fifth Place. 


As to the local business, a complication of building per- 
mits for October all over the United States gives Portland 
fifth place with an increase over October, 1908, of 106 per- 
cent, while reports from Eugene, Albany, Cottage Grove and 
Salem show great activity in those cities, with evidence of 
continued building operations throughout the state which 
offers an excellent market for lumber. The development of 
mining and irrigation in Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
offers a field for lumber consumption of great importance, 
while the railroad development within the state takes care 
of the bulk of the cut of many interior mills. As one 
studies the short supply of clear lumber and the constantl 
increasing demand for dooring, finish and siding many mill- 
men who are careless in not sorting out their clear lumber 
and raising the grade by improved methods of manufacture 
whenever possible, should be influenced by this fact to be 
more careful and to instruct their sawyer so that everythin 
there is in the log shall be gotten out of it. This deman 
for clears should also be instrumental in preventing waste 
not only in sawing but also in trimming, and the adoption 
of odd lengths is strongly urged on this account as a con- 
servation measure. This argument should be presented to 
all buyers who raise any question on receipt of odd lengths 
in clear grades. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 15.—Although the weather has 
been rainy for several weeks, there has been no letup 
in building operations and permits are issued in as large 
numbers as a month ago. 

A meeting was held recently in this city, at the Com- 
mercial Club, attended by a large number of prominent 
citizens, to form a civic league to work for a city 
beautiful. A large sum was raised towards engaging 
competent architects to take charge of a plan for perma- 
nent improvements for a city with a population of 
even 2,500,000. Among those who figure prominently 
in the movement are several timbermen, lumber manu- 
facturers and dealers, such as L. J. Wentworth, Walter 
B. Mackay, Samuel Connell, F. W. Leadbetter, H. L. 
Pittock, Russell Hawkins, W. B. Ayer, Philip Buehner 
and W. D. Wheelwright. J. N. Teal, well known as a 
conservation worker and attorney for the lumbermen in 
the famous rate cases, is also taking a deep interest in 





the matter. The Portland Lumber Company was one 
of the first concerns to subscribe towards the fund neces- 
sary for carrying on the work, putting down its name 
for $500. The league will work for wider streets and 
systematic progress in every way, instead of having the 
city advance in a haphazard manner and along lines 
lacking uniformity. 

It was the intention a few weeks ago of nearly all 
the loggers in this district to shut down their camps 
long before the holidays, in order to get rid of surplus 
logs. Today the situation is much different and the 
camps probably will remain closed only a few days, 
while the men go to ‘‘town’’ to celebrate after a long, 
steady season in the woods. The reason for it all is that 
during the last three weeks the demand for logs has 
increased so rapidly that there is no surplus, and a 
strong, active market for both red and yellow fir. As 
stated last week, there is reason to expect an early ad- 
vance in log prices. 

The Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company is operating its 
camp at Coal Creek, but will close for a few days during 
the holidays. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company is logging at the 
camp at Kelso, bringing in logs for the mill in this city, 
which is eutting ten hours a day and has order books 
filled sixty days ahead. 

L. J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber Company, 
went to Grays River, on the lower Columbia, this week 
to inspect the company’s logging road, on which work 
was begun about six months ago. The road will extend 
six miles into the timber. The company has a logging 
camp at Rainier, on the lower Columbia, which has 
been in operation about three years. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, of this city, 
has secured the exclusive distributing rights for Oregon 
of the Sequoia spark arrester, a device that has jumped 
into high favor with railroad corporations, lumber and 
logging companies and engine owners throughout thie 
United States and Canada. The invention was recently 
patented by Frank R. Minkler, of this city, who was 
formerly a policeman. Mr. Minkler has been offered 
large sums for his invention, but so far has refrained 
from selling it or any rights thereto, excepting those 
mentioned above. Minkler’s invention came about acci- 
dentally. He was walking his beat in Fresno, Cal., one 
dark night, when he detected sparks escaping from a 
passing engine and descending upon the roof of a 
wooden shed near the track set fire to it. The fire 
inspired the idea for prevention of such conflagrations. 
Mr. Minkler supplied about 200 spark arresters in Cali- 
fornia before he took out the patent, for which there 
are sO many now seeking to gain possession. The formcr 
policeman expects to realize $1,000,000 at least from tlic 
invention. Sparks from logging engines cost loggers 2 
great deal of money in the woods of the Pacific Nortli- 
west every year and the Willamette Iron & Steel Wor s 
expects to find a large demand for the patent arrester. 

James Needham, a prominent lumberman of Centralia, 
Wash., spent a few days in Portland this week. 

D. D. Bronson, formerly local supervisor in Port 
land for the Forest Service, and now connected with the 
department in Washington, D. C., is in this ¢ity for : 
few days. 

R. I. Lytle, a well known lumberman of Hoquia” 
Wash.,-was in Portland recently. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Nov. 15.—E. Moeller, tallyman for 
the inspection bureau in this locality, reports the fol: 
lowing lumber shipments from Coos county ports during 
October: 

From Coos bay to San Francisco, 10,651,000 feet; to 
San Pedro, 3,805,000 feet. From Coquille river to Sar 
Francisco, 850,000 feet. 

Constant rains for the last two weeks are causing the 
rivers to rise. At Myrtle point some of the logs from 
the Morris Bros.’ camp and the Prosper Mill Company ‘s 
camp have been floated. _ 

It has been reported that the Southern Pacific rail- 
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yoad is negotiating for the purchase of the property of 
tie Oregon Coal & Navigation Company, including the 
steamer M. F. Plant, the Libby coal mine and about 
“500 acres of land. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
; furnishing waste wood for fuel at the electric plant 

the Coos Bay Gas & Electric Company. 

The steamer Breakwater brought a 5-ton cable on one 

01 for the MeDonald-Vaughn Logging Company on 

os river. 

Smith & Holland, of Marshfield, received the highest 
ve ld medal award at the Seattle exposition for their 
patent loggers’ undercutter. 

Alfred Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Company, of 
quille, has returned home, accompanied by E. E. John- 
son, secretary of the company. 

\. M. Simpson, head of the Simpson Lumber Company, 
up from San Francisco to visit his sons, L. J. and 
igar Simpson. 


Lt 


Elijah Smith, head of the Southern Oregon Company, 
who has been visiting at Empire, has left for Portland. 
He will return to Coos bay soon. 

The steam schooner Washcalore, which has been run- 
ning between San Francisco and the Siuslaw, took a 
cargo from the North Bend Lumber Company mill. The 
steam schooner Redondo and the steam schooner Excelsior 
both. took cargoes from the Smith mill during the week. 
The steamer Czarina sailed with lumber and coal for 
San Francisco. The schooner Chehalis, of the Simpson 
fleet, has gone to Grays harbor to take on a eargo. The 
schooner Echo, which has been at the Simpson mill, is 
at the Smith mill taking on a cargo. The steam schooner 
Nann Smith is also loading at the Smith mill. The 
schooner Bertie Minor left for San Pedro with a cargo 
from the Johnson Lumber Company, of Coquille. The 
schooner A, M. Baater cleared for San Francisco. The 
steamer Fifield sailed south with a cargo from the North 
Bend Lumber Company. 





FROM GOLDEN STATE MILL POINTS. 





Healthy Tone to Lumber Business — Farmers Beginning to Make Improvements — Lumber 
Schooners Collide—Heavy Water Receipts—Other Items of Varied Interest. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


SAN Francisco, CAu., Nov. 15.—The lumber business 
hus shown a healthy tone during the last week. The 
interior rail trade has shown improvement, the farmers 
and fruit growers having realized upon their large crops, 
and are preparing to make needed improvements. The 
country lumber yards are in good shape. The local yards 
are not buying as heavily, but several placed good orders 
when prices were first advanced. Stocks will remain low 
until after stocktaking, but there is no doubt in the 
minds of the large dealers that there will be a brisk 
business after spring opens. Both wholesale and retail 
prices are well maintained in this market and there 
should be no falling off. 

Receipts of lumber at this port from the mills of the 
Coast aggregated about 18,000,000 feet during the last 
seven days, a number of vessels having arrived that had 
been delayed by heavy weather. Vessels hereafter will 
be unable to make trips as rapidly as in the summer and 
in the next sixty days a large proportion of the mills of 
the Coast will close down for several weeks for the 
annual overhauling, which will considerably reduce the 
total output of lumber for January. 

Several sailing vessels available for offshore business 
on Puget sound and the Columbia river are idle and, 
although there has been no particular advance in freights, 
there is no likelihood of a decline. Lumber chartering 
is quiet in the foreign trade and rates are practically 
unchanged. Coastwise lumber freights are holding firm 
ut unchanged quotations. Offshore lumber rates are 
quoted about as follows: 

irom Puget sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 
Sis 3d and 33¢e 9d; to Melbourne, 36s 3d; to Japan 
(steamers), 30s and 31s; to Callao, 38s 9d and 40s; 
to a direet nitrate port, 41s 3d and 42s 6d; to Val- 
paraiso f. o. b., 40s and 42s 6d, with 2s 6d less to a 
diveet port; to Guaymas, $5; to Mazatlan, $5.25; to 
United Kingdom, 57s 6d and 60s; to Honolulu, $5. 

The American Trading Company, of this city, has 
chartered the steamer Fozley to carry lumber from Port- 
lynd to Australia, The steamer Christian Michelson has 

rived at Portland to load 3,000,000 of lumber for 
v-iental ports. The steamer Fitzclarence is under char- 
‘-y from Puget sound to Panama. 

Secretary Kellogg, of the Pacific Redwood Shingle 
(ompany, of Eureka, is in this city on important busi- 

s connected with the local selling office. 

A collision at sea last night, ten miles off the light- 
‘ip, between Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s steam 

hooner Cascade and the lumber schooner F. M. Slade, 

rrowly missed adding another chapter to the tale of 

ean horrors. The Cascade was bound north for a 
«rgo of lumber, while the schooner was bound for this 

rt from Grays harbor with a heavy cargo. 

is very dark, and before the lookouts on the vessels 
uld give sufficient warning to avert the crash, the jib- 
!.om of the sailing vessel struck the steamer’s smoke- 
ick and broke it off. The Slade’s rigging was damaged 
‘id a few timbers were sprung. The Cascade returned 
port for repairs and a tug went to the assistance of 

» schooner. The responsibility for the accident has 
iot yet been fixed. 

The De Witt-Matheny Company has moved from 112 

arket street to 608 Fife building, in the heart of the 
\holesale lumber district. The concern is agent for the 
‘ischer Bros. Lumber Company, Falls City Lumber Com- 
pany, North Aberdeen Shingle Company and the East 
‘loquiam Shingle Company. C. E. De Witt says there 

‘a good demand for split stock, shakes posts ete. Floor- 
ing is in good demand in this market at better prices. 

lost of the orders from the local retail yards are for 
\clivery after January 1. The concern is doing a good 
rail trade through its Portland office, which was recently 

pened, with J. A. Fair as northern buyer. 

The 8. E. Slade Lumber Company, of this city, with 
inills on Grays harbor, finds a normal demand for fir 
lumber for both domestic, cargo and rail shipment. Rail- 
road inquiries are good in the North for ties and string- 
ers. Logs on Grays harbor are firm at $10 and are freely 
obtainable now that the freshets have brought large 
quantities down the streams to salt water. A firm lum- 
ber market is expected throughout next season. Offshore 
business is temporarily quiet with the market firm at 
$13, list E. 

The Charles Nelson Company, of this city, has been 
awarded the contract to supply 2,500,000 feet of lumber 
to the government for use in the Philippines. Several 


The night 


mills on Puget sound will put in competitive bids to cut 
the lumber. 

L. Sceuster, G. Hatheock and A. L. Fourtner have in- 
corporated the Golden Gate Wood Working Company, 
with a eapital stock of $15,000, San Francisco being the 
principal place of business. 

The Truckee Lumber Company sawed its last log a 
few days ago at Truckee, where a large plant had been in 
operation for forty years. The California Pine Box & 
Lumber Company’s box factory at Truckee, which se- 
cured its supply of lumber from this mill, will remain 
open until the lumber on hand has been worked up. 
The machinery of the Truckee Lumber Company’s plant 
will be moved to Oroville, where the frame of a saw 
mill is being erected. Next season logs from the forests 
along the line of the Western Pacific railway will be 
sawed, and an almost inexhaustible supply of timber is 
accessible. 

E. A. Blocklinger, general manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Company’s Humboldt county interests, is pre- 
paring to begin logging operations on the company’s 
timber tract lying between Shively and Dyerville. A 
logging camp has been opened on Laribee creek. The 
steel frame redwood .mill will be ready for operation 
next fall and it is expected that a total cut of 100,000,- 
000 feet of lumber will be made at Scotia during 1911. 
With the old and new saw mills this company will have 
one of the largest lumbering plants on the Coast. 

A report from Salinas is to the effect that the A. B. 
Hammond interests will acquire W. E. Greene’s lumber 
yards in that city following the purchase of the F. A. 
Hihn timber properties near Santa Cruz. 

The California Sugar & White Pine Agency, of San 
Francisco, wholesaler of sugar and white pine lumber, 
sash, doors, blinds and moldings, removed its offices No- 
vember 18 from the James Flood building to suite 1115, 
First National Bank building, Post and Montgomery 
streets. 

S. O. Johnson, manager for the 8S. S. Johnson Com- 
pany, this city, has returned from a trip through the 
timber lands of southern Oregon, 

Harold D. Mortenson, of the San Francisco office of 
the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company, is spending a few 
weeks in the East. 

S. E. Slade, of the 8S. E. Slade Lumber Company, has 
returned from a trip to his plant on Grays harbor. 

A. Mareen, general manager for the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company’s plant on Coos bay, 
eame to this city to meet his family, which recently 
arrived from the East to reside permanently on the 
Coast. 

E. M. Eddy, assistant to the president of the Pacific 
Lumber Company, has gone east. 

Ross W. Smith, district manager for the National 
Lumber & Box Company, will spend a week in Los An- 
geles on business and then proceed north to the plant at 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, has 
been spending a week in this city, after inspecting his 
big plant at Marshfield, Ore., where his old mill is being 
remodeled with a view to increasing the output. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber 
Company, which has about finished a good season’s cut, 
has returned to Minneapolis, Minn., after visiting the 
plant at McCloud. 

Whiting G. Press, who is one of the largest manufac- 
turers of redwood shingles in Humboldt county, was a 
guest at the St. Francis lately. 

C. W. Pennoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber 
Company, has returned to his home in Pasadena. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 15.—Lumber dealers con- 
tinue busy in all sections of the trade and in many 
cases they find their accommodations inadequate. 

The Consolidated Lumber Company has drawn plans 
for a building which will be used as a general mer- 
chandise store. A boarding house and cottages for rent 
to the families of the 500 employees will be constructed. 

The National Lumber Company is building a brick 
dry kiln for lumber on Terminal island that will cost 
$3,570 and the San Pedro Lumber Company is erecting 
a shed that will cost $3,000. ' 

In consequence of the increased building in Beaumont, 
the Beaumont Lumber Company’s yards are being en- 
larged and larger stocks carried. 

At San Bernardino the big mills of the Brookings 
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Wa” TACOMA,WASH. “SE 


We would like to have you send and ask us for our prices. 
We can save you money on 


rmeene, CEDAR AND 
DROP SIDING oan a a 
FINISH, CEILING, 
DIMENSION, ETC. FINISH. 





i SHINGLES MILL AND TRANSIT SHIPMENTS. 
Write or Wire us for Quotations. 




















Manufacturers of 


Fir Lumber 


Write us for Prices on 


FIR DIMENSION, FIR TIMBERS and CAR 
MATERIAL, ROUGH or FINISHED 
CLEARS nnd 0. G. GUTTER 


Manley Moore Lumber Co. 


Benker iesBldg, Tacoma, Wash: 5, prince’ Wash. 








MINERAL LAKE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIR LUMBER 


CAR AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL 


Try a car of our Shop Lumber. 
You will want more. 


General Offices TACOMA, WASH. 











MS PACIFIC COAST. “2m, 








Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS. 











7 


T z = 
Proudfit - Polleys: Lumber Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch 
and Spruce. Red and White Cedar 
Posts, from Idaho and Montana 


Saves the long over-mountain haul. Saves time. 
.. Timeis money. Send us your inquiries. 
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THE TANNATE TRIO. 


Three years and more of splendid service on top of 
lohg previous tests show the superiority of TANNATE 
FLAT BELTING. This is due to the following causes: 


Special tannage gives unusual strength, elasticity, 
and cling. 

Only the better portion of the hide is tanned into 
Tannate. 

Superior workmanship and appliances secure thor- 
ough stretch, straightness and even balance. 








Notice we are speaking of Tannate Flat _ to 
distinguish it from TANNATE ROUND BELT, which 


for over fourteen years has been outlasting ordinary round 
belts from two to five times, and is recognized as the acme 


in round belting. 

The youngest of the Tannate trio is TANNATE 
LACE LEATHER. It outlasts rawhide and other laces 
from two to five times or even six times. We offer it in 
hand cut lacing, and in backs with the stretchy part 
trimmed off. 

These all justify the claim that Tannate costs more per 
foot but less per year. 








J. E. RHOADS & SONS, 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO. 


Factory, 
Wilmington, Del. 











Our Specialties are 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES and SIDING 


We are Manufacturers. Shipments Prompt. 
Inquiries Solicited. 


Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 


Mills and General Offices at BELLEVUE, WASH. 











EGYPTIAN BOX & PLANING MILL GO. 


Specialty: Milling in Transit, 
Surfacing and Resawing. 


Office, 2301 Commercial Ave., CAIRO, ILL. 














wae” SEATTLE, WASH. “2g 

















The Hugh W. Hogue Co. 


FIR & CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SHINGLES 
TIMBERS 


Good Grades Prompt Shipments 














Yesler Shingle Company 


1015 White Building 
Mills :: Yesler, Wash. 


SEATTLE :: WASH. 











CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 
SHINGLES 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 








Lumber & Box Company, near Fredalba, will be closed 
down this week. The run since the first of the year has 
been heavy, a total of over 10,000,000 feet of lumber 
having been cut and hauled down the mountains into 
this city and Highland. This record exceeds those of 
other years by nearly 2,000,000 feet. 

The schooner Eva, bound from Gray’s harbor, Wash- 
ington, to the Hawaiian islands, with passengers, reached 
this port with its hold filled with water. While off the 
Columbia river October 28 the Eva encountered a severe 
gale from the southeast, which continued all the next 
day, throwing the vessel on its beam ends. To keep it 
afloat the cargo of 900,000 feet of lumber was thrown 
overboard. 

S. M. Curtis, of the Curtis Bros. Sash & Door Com- 
pany, of Bloomington, Ill., was a recent visitor. 

L. B. Quackenbush, lumber dealer of Bellingham, 
Wash., is visiting in Los Angeles. 

W. C. Rupert and H. M. Scott, lumbermen of Port- 
land, Ore., were in Los Angeles during the week. 

A. M. Jeffrey, lumberman of Omaha, Neb., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Jeffrey, is visiting this city. 

H. H. Dalton, Eureka, is in Los Angeles. 

Robert Shoeneman, of Hill, Iowa, a retired lumber- 
man, has arrived at Long Beach, where he will reside. 

Oliver O’Brien, well known lumber dealer of San 
Francisco, is visiting in this city. 

The reports of the United States customhouse at San 
Pedro for October show arrivals of 44,168,000 feet of 
lumber, 26,033,000 shingles, 776,000 shakes, 4,255,000 
lath, 31,000 ties and other lumber. 

At Redondo Beach the waterfront of the city pre- 
sented the busiest week of any for several months. 
Lumber, poles and ties are being unloaded at the three 
wharves and big shipments are being made every few 
hours inland. The Norwegian steamer Christian Michel- 
son discharged a cargo of 76,000 ties; the American 
bark, St. Kathariv> docked with a cargo of 22,000 
Hawaiian ties; the ste. .er Yosemite arrived with 600 
piles and 200 stringers for points in Arizona, the 
steamer Wellesley discharged 800,000 feet of lumber. 

The steam schooner Iqua, from Eureka, is at the port 
of Los Angeles, discharging a cargo of redwood lumber. 


Arrivals During the Week at San Pedro. 


Steamer Francis H. Leggett, 1,500,000 feet of lumber, 
National Lumber Company. 
C Steamer William H. Murphy, 890,000 feet, Pacific Lumber 

ompany. 

Schooner C. 8S. Holmes, 600,000 feet, Owners’ Account 
Company. 

Steamer Redondo, 200,000 feet, Consolidated Lumber Com- 
pany, and 500,000 feet, National Lumber oe gS : 

Schooner William Bowden, 900,000 feet, W. S. Morse Lum- 
ber Company. 

Steamer Noyo, 12,000 ties, Union Lumber Company. 

Steamer Lakme, 600,000 feet, Consolidated Lumber Com- 


any. 
7 Schooner W. J. Patterson, 800,000 feet, San Pedro Lumber 
Company. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Diego, Cau., Nov. 9.—The contract for the exten- 
sion of the wharf at Fort Rosecrans has been awarded 
by the government to the Spreckels Bros. Commercial 
Company, of this city. The estimated cost of the 75-foot 
extension is in the neighborhood of $5,000. When the 
dock is completed all the supplies for the fort will be 
landed there, instead of being transported by wagon 
from this city. 

A contract has been awarded by the Ocean Bay Beach 
Company to the Russ'Lumber & Mill Company for the 
construction of a 400-foot addition to the breakwater 
and board walk along the water front at Ocean Bay 
beach, this city. When this is completed the breakwater 
will be 1,600 feet in length and will have cost approxi- 
mately $12,000. 

The barkentine J. M. Griffith has arrived from Everett, 
Wash., with a big cargo of telephone poles and piling for 
the Russ Lumber & Mill Company. 





INLAND EMPIRE NOTES. 


Conditions Improving Steadily— Price Sheets Show 
Many Items Selling at Full List—Ship- 
ments Are Holding Up Well. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 5.—Market conditions are 
improving steadily and from all indications the outlook 
for a good winter’s business was never better. The 
upper grades are in good demand and are selling at full 
list without difficulty. Prices are becoming stronger and 
concessions are being rapidly withdrawn. The conces- 
sion sheet applying to the July 28 price list shows that 
the concessions offered are lower and that many items 
are selling at full list. 

The sheet lists 1x10 common boards and products at 
$2; 1x8 common boards and produets, $3; fencing and 
products, $3; joist seantling and plank, 6 foot to 16 foot, 
$3; joist scantling and plank, 10 foot, 18 foot and 20 
foot, $2.50; No. 3 boards, mixed width and lengths, 
$2.50; No. 4 boards, mixed widths and lengths, $2; tim- 
bers, $2; larch lath, 25 cents; C. & D. %4x6 beveled 
siding, add $1 to list; fine lath’ add 25 cents to list; 
all other items net. 

Owing to the broken condition of the stocks it is be- 
lieved that as soon as the mills have closed for the season 
it will be most impossible to furnish many items at pre- 
vailing prices and that concessions in force will be grad- 
ually withdrawn. Shipments for the month are holding 
up exceptionally well and from all indications will be 
equally as good as last month. While the car shortage 
has been noticeable there has been but very little diffi- 


culty in getting the required number of cars for ship. 
ments. - 

Logging operations are being advanced rapidly. Mos 
of the roadwork is finished and several million feet ar, 
now on skids. Labor is more plentiful than two weeks 
ago and of a better class, although there would be no 
difficulty in placing from 150 to 200 men at the various 
camps. The fact that the mills will soon close, together 
with the large number of men being shipped to this ter- 
ritory to work for the Great Northern, which is double 
tracking twenty miles of its line near the summit, wi! 
have a tendency to make labor more plentiful. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company has a contrac 
for several thousand poles for the mines at Butte. The 
poles are to be twenty-six and thirty feet long and three 
inches at the top end. The company is getting them 
from its timber holdings at the head of the Stillwate: 
river. The poles are loaded at Lupfer, on the Grea: 
Northern. C. L. Dobner, manager for the company 
states it will put in approximately 13,000,000 feet o: 
logs this winter by contract for next season’s run. Hi 


. States that business is exceptionally good for this tim 


of the year and that the shipping department is being 
worked to full capacity in order to take care of business 
booked. The mill has had a very successful run, having 
manufactured practically 12,000,000 feet to date and wil! 
continue to saw as long as weather conditions permit. 

A. G. Naundorff, secretary of the Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Kalispell the latter part of this week o1 
business matters connected with his company. Mr. 
Naundorff states that the car shortage has not affected 
shipping to any great extent. The company is experi- 
encing no difficulty in getting logs down the Tobacco 
river in sufficient quantities to keep the mill going nigh! 
and day on an 11-hour shift. The mill will run as long a: 
weather permits. 

Percy Gray, of the district forestry office at Missoula, 
who is instaHing a uniform system of bookkeeping iu 
the forestry offices in this district, completed the work 
in the Blackfeet and Flathead headquarters Saturday 
and left for Libby. 

H. N. Savage, chief engineer for the United States 
reclamation service, inspected the work that is being 
— on at Polson, on the Flathead reservation, last 
week, 

E. 8. Bruce, expert lumberman, of the Forest Service, 
has been in this section making examinations of the 
timber along the Swan river and the South Fork. 

The O’Neil Lumber Company is occupying its recently 
completed office building. The building is 25x600, 2-story 
brick, with basement, and is finished throughout with 
larch trim. The warehouse at the rear of the office is 
25x80 feet, double deck and strictly fireproof. Coal and 
lime sheds have been erected. 

The Kalispell Lumber Company has bought of the 
Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., a No. 90 heavy type 
rapid feeding flooring machine, which will be installed at 
the Kalispell plant. The company’s saw mill at Athens, 
which has had a successful run, will be closed next week 
on account of weather conditions. The company’s log- 
ging operations are well advanced, practically half of its 
winter’s cut being on skids. 

The Kootenai River Logging Company, recently or 
ganized by C, B. Roberts, G. W. Millet and B. A. Wilson, 
has begun operation on the Kootenai river near War 
land, Mont. The company controls 35,000,000 feet of 
timber on the Kootenai river, chiefly on the west side, 
which has been contracted to the Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Company at Bonners Ferry, Ida. 





AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 

Sart Lake City, Uta, Nov. 12.—The first sever: 
storm of the fall struck Salt Lake City early this week, 
accompanied by a cold snap that has put a temporary 
stop to a large number of structural building operations. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company, Lewiston, Ida., 
with extensive timber holdings on Craig mountain, wil! 
soon begin the development of its properties under new 
management, as a result of a recent election held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., where a majority of the stock is 
owned. The Northwestern Lumber Company was organ- 
ized by Pennsylvania capitalists and during the last two 
years has acquired over 50,000 acres of the most valuable 
timber land on the mountain. 

The company’s plans provide for the erection of larg: 
mills adjacent to the timber lands and the construction 
of the railroad to connect with the Northern Pacific’s 
Grangeville road. Mr. Van Kuren, the newly electe: 
manager, arrived from Philadelphia Thursday and wi! 
soon be joined by his family. 





CONVINCING TESTIMONY OF MERIT. 

The American Blower Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
manufacturer of fans, engines, blowers, dry kilns etc., 
received from Fox Bros. & Co., Windsor, Ont., under 
date of November 8, a letter that emphatically indorses 
the machinery installed by the American company. The 
machinery referred to has been:installed something like 
seyen months, and the Fox concern states that it is. in 
perfect order, giving entire satisfaetion, and verifying 
all the-claims made for it by the American company- 

Another letter!receivett from the Fuller & Riee Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, of: Grand Rapids, Mich.; states 
that the dry kilns installed by the American company 2 
year ago have, in operation, far exceeded the statements 
made by the American company as to what ‘they 
would do. 

These letters coming from operators, seven months 
and a year respectively, after the dry kilns wera 1n- 
stalled, may be considered as conclusive evidence of th: 
satisfactory operation of the dry kilns. Interested par 
ties may learn.more about these by addressing the Amer- 
ican Blower Company, at Detroit, Mich. 
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FROM ALONG LAKE ERIE. 


Lumber Situation Fairly Satisfactory with Exception of Yellow Pine—Box Trade Very Good— 
Building Operations Keep Retailers Busy—Lumberman Honored. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 

BuFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 17.—At the monthly meeting of 
ti: Buffalo Lumber Exchange, held Saturday, an in- 
f.rmal discussion brought out the fact that though trade 
wes not very brisk it was healthy and anything like a 
beom would earry off the lumber too fast, There is a 
report that buyers are holding off with an idea of break- 
ing the prices, but the dealers say that such a thing 
would not be possible. 

Chere is some complaint of lumber being sold low and 
that as a rule local prices are not as high as they are 
elsewhere. iis 

Che improved state of the box trade is a good indi- 
cation of the healthy state of trade generally. The fall 
demand for boxes, in the appie and general canning 
industries, was not very heavy and yet the box factories 
are doing much better than they were last summer, with 
promise of a much better winter trade than last winter. 

James T. Hurd is expected back from the saw mills 
of the Ontonagon Lumber & Cedar Company this week, 
where he has been busy putting in a winter logging road 
to the mills, with the idea of keeping them running all 
winter. 

The Buffalo Maple Flooring Company has planned for 
three more cargoes of stock from the Boyne (Mich.) 
mills of the W. H. White Company. President James A. 
White is back from a visit to Boyne and reports that 
the maple trade is so good that the stock has been sold 
short. 

The MeNeil Lumber Company is putting in a stock of 
lake hemlock that will last through the winter with 
ordinary demand. A cargo is still to come down. Trade 
holds up well. 

Lumber and shingle receipts for the week were heavy, 
5,112,000 feet of lumber by Lake and 17,335,000 shingles. 

The building report for the week shows an aggregate 
cost of $136,815, there being forty-eight permits and 
twenty-seven frame dwellings. 

Knowlton Mixer, while sticking to the sale of North 
Carolina pine, is not forgetting municipal affairs, being 
chief champion of the referendum and Des Moines char- 
ter plan. 

The new box factory of James MacLean, at Washing- 
ton and Perry streets, has been named the Eureka Box 
Factory. 

Lumber barges on the Lakes are scarce and freight 
rates are high, so that the traffic will be kept up as long 
as the weather and insurance will permit. Fast sailers 
will be able to make two trips. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 16.—With the possible excep- 
tion of yellow pine, the market is showing more satis- 
factory indications than for some time and the feeling 
ot optimism which prevails has scarcely been equaled for 
a great many months. The railroads are not as yet or- 
dering in the way anticipated, but many dealers are feel- 
ing that they will soon be in the market and their trade, 
together with many special bills which are promised 
within the next thirty or sixty days, will keep the market 
fairly busy until after the outlying yard trade opens 
up after inventory time. The country yards are order- 
ing light in anticipation of inventory, and the rule is 
mixed cars rather than large orders. 

New and large building operations are being an- 
nevneed nearly every day and the prospects for a large 
aniount of building business during the winter are good. 
Ariong the important deals along this line is the leasing 
of the property on which the Pythian temple is located 
or Huron road by H. C. Christy, of the Advance Lum- 
ber Company, and Otto Muehlhauser, of the Muehlhauser 
Pieno Company, for a term of ninety-nine years. The 
property has a frontage of 80 feet and in the rear of the 
present building is a large vacant space on which it is 
projeeted to erect a modern theater or mercantile build- 
inz, with an areade or stores or other similar entrance. 
The erection of the new addition will start within the 
next few months, and will cost about $150,000. 

‘or the first time in the history of the local Builders’ 
ixchange a lumberman has been elected president of the 
oryanization. E, E. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., one 
oi the largest wholesale and retail lumber concerns in 
the city, was elected president at the annual meeting 
0: the directors last week. Mr. Teare is recognized as a 
business man of rare ability and will undoubtedly assist 
in further advancing the interests of the exchange. At 
the Lumbermen’s Club Mr. Teare was accorded an in- 
formal reception to commemorate his election. 

The Employers’ Association of Cleveland will hold its 
annual meeting on'November 30. This association has 
‘one much in the imterests of the various business enter- 
prises im the city in protecting them from thevanscrupu- 
lous acts of organized labor. John Kirby;' of ‘national 
prominence in this movement, will ‘make the principal 
address of the evening. 

The contract for the interior finish of the new county 
courthouse has been awarded the W. B. McAllister 
Company, of this city. The finish will be of oak and 
mahogany and will be elaborately carved. This is one 
of the most important contracts of its kind to have been 
let in this city for a long time. 

Martin Sating and W. J. Brinker, for some time con- 
nected with a local wholesale lumber business, have 
entered into a partnership to conduct a general wholesale 
business, with offices in the Williamson building. 








The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company reports a fair 
trade in practically every department of the business. 
It is hopeful in anticipation for much improved trade 
from‘ now on. It stated this week that it is expecting a 
greatly increased business within the next sixty days, 
with advanced prices, especially on oak and other hard- 
woods. 

The Advance Lumber Company, which for some time 
has been following a conservative line of procedure, in 
curtailing its business to handling the stock put out 
by its own mills, has opened up again and is extending 
the scope of its enterprise in taking on the output of 
other mills. 

H. B. Weller, formerly with the Detroit Lumber Com- 
pany, of Detroit, has accepted a position with the 
Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, to represent it in 
northern Ohio outside of Cleveland. Mr. Weller has 
been raised in the lumber business, his father having 
been a very prominent Canadian lumber manufacturer 
and the first to take cargoes from Lake Superior to 
Quebec. 

F. A. Wentz, a prominent dealer, of Canal Dover, 
Ohio, called on some of the local dealers this week. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, OH10, Nov. 16.—The feeling in lumber circles 
is better. This is due in a measure to the splendid 
manner in which local building operations are holding 
up, and general trade prospects. The last week has been 
a particularly active one among builders, the permits 
issued comparing favorably with the midsummer season, 
showing an aggregate of $56,500. There is every indica- 
tion that nothing but the severest weather will check 
activity, as many jobs are being started and many more 
are under consideration for immediate construction. 

It is noticeable that orders are coming in with more 
freedom, although dealers see no speculative features in 
conditions, buying for the most part to meet present re- 
quirements. There is no disposition, however, to permit 
stocks to become broken. General conditions are improv- 
ing. Factories are extending operations, many new 
plants are opening, people are finding plenty of work, a 
thing unusual for this season of the year, investors are 
more optimistic, and money is easier. Naturally lumber- 
men are taking a cheerful view of the future. 

While there is still weakness in some lines of the 
lumber business, it is noticeable that the new lists show 
no decline in prices, and that the movement remains 
normal at the old figures. Receipts have been more than 
ordinarily heavy during the last week, with yellow pine 
the predominating feature in point of volume. Many 
cars have come to the local yards, and the market has 
been in no sense drugged. Transient cars of yellow pine 
have been plentiful, but there have been takers for all 
that has shown up here at fair figures. While buying is 
being conservatively done there is not the disposition to 
cut down stocks so apparent a few weeks ago. 


The hardwood situation is agreeably surprising every- 
one connected with the trade. Oak and maple have had a 
ceaseless call from builders, and in many cases delays are 
made necessary because of inability to care for the huge 
volume of business in this line. The matter of delay is 
about the only complaint heard in this connection, and 
there is a large amount of hardwood business immediately 
ahead, especially if the present favorable weather con- 
tinues. In any case there will be a fair demand for hard- 
wood finish and flooring for some time, owing to uncom- 
pleted contracts. Maple flooring is scarce and the recent 
advance is being rigidly maintained, with a prospect of 
further raise. In addition to the active demand from 
building circles has come a noticeable improvement in the 
factory end of the business. Vehicle plants and auto- 
mobile concerns are making extensive plans for a record 
breaking business during 1910. The Willys Overland 
Automobile Company, which recently took over the local 
plant of the Toledo Motor Car Company, has not only con- 
structed large additions to the factory, consuming sev- 
eral millions of feet of building lumber, but is increasing 
its output correspondingly, thus creating a market for 
numerous hardwoods. 

The unusual activity along this line has brought a 
live demand for hickory, oak, ash and other hardwoods, 
and furniture plants recently have been in the market 
for fair quantities of these same materials, together 
with chestnut, cherry, birch, mahogany and maple. 

There is a fair demand for red cedar shingles with 
limited stocks, and regular price quotations. The bulk 
of the demand. for white cedar shingles is still coming 
from country points. City trade is moving sluggishly. 
Farmers from the downstate section have furnished a 
market for a fair supply of white cedar posts. 





ECONOMICAL LOGGING OF WASHINGTON FIR. 


Figures compiled by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing 
Company, of New York, covering the cost of logging fir 
in Washington, show that the operation of a Lidgerwood 
cableway yarder in the mountains of Washington costs 
approximately 57% cents a‘ thousand feet. The figures 
are based on twenty-six days of operation in August of 
the present year. During that period the machine skidded 
and loaded 2,071,930 feet of timber, an average of 
approximately 80,000 feet a day, at a daily cost of 
$45.75. 
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PUGET SOUND LUMBER 


PACIFIC FIR COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


FIR TIMBERS 


LUMBER, CAR STOCK, CEDAR PIL- 
ING and RAILROAD TIES, SHINGLES 
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50-1-2-3-4 Maynard Building :: SEATTLE, WASH, 








MILLS LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Lyman, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Maple Valley, Wash., onC. & P.S. 
Birdsview, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Tenino, Wash,, on N. P. Ry. 
Chewelah, Wash.,onG.N. Ry. Orillia, Wash.; on N. P, Ry. 

















Fer Prompt Shipment ’ 
We Offer the Following: 


1x4 V. G. Fir Flooring. 
114x4 V. G. Fir Flooring. 
1x4 Flat Grain Fir Flooring. 
1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 
56x4 Fir Ceiling. 
1x4 to 1x12 Fir Finish. 
All of the above can also be furnished 
in Hemlock. 


x4 Cedar Bevel Siding. 

x6 Cedar Bevel Siding. 

x8”-10” and 12” Cedar Finish. 
1” Spruce Select and Better. 
14” Spruce No. 1 Shop. 
1” Spruce No. 1 Shop. 


Gold Bar Lumber Company, 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

















PACIFIC COAST LUMBER & SHINGLES 


TYEE LUMBER CO. 


DEALERS 
IN SATISFACTION 


CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE, WASH. 











The Natural Wealth 


In Pacific Northwest Timber Lands is just being realized. 
Prices are low here now but will advance very rapidly in 
the next few years—Government Estimates say values 
wil! increase many times in the future. 

We can arrange negotiations for several timber tracts 
and Mill Properties that offer excepticnal values. Write 
for booklet **The facts about Pacific Coast Timber.""which 
have been compiled for those interested in timberland 
investments. 


R. J. Menz Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Shingles and Timber Lands 
AMERICAN BANK BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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ROBERT S. WILSON, 
1035-36-37 Henry Building, 
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\ USE OUR LAND AND TIMBER DEPARTMENT 
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We Can Ship Immediately 


FIR FLOORING 
AND CEILING 


All Grades 


Red Cedar Siding 


All Grades 





LATH AND SHINGLES 








FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 


Main Office and Mills: 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


Minneapolis Office: 1029 Lumber Exchange 














Try us on 


Mixed Carloads 


FLOORING. 
DROP SIDING. 
FINISH. 
STEPPING, 
CEILING. 
BATTENS. 


RED CEDAR { Suincis. 














McWilliams & Henry, Ine. 


Eastern Office: 


Mill at 
MINNEAPOLIS. BOHN. | EVERETT, WASH. 





(FIR and CEDAR“) 
LUMBER 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


-—————. IN TRANSIT 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


H. O. SEIFFERT CO. 


EVERETT, WASH. 

















§ Eastern Office, W. W. VAWTER, Representative, Minneapolis. 
» MILLS ‘AT EVERETT AND MONROE, WASH. 








HARDWOOD will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMEN ‘2 “ctimax Tatty Book.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


PPDDID DILYS 


J. M. Attley, president of the Sagola Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in the Railway Exchange building, 
Chicago, left last .Tuesday for the mill at Sagola, Mich. 

T. Ford, manager of the Ward Lumber ‘Company, 
with offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, Chi- 
cago, is at Whiting, Mo., the mill point of this concern. 

F. W. Duttweiler, proprietor of the F. W. Duttweiler 
Lumber Company, Toledo, Ohio, well known wholesaler 
of that city, was a visitor to the Chicago trade last 
Thursday. 

Gus M. Palmer will travel in Michigan for the Morgan 
Sash & Door Company. He succeeds Jeff B. White, who 
will continue with the company in a supervisory capacity, 
covering all the territory. - 

C. P. Miller, vice president of the Mississippi Lum- 
ber Company, Railway Exchange building, Chicago, re- 
turned the latter part of last week from a two weeks’ 
trip to the Southern mills. 

Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., Railway Ex- 
change building, Chicago, returned last Tuesday from 
Seranton, Pa., where he attended the meeting of the 
Methodist Home Missionary Board. 


George J. Pope, vice president of the D. S. Pate Lum- 
ber Company, sixteenth floor, Fisher building, Chicago, 
left Saturday for a swing around the southern circuit. 
Mr. Pope will be gone about ten days. 

M. R. Dial, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, Mar- 
quette building, Chicago, well known wholesaler of West 
coast products, is spending a few days with his wife at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. Mr. Dial will return to Chi- 
cago next Monday. 


E. V. Allen, president of the Victor Manufacturing 
Company, of Leavenworth, Kan., and Columbus, Ohio, 
spent the last two weeks in Chicago recovering from an 
operation. He left for Leavenworth this week greatly 
improved in health. 

W. B. Heinemann, of the B. Heinemann Lumber Com- 
pany, Antigo, Wis., was a visitor to the Chicago trade 
on Tuesday last. Mr. Heinemann said business had 
been good and that they had orders on their books to 
keep them busy the better part of December. 


The inspection committee of the Chicago Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, of which George T. Mickle 
is chairman, has secured offices for Inspector Hanbury 
on the sixth floor of the Baltimore building, 21 Quincy 
street. Mr. Hanbury will take possession of same at 
once. 


The Willow River Lumber Company, of New Rich- 
mond, Wis., has just closed a contract with the Dells 
Paper & Pulp Company, of Eau Claire, whereby the 
former’s entire output of hemlock, spruce, balsam and 
pulpwood for the next sixteen years will go to the Dells 
company’s mills. 

Charles W. Hiles, representing Joseph C. Righter, the 
Williamsport (Pa.) lumberman, in New Jersey, has re- 
covered from his recent illness and wilh call upon his 
trade in that state as usual. W. R. Gray has become 
connected with Joseph C. Righter as his sales repre- 
sentative in Pennsylvania. 


Thomas H. Shevlin, of Minneapolis, Minn., the 
debonair master of the lumber business, spent a short 
time in Chicago this week en route from New York. He 
is of the opinion that the business skies are clearer than 
they have been for many a day, and that the sunshine of 
prosperity will prevail overwhelmingly in 1910. 

The Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange will hold its 
regular monthly meeting and luncheon at 12:30 p. m., 
Saturday, November 27, at the new La Salle hotel. The 
publicity committee has perfected its plans, and will 
make an exhaustive report at that time. The officers of 
the Exchange hope that every member will be present. 


Mrs. W. H. Guirl, recently of Chicago, formerly of 
Indiana, died at the family residence in this city Novem- 
ber 16. The body was interred at Terre Haute, Ind., on 
November 18, Mrs. Guirl was a sister of George Palmer, 
operating a retail lumber trade at Sheridan, Ind. He, 
with Mr. Guirl, has the sympathy of a large number of 
friends in the lumber trade. 


J. A. Shepherdson, vice president and general manager 
of the Hardwood Flooring Company, Louisville, Ky., 
spent last Saturday in Chicago visiting his friends in 
the lumber trade. Mr. Shepherdson was on his way home 
from a trip to the Pacific coast. Business, he said, was 
looking better in the West and unless all signs fail he 
predicted a splendid trade next year. 

R. H. King, of Hawthorne, Ill., a suburb of Chicago, 
who is assistant power apparatus sales manager of the 
Western Electric Company, attended the convention of 
the American Association of Electric Motor Manu- 
facturers at St. Louis last week. Other representatives 
of the company at the convention were L. F. Philo, 
supply sales manager, and P. A. Morse, both of St. 
Louis. 


W. E. Conroyy who travels through Michigan and In- 
diana for the True & True Company, Chicago, was at 
headquarters this week. Mr. Conroy was accompanied 
by his wife, who came up to do her Christmas shopping 
before the rush. He reported trade as good, and that 
he had done a nice business in Michigan in the last 
month. Mr. Conroy left for his home in South Bend, 
Ind., last. Wednesday evening. 


T. L. L. Temple, president of the Southern Pine 
Company, Texarkana, Ark., was, on the whole, optimistic 
in his views of yellow pine trade conditions when in 
the LUMBERMAN Office this week. He admitted the un- 
satisfactory condition of the business just at present, but 


believed that conservative ideas had been so thorough! 
impressed upen the operators that next year, with {) 
assistance of a still larger demand, would show gow 
results to the southern pine producers. 

J. F. Crosby, of the American Cross Arm Compa: 
with offices in the Railway Exchange building, Chica 
returned recently from a trip through Texas and Ok 
homa. He said that country was developing mig 
fast. He was greatly surprised at the recent growth 
Oklahoma City, and said that the electrical business \ 
growing rapidly and telephone lines were becoming 
necessary adjunct to business in that section. 


Ian Bushong, general manager of the Northwest: 
Cooperage & Lumber Company, Gladstone, Mich., has 
last gotten the company’s new concrete, fireproof 
mill running. It will be one of the best improved ex: 
ples of high class modern saw mills in that line in 
Northwest. The company is building a veneer pl 
and will add a flooring factory to its equipment a 
further develop its large holdings of hardwood tim! 
lands in the North. 


D. W. Richardson, of the Goldsboro Lumber Compa 
Dover, N. C., attended the conference of Hoo-Hoo 
the La Salle hotel, Chicago, this week. He reports 
considerable improvement in North Carolina pine ( 
mand for eastern shipments. Time was when Mr. Ric 
ardson thought Richmond, Washington, Baltimore a 
New York were the greatest cities in the world, but he 
has developed an increased respect and a liking for Chi 
eago, and has been continually busy with its institutions 
since he reached the city. 

D. J. Arpin, of the Arpin Lumber Company, Grand 
Rapids, Wis., was in Chicago this week, accompanied 
by Mrs. Arpin, enjoying the fall season and, incidentally, 
talking with his customers about contracts for 1910. 
Mr. Arpin said that Grand Rapids had some snow this 
week, which led up to the subject of the amount of logs 
to be put in this year. He believes that the Arpin Lum- 
ber Company will log from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet 
and said that stocks of hardwood are fairly well cleaned 
up in that vicinity, and it is Mr. Arpin’s opinion that 
1910 will develop better values and a trade increased 
over that of its predecessor. 

B. C. Thomas, of New Lenox, IIl., was in Chicago 
Thursday of this week and paid the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN a visit. Mr. Thomas was for a number of years 
with the Southern Lumber Company and comes from a 
family of lumbermen, his father having been superin- 
tendent for Lane & Humphreys, at Lane’s Mills, Pa., 
for many years. This firm cleaned up its track 
about seventeen years ago. Since severing his connec- 
tion with the Southern Lumber Company, Mr. Thomas 
has been taking a well earned rest, and now feels that 
he would like to get into harness again, and is consider- 
ing one of a number of offers. 

Frank H. Bailie, of H. K. Porter & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., the well known builder of light locomotives, was a 
welcome visitor to the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN this week. Mr. Bailie had just returned from a 
long trip to the Pacific coast. He was greatly impressed 
with the growth of the great Northwest and feels that 
it is going to be a great country, and states that he ex- 
pects his company to widen its operation in that terri- 
tory. Mr. Porter also said that his concern had been 
exceedingly busy, and that he was in a hurry to get back 
to headquarters. He is looking remarkably well, and he 
said he thoroughly enjoyed the trip. 

Mr. and Mrs, Isaae C. Adriance, father and mother of 
John William Adriance, the interior woodwork specialist, 
with offices in the Tacoma building, Chicago, was mar- 
ried fifty years ago November 9; and inasmuch as Mrs. 
Adriance was celebrating her seventieth birthday on Sat- 
urday, November 13, it was thought apropos by the 
relatives to give a surprise party and celebrate the two 
occasions in one. All the relatives living in Chicago were 
present. The aged couple were very generously remem- 
bered by Chicago and ovtside friends. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adriance were married at Stormville, N. Y., 1859, and 
out of the 140 guests present at their wedding there are 
now only fourteen living. 

T. S. Holland, of the Holland-Cook Manufacturing 
Company, Eatonville, Wash., passed through Chicago 
last week on his way East. The company is not a lum- 
ber producing concern, but manufactures built up, turned 
colonial columns, O. G. gutter, rails ete., on a large 
scale. It, of course, has a local trade, but its chief 
business is done with the East. It has an especially 
heavy trade in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and other 
far eastern territory. It is a fact not understood by 
everyone that fir in the sawing does not turn well, but 
the builtup columns so put together that a vertical 
grain is showing turns perfect. These columns are 
handsome, strong and durable. 


H. P. Dutton, for several years in charge of the sales 
department of the C. H. Worcester Company, at Chas- 
seli, Mich., making his headquarters at Marinette, Wis., 
will sever his connection with that concern December | 
to take charge of the northern department of the Esta- 
brook-Skeele Lumber Company, of Chicago, which hau 
dies annually in the neighborhood of 50,000,000 feet of 
pine and hardwoods, all shipped by cargo. Mr. Dutto 
secured his early education in the hardwood trade wit!) 
his father, the late Col. W. B. Dutton, at Racine, Wis.; 
and is much elated over his new connection. The exteu 
sive operations of the Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Com- 
pany make it one of the largest factors in the North in 
its line. 


John S. Coman, the lumber inspector and cargo ship 
per of Menominee, Mich., was in Chicago Thursday of 
this week. Mr. Coman says that lumber is pretty well 
cleaned up in his territory, except for some very low 
grade stuff, particularly cull hemlock and No. 5 white 
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ine boards. There is also some jack pine, tamarack and 

isam left. He divulged a bit of Menominee gossip 

egarding the J. W. Wells Lumber Company, whose mill 
is burned a few weeks ‘ago. He is inclined to think 
it if proper inducements were offered the Wells inter- 
s would remain in Menominee. Mr. Coman has no 
ention of leaving Menominee, which he believes will 
a lumber center after Duluth shall have exhausted its 
nber trade, and for the present time a large part of 
business is done on Lake Superior. 
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ui. W. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, 
\opleton, Wis., was in Chicago this week en route from 
Southland. He has been looking over the operations 
which his company is interested in Arkansas, at Net- 
‘ton and other points, and incidentally studying the 
im situation. His company reports in the last week 
ore inquiries, with buyers on the outlook, and even 
‘me small advances in prices on recent sales. 


Lewis E. Eyman, of Devitt, Tremble & Co., the well 
nown bankers, with offices on the fifth floor of the 
‘irst National Bank building, Chicago, returned the lat- 
ter part of last week from a ten days’ trip to the Pa- 
cific coast. Mr. Eyman was greatly pleased at the 
growth of the country and said that he found the lum- 
ber business in a much better condition, and that the 
millmen he saw were pretty certain that the spring of 
next year would see a revival of trade. The firm with 
which he is connected makes a specialty of dealing in 
bonds for investment, which includes railroads, munici- 
palities, public service, corporations and timber issues, 
which yield from 3.90 to 6 percent on the investment. It 
also specializes on timber loans and is prepared to make 
loans in any amount secured by first mortgage on high 
grade accessible standing timber. 
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John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., president of the 
Kaul Lumber Company and especially prominent in 
movements of the lumber trade looking toward the 
adoption of forestry methods, was in Chicago last week. 
Mr. Kaul has been considered an enthusiast an the sub- 
ject of forest conservation, but he, himself, would dis- 
claim anything of the sort. He merely is open-minded 
and in addition is willing to put theories which appeal 
to him to a practical test. He began selective cutting 
eight or ten years ago and says that in four or five more 
he will be able to form a sound conclusion as to the re- 
sults on the areas handled in that way. The conclusion 
to be drawn from some of his theories was that in his 
opinion one of the solutions of the low grade difficulty 
in lumber is to be found in selective cutting. 


C. M. Rohne, eastern representative of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., was a caller at the 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Saturday of last 
week. Mr. Rohne said that the mills in the West had 
heen doing a tremendous business in railroad timbers, 
and that, although there was a car shortage at certain 
mills, on the whole freight service had been very good. 
With reference to conditions in the Northwest he said 
ihe yard trade had been slow but that special trade had 
been good; that stocks at the retail yards are badly 
broken and in the Dakotas the stocks were very much 
run down; that the dealers were only buying from hand 
to mouth and were placing orders in Minneapolis and 
paying $2 or $3 a thousand more for it, in preference 
0 putting in a large stock. Mr. Rohne was in Chicago 
n a selling trip, and said he hoped to place some good 
orders with the railroads before he returned. 


Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas City, was in Chicago this 
veek and addressed the Farm Lands Congress at the 
‘aSalle hotel. Tuesday was the day set for a meeting 
of the executive committee of the National Conservation 
Congress, but owing to many other important meetings 
1 progress or recently held, it was found to be impos- 
ible to get all the members together, and so Captain 
White, as chairman, deferred the meeting until some 
‘iter but early date. Captain White is devoting much 
ttention to the subject of forestry in its relation to 
ie lumber industry, and especially to proposed legis- 
itive measures. He is heartily in sympathy with laws 
which look toward perpetuating the timber supplies of 
ihe country for the benefit of future generations, but he 
is also interested in seeing that such laws are reason- 
»ble and non-confiscatory. Proposed legislation in Loui- 

ana he feels should be examined with care by lumber- 
ien, Other states also are contemplating forestry: legis- 
ation and in all these matters lumbermen should take 
are, not to defeat or delay wise legislation, but to 
‘unsure, so far as practicable, equitable treatment of lum- 
er interests. 


A. C. (‘*Bije’’) Ramsey, general manager of the 
Nashville Lumber Company, Nashville, Ark., one of the 
patriarchs of the concatenated order of Hoo-Hoo, was in 
ittendance at the conference of that order held in Chi- 
cago this week. Referring to the conduct of the yellow 
pine business he suggested that the community sales 
plan probably would be the most advantageous for busi- 
ness at this time. Speaking of his company’s opera- 
tions, he reported a fair demand, but with values very 
unsatisfactory. This company handles both pine and 
hardwoods, and operates also fifty miles of railroad, and 
has been blessed as have other Arkansas lumber inter- 
ests with many subsidiary resources; for instance, the 
company may ship a nice bunch of hickory wood for 
smoking hams, deliver slabs, sell gravel and otherwise 
keep its rolling stock busy at all times. The fact that 
the company develops the many byproducts incident to 
the operation of a saw mill makes it possible for it to 
tarry out the conservation idea by cleaning up its lands 
thoroughly, making the waste pile pay tribute in the 
various features of its operations. The company operates 
« box plant, and endeavors to market scientifically every 
part of its products. 


FIVE GIRL SALESMEN. 


Five very attractive young ladies are using their 
charms to secure orders for a St. Louis lumber company 
and were kind enough to forward the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN agtistically colored pictures of themselves. Ruby, 
a bright, vivacious girl, fond of outdoor sports, is becom- 
ingly- decked in scarlet with white furs. Margaret, with 
auburn hair, is attired in an evening gown of lavender 
with a bouquet of violets. Marie wears a large picture 
hat covered with red roses, which reflect their color on 
her cheeks. Edith, with dancing eyes, is coquettishly 
smiling from behind a cluster of American beauties, and 
Ida is no less beautiful than the other girls. Should 
anyone care to receive a message from these girls, address 
them in care of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo. 





OPENS NEW OFFICE. 


The Collins Lumber Company, manufacturer and whole- 
saler of yellow pine lumber, located in the Old Colony 
building, Chicago, during the last week has opened an 
office in Beaumont, Tex. This new departure was made 
necessary by the growing business of the Collins Lumber 
Company so as to better enable it to keep in touch with 
conditions at the mill points. The secretary of the con- 
cern, J. W. Bishop, is in charge of the office there. Mr. 
Bishop, during the time he has been in Chicago, has 
made many friends and held them, and was, undoubtedly, 
the best man for the position. 

Mr. Bishop was born in Sheffield, England, February 
7, 1879, and attended the public schools at Sheffield and 
Eton school, graduating from that institution at the age 
of 18. He then was articled to a firm of chartered 
accountants in Sheffield, continuing in that connection 
until the age of 24, becoming in the meantime a full- 
fledged accountant. On June 6, 1904, Mr. Bishop landed 





J. W. BISHOP, OF CHICAGO; 
Secretary Collins Lumber Company. 


in Philadelphia, Pa., having been persuaded to come to 
this country by his wife, an American girl whom he 
married in Sheffield. Coming to Chicago a month later, 
he secured a position with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad, rising to the position of private secre- 
tary to F. S. Johnson, a prominent official. This posi- 
tion he held until May 28, 1907, when he became con- 
nected with the Continental Lumber & Tie Company 
when its Chicago offices were established. He was placed 
in charge of the office details of this concern, and became 
such a valuable man in the lumber business that when 
Ben Collins, jr., organized the Collins Lumber Company 
January 26, 1909, Mr. Bishop was made its secretary. 





CELEBRATE EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


At Berlin, Mich., on November 10, occurred an event 
of much personal interest. It was a surprise party held 
in honor of Judge Samuel B. Everhart, vice president 
of the Challoner Company, Oshkosh, Wis. On that day 
Mr. Everhart was 80 years old and in honor of the occa- 
sion forty-six old friends and neighbors, ranging in age 
from 40 to 90 years, called on the judge in a body at 
4:30 in the afternoon and stayed until 9 o’clock. Din- 
ner was served at 6 o’clock. The visitors gave the judge 
a gold-headed cane and a number of other testimonials 
of their regard and as they sat around the tables after 
dinner someone made a presentation speech and then 
one after another all but about a dozen of those present, 
without premeditation.or prearrangement, got up and 
told what he or she thought about Judge Everhart and 
the rewards of a good life. The judgé was surprised by 
the party, but his wife was equally surprised by the 
arrival of C. W. George Everhart, president of the Chal- 
loner Company, Oshkosh, who had advised her that it 
would be impossible for him to be present. He was 
with his wife and so also were the other children of the 
aged couple. 

C. W. George Everhart, president of the Challoner 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., called on the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN last Saturday on his return from Berlin, Mich. 
Mr. Everhart reported that business was a little quiet 
in the shingle mill machinery line, but that in its saw 
mill specialties the Challoner Company is having all 
that it can do. 

















[Wei PORTLAND, OREGON. “@gy| 
Jay S. Hamilton Lumber Co. 


314-15 Lumberman Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
“Square Brand” Shingles 


Long and Large Timbers 


A Specialty 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H, MEYER, Manager F 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
605 Lumberman Bldg. 
Telecode PORTLAND, ORE. 


FIR 


CAR SILLS, SIDING, 
ROOFING, LINING, 
BRIDGE TIMBER. 


And we can always meet emer- 
gencies requiring unusually quick 
shipment. 


G. W. GATES & CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Branch Sales Office: 
201 Scott Building, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 




































































Pine and Fir | Box Shooks 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
KLICKITAT PINE LUMBER COMPARY, 


PORTLAND, ORE. GOLDENDALE, WASH. 





WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
LUMBER CO. 


Oregon Fir 


HIGH GRADES. 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills. 


DALLAS, OREGON. 


TELECODE. 





IT TAKES BUT A GLANC 


at the tables in Tue LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY to find the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 
ft. at any price from $6 to $"6 per M; also lath and les 
from 5c. to 8 per M. Price, postpaid bound in leather, 
$3.60—bound in cloth, $3. Address, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Purchasers invarial 
turn will buy Cyclone 
business, and your other lines will benefit by the increased num! 
customers ng at your yard. 


recommend them to their neighbors, They in 


popular with farmers, and the prices we will quote should make 
ar with you. 


WAUKEGAN, 
? zm. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMP 








Will BringTrade 
To You 


‘arm Gates and you will soon have a bi gate 
The Sars and convenience of Cyclone Farm Gates poles - 


t's time you were getting some of the steel gate business, Write us. 














we SPOKANE. “Se 














Quick Shipment. 





WE WISH TO MOVE:. 
10 Cars 8" No. 2 Shiplap 10 to 16 ft. 


Western Pine. 


5 Cars 8" No. 3 Shiplap 10 to 18 ft. 
Western Pine. 


3 Cars 2x4—16 Fir and Lach. 
4 Cars 2x6—16 Fir and Larch. 
Can furnish good assortment yard 


stock of Western Pine. Ask for our 
low prices. 





& Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 


Wm. Musser Lumber 








We Want to Move 


A QUANTITY OF 
Western Pine Shop 
Idaho White Pine Match Plank 


—and— 
Idaho White Pine Yard Stock 





Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers. 





Bement-Harold Lumber Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 








“HOO* HOO * 


in Western Soft Pine 
Doors and K, D. Sash 


" Wamic 
eI as hh 


Brand 








\_ WASHINGTON MILL CO., Spokane, Wash. J 





PHOENIX LUMBER CO., 


E. F. CARTIER VAN DISSEL, Manager. 





If you are in the BOXES get the LOWEST 
Market for PRICES from the 


SPOKANE, 
WASH. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Birmingham—J. W. Farrior & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the J. W. Farrior Lumber Company. 


Arizona. 


Tucson—The Tucson Lumber Company has been bought 
by the J. Knox Corbett Lumber Company, of this city. 
Arkansas. 

Fort Smith—Weldin Russell recently entered the whole- 
sale lumber trade. 

Jonesboro—The Ohio a Company has increased 
its capital stock to $80, 

Little Rock—The aang Furniture Company will en- 
gage in business in this city. 

Magnolia—The property of the Davis Lumber Com- 
pany was sold at auction recently 

Marked Tree—J. B. Claunch will start a shingle fac- 





ry. 
Texarkana—C. H. Beauchamp & Co. are out of busi- 


ness. 
California. 


Truckee—Smith, Scoffield & Evans have been suc- 
ceeded by the Truckee River Box Company. 


Colorado. 


Cheyenne Wells—Sears & Woodrow have been suc- 
ceeded by Sears & Son. 


Connecticut. 


Hartford—The John McClary Wood Working Company 
has been succeeded by the L. T. Dettenborn Wood- 
working Company. 

Delaware. 


Delaware City—E. C. Reybold, deceased. 
Wilmington—Patrick J. Dillon, deceased. 
Georgia. 

Climax—McTyre = Barber have been succeeded by 
Autrey & Chapma 

Deravile-—Mondey Bolton & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Doraville Gin Company. 

Nile—Autrey & Chapman have moved to Climax. 


Illinois, 


Chicago—Nelson T. Hand, recently engaged in the 
commission lumber business at 405 Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Chicago—The Mulvaney-Pratt Lumber & Tie Company 
has been succeeded by the C. G. Pratt Lumber & Tie 
Company. 

Cornland—J. M. Rothwell, jr., 

Knapp. 

Duncan—Miller & Graves are now the Miller-Graves 
Grain & Lumber Company. 

Moline—The Moline Plow Company has increased its 
capital stock ee $7,000,000. 

}._ oe D. arren Manufacturing Company; 

. Warren, president, deceased. 


Indiana, 


Indianapolis—The Merchants’ Supply Company has 
discontinued business. 


Upland—Sturgeon Bros. & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Haines & Marine Lumber Company. 
Iowa. 


Allison—The Baxter & Harms Lumber Company; A. R. 
Baxter has bought the interest of G. P. Harms. 
See ee eee & Munson have been suc- 


has been succeeded by 


ceeded by N Burke & Co. 
Bancroft-Miller- bai oR ae ym ar og gm Lumber 
Company is —- out to J. Queal & C 


0. 
Floris—Heady & Cook Sty been succeeded by Joseph 
Roach 


Olin—Jurgensen & Son; W. D. Hart has withdrawn. 


Kansas. 
Croweburg—The Dickason-Goodman Lumber Company 
is out of business. 
Parkerville—George A. Churchman recently engaged 
in the lumber business. 

Louisiana, 


Jonesville—The Four Rivers Lumber Company; volun- 
tary assignment. 


McCoy—The Bell-Edwards Lumber Company is out of 


business here. 
Massachusetts, 


South Boston—The J. Y. Tune Lumber Company re- 
cently began business. 


Michigan. 
Aa eens M. Marvin has been succeeded 
y W. Thomps 
Ryart— 8. D. Laneonkive has moved to Oberlin, Ohio. 
Minnesota. 


aa Bros. have been succeeded by 
hn C. Brungelson. 

“Hibbing—The Swan River Logging Company; change 
in ownership. 

Minneapol s—The 
Eatonville, Wash., 
Exchange. 


Eatonville Lumber Company, of 
has opened an office at 732 Lumber 


Mississippi. 
Corinth—The W. E. Small Chair Company has been 
succeeded by the Corinth Chair Company. 
Missouri. 


New Bloomfield—S. P. Holt & Son have been suc- 
— by Wade & Enloe 


Louis—Arthur C. Baird has been succeeded by the 
Charles A. Tilden Lumber Company. 


St. Louis—The Cooper Carriage Woodwork Company 
has increased capital stock to $80,000. 
New Jersey. 


Rn 1 ae Neighbor is selling out to Jeremiah 
ts) 


Pleasantville—Lake & Bosler havé started a saw mill 
at Third street and West Jersey avenue. 


‘ * New York. 
New York—The New England Mantel & Tile Company; 


receiver appointed. 
North Carolina. 


Asheville—The Unagusta Menatoatestes Company has 
moved its office to its mill at Waynesville. 


Ohio. 
Columbus—The Rock Island Sash = Door Works, of 
Rock Island, Ill., has opened a branch in this city. 


Evans port—N King is selling out to Rufer & Lingle. 
Mansfield—The American Column & Lumber Company; 








office removed to St. Albans, W. Va. 


/WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


Toledo—Barbour & Starr have sold their lumber busi- 
ness to Kelsey & Freeman 

Vermillion—The Vermillion Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $35,000. 


Oklahoma. 


Keystone—The J. P. Roush Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Osage. 

Nowata—S. R. Lake (saw mill) recently began busi 
ness. 


Oregon. 
Oregon City—The Oregon City Lumber Company; as- 
signe 
Pennsylvania. 


Confluence—Merrill & Watson recently engaged in the 
oak lumber business. 

Philadelphia—The Norwood Lumber Company has just 
been organized with offices in the Witherspoon building 

Philadelphia—Latta & Turnbull, LaFayette building; 
George A. Latta has bought the interest of J. Wallace 
Turnbull. Style changed to George A. Latta & Co. 

—— Pittsburg Floor Company; receiver ap- 
pointe 

York—Oerman & Blaebaum, dissolved; Mr. Oerman wil! 
conduct the lumber yard and Mr. Oerman will operate 
the planing mill. 

Tennessee, 

Lawrenceburg—The Fleeman-Comer Lumber Company 
recently began business. 

Memphis—The Clements-Stevens Lumber Company wil! 
increase its capital stock from $10,000 to $17,500. 


Texas, 
Pilot Point—J. F. McKnight recently engaged in the 


lumber business. A 
ogee ar 


Cedarhome, Stanwood P. O0.— G. 
began the operation of a A ers “mill. 


West Virginia. 
Delphi—The Delphi Lumber Company has removed its 
office to Cowen. 
Glendon—The Glendon Boom & Lumber Somgeer has 
been succeeded by the Birch Boom & Lumber Company. 
War—The Dry Fork Planing Mill Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 


Wisconsin. 


Edgar—The Edgar Veneer & Box Company has dis- 
solved. 


Marshfield—The Blodgett-Booth Lumber Company is 
now G. D. Booth. 


Wausaukee—The Bird & Wells Lumber Company; W. 
E. Hallenbeck will resign. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 


Kronsgart-Plum Coulee—Marks & Co. are selling out 
to the Corona Lumber Company, of Portage la Prairie. 


Levinson recently 





INCORPORATIONS. 


Arkansas. 


Little Rock—The Foster Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; L. K. Cornish, W. C. Cornish, H. B. 
Benton and W. M. Kavanaugh. 


California. 
lano—The Delano Timber Company, authorized capi- 
tal Pei00 000. 
San Francisco—The Areno Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; C. O. Ellis, E. R. Berrien and O. B. 


Berrien. 
Georgia. 


Atlanta—The Windsor Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $75,000; W. C. Bennett, Clarence Blosser, James 
R. Holleday and C. H. Tasker. 


Idaho. 


New Plymouth—The Wachter Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; A. W. Wachter, Laure 
Wachter, Pearl A. Wachter and Mardell. G. Wachter. 


Illinois, 


Burton View—The Burton View Grain, Coal & Lumber 
Company, authorized capital $8,000; Theodore W. Baker, 
Charles F. ee s and John C. Wigginton. 

Cairo—The Carey yo & Washboard Company, 
authorized capital $100, 000 

Chicago—The Te etmeyer Box & Lumber Company, 
authorised oa $100,000; C. W. Tegtmeyer, George 
Constanzer and F. J. kin 

Duncan—The Miller-Graves Grain & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $24,0 


adhe 


Mansfield—The Peary-Byrnes Lumber Company, au- 
thorized Cy $500,000; A. J. vb G. H. Byrnes, W. 
W. Walker, 8S. G. Sample and others 

New Orleans—Schut & Kiehn, 


$10,000. 
Maine. 


Kittery—The Jorway, Pine Reduction Company, author- 
ized capital $2,000,000; Horace Mitchell, president, and S. 
J. Morrison, 0: Portsmouth, N.. Hi, treasurer. 

Portland—The § ulding Manufacturing Company, 
(furniture and wooden articles) authorized capital 200,- - 

00; C. H. Gilmore, president, Melrose, Mass., and D. 
oo treasurer, of this city. 

Presque Isle—The Mapleton Mills Company, authorized 
capital” "$30, 000; Thomas H. Phair, president, and T. F. 
Phair, treasurer. 

Michigan. 


Detroit—The Coeare- Detroit Lumber Company, au- 
thorized Say > $40,0 

Grand Ra as The  crencsilt Fixture Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 





ui. 


* authorized capital 


innesota. 
Bémidji—The a hen Cedar Timber Company, au- 
thorized ra ~$25 
" Mississippi. 


Clarksdale—The Clarksdale Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $10,000. 


Lexie—The 7 A Lumber Company, authorized 
one 150,000; H. Cline, A. W. Cline, R. P. Holmes 
and R. Pilcinen, all of Hattiesburg. 


Missouri. 


St. Louis—The Berthold & Jennings Lumber Company,. 
authorized capital $100,000. 
Montana. 
Missoula—The Blackfoot Milling Company, an 
rag capital $05: 00,000; John Gillie, C. y; 
. Gallewey, Roy S. Alley and L. O. Evans. 
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New Jersey. 

East Orange—The Boothe Fitzgerald Company, (seik- 
wart beams) authorized capital $100,000; C. O. Geyer, 
F. E. Ruggles and H. N. Smith, 

New York. 

Brocklyn—The C, B. French Cabinet Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

Far Rockaway—The George Kaiser Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; K. BE. Kaiser, G. Kaiser and 
G. Kaiser, jr., of Inwood. 

North Carolina. 

Rocky Mount—The Duck Lake Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $75,000; W. L. Groom, C. A. Hessar, M 
D. Cooper, S. T. Anderson and M. M. Groom. 

Ohio. 
Cincinnati—The Sample Furniture Company, authorized 


capital $5,000; Mary Brice, Whilip intz, Emma 
Wadsworth, W. E. Minshall and R. E. McKisson. 
Elmore—The Elmore Veneer Company, authorized 


capita! $30,000. 
Oklahoma. 


Tuskahomma—The Tuskahomma Lumber Company, 


authorized capital $5,000; G. A. Brothers, A. D. Chapman 
and D. W. Brown, 
Oregon. 


Klamath Falls—The Meadow Lake Lumber Company, 
an pert capital $100,000; John T. Getty, F. T. Higgins 
and others, 

Portland—The Oregon Hardwood Floor Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Carl Jackson, Jaul Zedwick and 


R. W. Wilber. 
Pennsylvania. 


Camden—The Whiting Timber Company, authorized 
capital $1,000,000; W. C. Taylor, A. L. Blair and William 
B. MacDonald. 

Carlisle—The Hertsler Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50.000; Harry Hertsler. 

Pittsburg—The Broad Ford Cooperage Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000; G. F. Kober, jr. 

Somerset—The Berkebile Lumber Comgney, authorized 
capital $100,000; Adam G. Berkebile, Ralph L. Berkebile 


and Isaac H. Jones. 
Tennessee, 


Nashville—The Parker & Whitaker Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; I. B. Parker and others. 


Washington, 
Seattle—The Henry Dickinson Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; Henry Dickinsor, I. T. Dick- 


inson and others. 
West Virginia. 


Charleston—The C. L. Monger Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $300,000. ° = 


Wisconsin. 


Appleton—The Graef Manufacturing Company (lum- 
ber), authorized capital $50,000; Anton Graef, L. G. Graef 
and E. S. Graef. 

Chippewa Falls—The Mississippi River Logging Com- 
pany, authorized capital $84,500; William Irwin, E. L. 
Ainsworth and Samuel B. Nimmons. 

Eland—The Wolfinger Box & Package 
thorized capital $30,000; John Wolfinger, 
-~ i J, seatee. 

-adysmith—The Flambeau_ River Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; E. K. Hughey, of Bellevue, 
Iowa., James F. Mitchell and Willard E. Thompson, of 


this city. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Hamilton—The Canadian Lumber Company, Limited, 
authorized _capital $50,000;; Hugh S. Brennen, Albert S. 
Brennen, Charles H. Taylor and others. 


Company, au- 
Cc L. Graves 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Connecticut. 





5 "er Haven—An addition to the saw mill of Walter 
D. Brockett is being constructed to accommodate the 
increasing business and a new boiler is being set. 
Iowa. 
Ph chester—William Hockaday will enlarge his lumber 
Kentucky. 
ow { ‘ville—Another large addition to the plant of the 
Ad engel & Bro. Company will be erected in the near 
uture. It will be a modern veneer mill and will cost 
about $50,000. 
Louisiana, 
a Orleans—The Ondenweyer-Fischer Lumber Com- 
par pas let the contract for the construction of a band 
ag th a daily capacity of 75,000 feet at Sorento on 
€ live of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company. 
Michigan. 
Bay City—Two large dry kilns and a flooring mill ar 
E e 
being « rected for the Handson-Ward Veneer Company. 
Mississippi. 
ve nbus—About $250,000 worth of improvements will 
ody de to the plant of the Interstate Lumber Company 


ute Th oumses. 
ane a e County Lumber Com =, 
Stru a $50,000 mill, vy ompany will con 


New York. 


Bu‘talo—Plans are bein idered for th 
tion by the Beaver Manu facturin ae pg 
Wen: ompany of a 1-sto 
factory, 50 by 200 feet, to cost $35,000" 4 7 


Oklahoma. 
Oki 


Kiahoma City—A modern brick or concrete box fac- 
wy will be erected in this city by the W. T. Letts Box 

-Coperage Co 
mpany, of St..Joseph, Mo. 


Oregon. 


Nyssa—The Empire Lumber Coi 

m buil 

ng sheds for holding 1,500,000 feet < of p ror aah 
<ouses, 30x80 feet and 24x60 feet, at a cost*of $8]000. 
‘aden glorris Bros. will build. a,milkwith a capacity 


dry- 


of 40,000 feet a day. 
| Washington. 
_Hillyar 


. d—R. Beardsley, of Buckeye, will build in thi 
toca = up-to-date box factory which will employ tour- 


West Virginia. 


Parkersburg—The Park 
awarded the contract for ersburg Chair Company has 
its plant to cost $ Ss. 000 the erection of an extension to 
Wisconsin. 


Phillips—The saw mi 
Cc ‘w mill of the John R. Davis Lumber 
rebulianY Which was recently damaged by fire is being 





- MARQUETTE, . 
umber and: two?!" United States circuit cOurt at Grand 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 


Anniston—The lumber plant of H. C. Lynch, together 
with a ‘large supply of lumber, was destroyed by fire 
recently. ‘lwo car loads and 50,000 feet of fiooring also 
were burned. The loss is about $20,000 with no insurance, 


Arkansas. 


Nashville—The stave plant of the Nashville Lumber 
Company was totally destroyed by fire November 8, with 
a loss of $2,500. 

Worden—W. H. Davison’s saw mill and a quantity of 
lumber were burned November 11, causing an estimated 
loss of $2,500, with no insurance. 


Indiana. 


Terre Haute—The planing mill of W. 
damaged to the extent of $4,000 November 


Massachusetts. 


Chelsea—Fire recently visited the planing mill of 
Thomas L. Appleton, causing damage of $400 to the 
building and $500 to the contents. 


Michigan. 


Garnet—About 3,000,000 feet of pine and hemlock lum- 
ber belonging to the Hudson Lumber Coppeny burned 
November 6. The mill and 75,000 feet of lumber were 
saved. The loss of $50,000 is covered by insurance, 


Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The falling of a 100-foot steel smokestack 
at the factory of the Nelson Sash & Door Company No- 
vember 10, caused about $8,000 damage. 


Mississippi. 


Picayune—Fire November 3 destroyed the lumber sheds 
and several cars of lumber owned by Eddins & Stock- 
still. Loss is partly covered by insurance. 


Missouri. 


St. Louis—Fire of incendiary origin did $100 damage 
to the lumber yard of the Claes & Lehnbeuter Manu- 
facturing Company. 





© Kintz was 


New Jersey. 


Jersey City—The yard and offices of the C. H. O'Neill 
Lumber Company were swept by fire November 2 with a 
loss estimated at $100,000. 


Pennsylvania. 


Jamestown—The box factory of W. D. Goo & Co. was 
damaged to the extent of $400 by fire recently. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Quebec. 


St. George—Fire destroyed the mills and lumber gent 
of the Silsby Lumber Company; loss estimated at $600,- 
000 with about $200,000 insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. © 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Noy. 16.—A meeting of the creditors 
of the Anacortes Cedar Lumber Company, of Anacortes, has 
been set for November 19 at 2 p. m. before Referee in 
Bankruptcy C. E. Abrams, for the purpose of paying ex- 
penses and deciaring a dividend. The property of the 
bankrupt company which, has been reduced to cash, amounts 
to $8,0v0 and is in the hands of the trustee. The liabilities 
are estimated at $16,000. 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Nov. 12.—John L. Plummer repre- 
senting the largest creditors of the Home J Planing Mill 
Company, of this city, has asked the court that the affairs 
of the “eo! be wound up as quickly as possible as the 
plant is now being run at a loss. Receiver Gambold has 
a number of contracts which will entail a loss to complete 
and was instructed by the court to see if they could not 
be turned over to some other firm for completion. If this 
ean be done satisfactorily an order for the sale of the 
plant will doubtless be issued. 


New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 15.—The plant of the J. C. 
Pearson Lumber Company, of Lumberton, Miss., has been 
advertised for sale at receivers’ sale under a decree from 
the Chancery court. W. W. Pigford and R. W. Hinton are 
receivers for the company. 


BELLINGHAM, WaSH., Nov. 11.—An order was issued 
yesterday by Judge E. E. Hardin in the superior court 
directing Paul A. Wolton, receiver for the 8 D Lumber 
Company, to sell the property at Blaine to satisfy a debt 
of more than $21,000. HM is understood that the stock- 
holders of the company have adjusted their financial affairs 
to such an extent as to be able to buy the mill and renew 
the operation of the plant. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 11.—In the superior court 
yesterday, A. M. Ferguson asked the appointment of a 
receiver for the Lake Mill & Lumber Company, of Silver 
Beach, three miles west of this city. Financial difficulties 
are responsible for the trouble. 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 15.—Clifford F. Blanchard, a local 
lumber dealer, has filed in the United States district court 
a bankruptcy petition which is et interesting by 
reason of a disputed claim of $11, listed in his liabilities. 
The claim is that of James Nesbitt, of Tawas, 
Blanchard in his petition makes this explanation: 
claim grows out of certain lumber dealings between Nesbitt 
and said petitioner, said Nesbitt claiming that lumber ship- 
ments were made . him to petitioner as agent and that 
the above amount is due him from said shipments. No 
acqeuating has been had between petitioner and said Nesbitt 
and petitioner does not know what amount, if anything, is 
owing to said Nesbitt, growing out of those Goallngs, but 
denies that the lumber was delivered to him as agent, or 
that there is a balance due Nesbitt of $11,000. Petitioner 
claims the right to be discharged from said indebtedness if 
any exists.” 


MicuH., Nov. 12.—Judge Knappen, of the 
apids, has denied an 
appeal for a retrial in the case of J. E. Parsille against 
the Woolworth Land Lumber Company. Mr. Parsille 
sued the company for $5,955 in the United States district 
court in this c 2 The defendants won and Attorney 
M. M. Larmouth, for the plaintiff, argued for a retrial. 


San Francisco, Nov. 11.—A petition was filed November 5 
in the United States district court by creditors of the 
bankrupt saw mill company of 8. M. Orr and A. N. Evans, 
asking for the removal of A. R. Johnston, trustee for the 
otmpees since October, 1903, and seeking an accounting of 
a $70,000 estate which was intrusted to his ment, 
During the time Johnston has been trustee, it is clai 
he has refused to make an accounting and instead 
liquidating the indebtedness has plunged the com fur- 
ther into t until the estate is now represented by $7,000 











SOFT and GOOD 


A Popular Priced Work 
Shoe of Unusual Quality 






“STAR BRAND 
SHOES ARE 
BETTER” 


“Soft and Good” shoes have a remarkably strong but soft 
upper, which combined with a good oak sole, and an extremely 
flexible inner-sole, produces an ideal shoe for comfort and one 
which is a distinct departure in the heavier grade shoe manu- 
facturing. 

Rated merchants will receive a handsome catalogue free 
by mailing the attached coupon to us, properly filled out. 





ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND SHOE CO. 
Please send your Catalog of “‘Star Brand” Shoes. 
a 
Te TY ie era 


Pe BN a hiiccen db cen dcecnsntedentindeensvins 








worth of uncollectible outstanding bills. It is also alleged 





MILL WORK 


We Make a Specialty of 
Interior Trim 
Veneered Doors 


Write for prices on carloads or 
smaller lots. 


THE DIAMOND GLASS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factory: Defiance, Ohio ? 
















PAPA LL LAA LDA SAAS 


SOFT WHITE PINE 
Tonawanda Grading—10 to 16 ft. Lengths 
‘Cedar 


Shingles 
and Lath. 



















Adiron 


SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


“LO to 14 foot. 


A. Sherman Lbr. Co. 


OTSDAM, N. Y. 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 





SHIPMENTS BY 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER 





Cummer Lumber Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 
~ 


T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























Established 1883 


THE CYPRESS LUMBER COQ. 


APALACHICOLA, FLA. 
wom GULF CYPRESS 
ALSO 
YELLOW PINE, POPLAR 
COTTONWOOD, RED GUM 


Especial attention given to carload orders for 


YELLOW PINE FLOORING, CEILING and FINISH 


We Solicit your orders for car or cargo. Boston Office, 
SHIPMENTS BY RAIL AND SEA, 88 Broad Street 


TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 


POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Write us for prices 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


























White Pin 
Oak 7 
Ash 
Poplar 
Chestnut 
Basswood 


Mt. Mitchell 
Lumber Co. 


SWANNANOA, N. C. 














Dressed Stock a 
Specialty. 














GARYVILLE, 


anfead ~_ 


i LEWIS DILL & | KILN DRIED NORTH] 


COMPANY CAROLINA AND 
BALTIMORE, mp. pee ged 


WHOLESALE YELLOW PINE 
White Cedar Products 
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that Johnston appropriated money from the bankrupt estate 
to his personal needs. 


Santa Fp, N. M., Nov. 9.—Judge McFie handed down a 
decision November 4 in favor of the plaintiff in the case 
of the Maxwell Land Grant Company et al. versus W. H. 
Bartlett et al., involving about 40,000 acres of timber land 
on the Maxwell land grant near Raton. The Maxwell com- 
pany had previously sold the timber on the tract bought 
from it by Bartlett and had informed him of this fact. 
Bartlett, however, began cutting the timber thereon and 
suit was brought to obtain an injunction against Bartlett’s 
cutting the timber, which is valued at $100,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 12.—In the case of the state 
against won | C. Clarke, of this city, the state supreme 
court establishes the rule that in suits for the conversion 
of timber, when the parties acted in good faith, the common 
law rule shall prevail and the contract price be paid. In 
December, 1898, Mr. Clarke received a permit to cut timber 
on state lands for the ensuing two seasons. He afterward 
obtained the consent of the state auditor to have the time 
extended to June 1, 1902. He paid for all the timber cut 
at the rate of $3.15 a thousand, the stumpage value fixed 
in the permit. Four or five years after the transaction was 
closed the state sued Mr. Clarke on the ground that he had 
no right to take timber on the lands after the period stipu- 
lated in the permit had expired as the state auditor had no 
right to extend such permits. The amount claimed was 
$13,601.47, less the $5,300 which Mr. Clarke had already 

aid. The court found that the defendant was acting in 
good faith and in what he thought was a legal manner 
_ = the state could not recover any additional sums 
rom him. 


ELABORATE FURNITURE CATALOG. 

The Memphis Furniture Manufacturing Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn., has prepared what it calls the largest 
and best catalog it has ever issued, containing 319 
pages devoted to furniture and eight pages to rugs in 
colors. One hundred and seventy-five classes of articles 
are listed in the alphabetical index, including everything 
properly termed furniture. This catalog is one of the 
most complete published, and commissary managers will 
find attractively reproduced in its pages a full line of 
the latest designs in furniture. The Memphis company 
has two large furniture factories and is prepared to give 
buyers the best in quality, price and service. Interested 
buyers will profit by asking for a copy of the catalog. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 33. 














A number of the lumbermen say that there has been 
a gentle slowing down of activity at many of the 
wholesale and retail yards of Chicago during the week. 
The wholesale yards, as a whole, however, are doing 
an excellent business in several directions, but the 
country retail trade is devoid of the urgency that was 
visible earlier in the fall, but still involving a fairly 
good volume of sales. With the local movement, there 
is no decline noticeable, as new structures are being 
undertaken in large numbers and permits for work yet 
to be started are considerably over the corresponding 
period last year and indicate a brisk business through- 
out the cold weather. The average valuation of per- 
mits for the week ended November 17 was $10,956, a 
cousiderable increase over last week. Of the 155 per- 
mits taken out, 143 were for buildings costing under 
$10,000. This is proof, if any were needed, that the 
Chicago lumbermen will be busy for many weeks to 
come supplying this trade, as lumber enters largely 
in the makeup of these structures. 

Lumber receipts by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended November 13 were 61,380,000 feet, an increase 
of 9,468,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1908. 
Receipts from January 1 to November 13 were 2,233,- 
551,000 feet, an increase of 494,442,000 feet over the 
same period last year. Shipments of lumber for the 
week ended November 13 were 24,124,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 5,853,000 feet over the corresponding week 
last year. Total shipments from January 1 to Novem- 
ber 13 were 840,020,000 feet, an increase of 182,697,000 
feet over the corresponding period last year. Receipts 
and shipments of shingles show heavy decreases. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the board 


of trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 13, 1909. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

Oe caret sree 61,380,000 9,559,000 
|, A ie Soe reer eae 51,912,000 14,721,000 
errs See eee 9,468,000 st see seas 
DER cc vcatdccrtsesios e6¢neee—00 5,162,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 13. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

RE Sw bidicee poke sevedssaeeee 2,233,551,000 469,669,000 
EE SE ae ee thn 5 Weteiereku5.4.Sa skank 1,739,109,000 489,652,000 
SECRET PT a ee re 
ID. nk cjiass + s00-0% KS. Gaeeaene ee 19,983,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 13. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

POE each ca sccktd b00cup heb 00 24,124,000 8,881,000 
I i cic'e S daen 6410S 66:5. 4,5 Soe ee 18,271,000 14,395,000 
EES Pee Oe << Baie rte 
NS rt, nn eho ae 1. hie ead 5,511,000 

TOTAB SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 13. 
f 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SE abe Hawes pede cece tage 840,020,000 404,225,000 
pS a ee rere ar 657,323,000 458,971,000 
NE EE sass n-e Wists wes Se SERGE... s0ciendacs 
I 70 cre. at:6-s a Dion ¥ate An DRIED OG BIAS. 54,746,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Week ended November 13, 1909. 11,879,000 ~~ .......... 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended November 17 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
MERE BORO s b.9's dos asc ccaser metas epeke 3 $ 1,550 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000....... » £6 EP 75 215,550 


—e 


5,000 and under DE 666 «ih hes she 37 246,100 
10,000 and under MS Sec. sibsbaikin sat 28 397,100 
25,000 a undér _,., eae ae 6 201,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 3 188,000 

Edgar A. Buzzell, 8-story building........ 1 25.000 
R. M. Fair, 6-story brick factory......... 1 100,000 
Y. M. C. A., 4-story brick dormitory...... 1 225000 
Is nactiidie oath arene ORG ates 85's a.0.d00 1,698 300 
Average valuation for week.......... a0 ‘ wet 


SOURIS BOCVIOUS WEEKS: oo.c50<cccccess 
Average valuation previous week..... 
Totals corresponding week 1908...... 
Totals January 1 to November 17..... 
Totals corresponding period 1908.. 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 7 

Totals corresponding period 1905..... 3 

Totals corresponding period 1904..... f 

Totals corresponding period 1903..... 4,749 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 4,667 








Northern Pine. 


PPP IID A® 

Chicago. White pine prices are still held solid by 
the producers. Evidently the demand fully justifies 
this firm holding. All the pine lumber of the upper 
grades that can be produced can be sold at manufae- 
turers’ prices. This wood has become devoted to spe- 
cial uses to such an extent that all that can be pro- 
duced is wanted. The demand for box lumber and 
box shooks is improving. No. 3 is now entirely too 
rich for general box making. No. 4 and 5 are more 
freely used than ever. 





Minneapolis, Minn. In spite of the sudden change 
from summer to winter, weather, the white pine mar- 
ket is holding up well. It may be because of the 
change that this is so. At any rate local yards are 
busy hauling lumber, most of which was ordered be- 
fore the change. New stock is filling the depleted 
stocks in- uppers. Sash and door manufacturers are 
heavy buyers just now. 


eee 


Saginaw Valley. There is a steady trade in pine 
products and the market is firm all around. The bet- 
ter grades of timber are moving at about 10 percent 
advance over early spring quotations, and while for 
the lower grades prices are about the same the demand 
is better and more stock is moving. There has been 
a lively spurt in the box trade and the manufactur- 
ers have been filing orders freely. Much lumber is 
coming in by water and rail and local dealers are in 
good shape to take care of the trade. Sash and doors 
are doing very well. There are some complaints of 
shortage of help and the local plants are running 
full time. A large quantity of lumber is going into 
the box trade. Local operators have considerable 
quantities of lumber contracted for next season de- 
livery, which will be sawed in the spring. Consider- 
ably more than 100,000,000 feet have already been 
provided for. Mill work is active, every plant in the 
valley being operated full time. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Demand for upper grades has 
grown with the opening of the iron and kindred trades. 
Pattern lumber is showing a nice sale and the pros- 
pects are good for its continuing. The box factories 
are again doing a good business and are ordering a 
fair amount of stock, although yellow pine is making 
inroads here. Prices continue firm throughout the list. 


———e—eeeeer/* 


Pittsburg, Pa. A better tone to the white pine trad- 
ing ‘has been noticed during the last week. Demand 
shows signs of smartness, and while mills are pushing 
a little more determinedly their selling of stocks, 
there has been a disposition on the part of the trade 
to absorb all the offerings, owing to the more promis- 
ing condition of business. Prices are unchanged, and 
the lower grades of stock are being taken up with a 
relatively better interest among the consumers. 





Buffalo, N. ¥. Demand for white pine is fair. The 


. high grades are doing well and low grades are picking 


up slowly. The improvement in boxes is an encour- 
agement, for if they go on as they have done lately 
the surplus will be taken up by them. 





New York City. Yard trade is more active and bet- 
ter prices are obtained. Purchases continue to be con- 
fined largely to mixed car orders but the character of 
business is such that wholesalers look for a continue 
improvement. Barn boards and siding were a feature 
of buying during the week. Prices are firmer and 
while competition is keen enough on the largest orders, 
wholesalers are not anxious about booking orders for 
delivery very far ahead. 


Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. This market is between ‘the closing 
dowii' of the summer mills and the opening of, the wit 
ter plants. Since production has been lessened there 
has been a firmer tone and prices are higher. Buyers 
feel, however, that as soon as the winter mills get ul 
der way that prices will ease off again. Manufac- 
turers, on the other hand, think the better prices save 
come to stay. Yards are not buying frames in large 
lots; all appear to be taking only what they nee: for 
immediate use. The general asking price for frames 
is about 50 cents higher than that of three weeks 2g° 
Most manufacturers are asking $24, but some business 
has been done during the week at $23.50. Random 
has become firmer but demand has not improved muc®. 
Spruce boards are in moderate call at firmer prices. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. A fair amount of Adirondack spruce 
is noving. One dealer, who makes a specialty of it, 
savs that he has had a big trade of late. 5 Others get 
it vom Canada and will keep in touch with it, espe- 
vially if they ean get a fair grade of it. The lower 
orsies are much against spruce, as they promise bet- 
ter than they perform. When it is good enough for 
sid ig or inside finish it sells pretty readily, for the 
pri > is not very high. 





New York City. Prices are firmer and stocks at mill 
poi ts are not large, and while arrivals are numerous 
the, are well taken care of, and no difficulty is expe- 
rie-ved in getting good prices. Lath are in better de- 
man, and some orders for winter stock were booked. 
Retailers are fairly well supplied with random sizes, 
put the inquiries for vessel shipments indicate that 
the full winter’s supply has not yet been bought. Car 
orders for mixed lots are numerous and the total shows 
up 2 very handsome aggregate. 





Pittsburg, Pa. The spruce men are showing a strong 
backbone in the market. The list as last adopted is 
not being held to, but it has been a gradual and in- 
formal return to the former list, which is $1 lower. 
The Eastern: trade is smaller and yet there is sufficient 
to keep all mills fairly busy in the lower grades. Clear 
spruce is extremely scarce as usual, and some of the 
largest dealers declare that they would get as much 
as $4 over list for all they had to offer today. There 
is practically no unsold stocks of clear spruce in the 
market nor is there likely to be for the next three 
months with present conditions continuing. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Dealers report a fair movement of posts, 
but say that the trade is tapering down and, in short, 
they expect no more than an occasional call incident 
to winter. There has been, however, an excellent de- 
mand for several weeks, and post stocks have been 
materially reduced. Poles are moving along about the 
same as last week. A number of inquiries from the 
traction people have been received, which would indi- 
eate that a good deal of repairing is still going on. 
Prices on all items are firm. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Considerable construction work 
has made a heavy demand on poles of the larger sizes. 
Some orders are being placed for spring delivery. 
Stocks are sufficient to supply all demands thus far. 
As for posts, there is even now a scarcity of four and 
five-inch sizes. Stocks in retailers’ yards are in broken 
condition. There is just a slight tendency of better 
prices. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The strength and continuity of the demand 
for hardwoods in this market is keeping the trade busy, 
and there is little prospect of a decline from existing 
conditions for some time. The city consumption in the 
way of interior finish, agricultural implements, car 
building, stock yard and box material, appears to be 
exceedingly good. Northern woods are moving more 
actively in this territory in consequence of the short- 
age of the higher grades of southern woods. Birch 
is on especially prominent factor in the northern move- 
ment, and while stocks of this item are reported ample, 
the consumption and popularity of the wood is widen- 
ing immensely. Basswood of the upper grades is a 
much wanted commodity, and there is a fair market 
for white ash, and a good market for soft elm. Maple 
is picking up right along, 1-inch is a good mover, and 
several large orders for 114- to 4-inch maple have been 
placed during the last week. Maple flooring manufac- 
turers have never had a better season than this one, 
and their orders are many and large enough to keep 
the factories employed at full capacity. There is not 
much change in the southern oak situation, which 
renuins strained as heretofore. Buyers say that they 
have been able to find searcely any dry stocks in the 
upper grades, and dealers are endeavoring to make 
what they have on hand stretch as far out over the 
traie as possible. Gum in all grades is showing a 
great improvement. The box people have their men 
skirmishing around looking for gum and cottonwood, 
and the market for these woods is firming up rapidly. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Free buying prevails in the 
hardwood market. Furniture manufacturers are in 
With good orders, as business in their line has made it 
necessary. Oak of select and common grades is in 
goo! demand. Basswood is selling more freely than 
for some weeks. 





Saginaw Valley. There is more activity in hard- 
wood than in any other branch of the local lumber in- 
dustry. There is a scarcity of almost all kinds of dry 
lumber. Prices have been marked up on maple, birch, 
ash and basswood, and manufacturers are going into 
the winter with small stocks. The maple flooring 
trade is active with a large demand. The export trade 
is heavy and prices all along the line are reported 
good. 

Kansas City, Mo. It is practically an impossibility 
to get firsts and seconds oak in any thickness that is 
dry; 5 and 6-4 firsts and seconds are very scarce. Some 
4-4 being offered. Prices are firm, and shipments are 
slow on account of the mills being unable to get 


enough’ cars ‘for their requirements. Demand for fac- 
tory stock is good. Car material is in excellent de- 
mand and prices stronger than last week. Box fac- 
tories are buying considerable common gum. Demand 
for oak flooring still good and mills are generally over- 
sold on this class of stock in nearly all grades. 





St. Louis, Mo. The volume of hardwood business 
that is being offered at this market is good and the 
volume is steadily increasing. Most of the orders 
as well as the inyuiries come from retail sources, and 
from widely distributed sections. The tendency of 
this class of buying is still toward small orders, indi- 
cating a continued tendeney to buy only for imme- 
diate needs. This, however, is only seasonable, as 
stocktaking time and the holidays are near. Railroads, 
factories, implement and vehicle makers and, in fact, 
all classes of buyers are coming in the field more 
freely. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand for hardwood lumber con- 
tinues satisfactory and the volume of business is 
steadily increasing. There has been further improve- 
ment in the box business and, as a result of this fact, 
there is more inquiry for low grade cottonwood and 
gum. It may be said, however, that there has been 
so far very little improvement in prices, though the 
trade is much encouraged over the fact that it is 
possible to move this class of lumber in larger volume. 
There is a good inquiry still for ash, and thick stock 
is bringing very satisfactory prices. Cypress is moving 
in good volume and there is some tendency toward 
improvement in prices. Demand for the higher grades 
of plain and quartered oak, both red and white, as 
well as Nu. 1 common, is good and those who have 
dry stock to sell are meeting with no difficulty in 
finding buyers. There is, however, a limited move- 
ment in No. 2 common. The upper grades of cotton- 
wood and gum are moving in slightly larger volume 
and some interests say that they have disposed of 
most of the high grade cottonwood they have to offer. 
Boxboards are scarce in both cottonwood and gum, 
notably the former. There is not much doing in poplar 
for the reason that there is so little manufactured in 
this territory. Those who have anything to sell, 
however, are meeting with no difficulty in disposing 
of it at good prices. 








Nashville, Tenn. The high grades of oak in both 
plain and quartered, in both red and white, with poplar 
led in the hardwood demands here during the last 
week. There was an active call for cabinet woods. 
The movement of cottonwood was good. An improve- 
ment was noticeable in the inquiries for wagon oak 
planks for export. Ash was somewhat slow, there 
was some improvement in basswood and chestnut, red 
gum sold well. Hardwood stocks continue somewhat 
broken. The cypress trade is satisfactory. Millwork 
factories are very busy. Business shows a slow but 
steady improvement. The railroads are continuing to 
place good orders for material with which to both 
build new cars and repair those which are out of com- 
mission. The box and furniture factories are doing 
a big business, orders rushing. No changes in prices 
have been reported for the week. Building operations 
are continuing well up into the fall season, the condi- 
tion of the weather having been favorable for this 
purpose. 





Louisville, Ky. The demand for hardwoods continues 
to be strong, and all lines are now moving freely. De- 
mand is not confined to any one particular branch of 
trade, but all consumers are now in the market. Prices 
have shown an inclination to advance, and though the 
advances are being made gradually it is believed that 
in a few months the figures will touch a high point. 
Quartered oak, plain oak and poplar are selling largely, 
with the lower grades moving better. Mahogany is 
in fair demand, though the volume of trade is not so 
large as had been expected. Prices are steady. 





Ashland, Ky. Continued improvement in both de- 
mand and prices is shown in this market in the upper. 
grades of all hardwood lumber, and also noted advance 
in demand and price for the lower grades is noticed 
the last few weeks. A great many buyers are calling 
on our several lumbermen, placing orders for such 
stock as they are able to secure. The price on quarter 
sawed white oak continues to advance, and the plain 
oak as well. 

Baltimore, Md. Consumers are adding to their pur- 
chases, and yardmen in a strong position have laid in 
stocks which indicate confidence in a brisk future de- 
mand. Oak and ash, chestnut and other woods on the 
list are commanding figures that encourage the manu- 
facturers, and the absence of any heavy holdings in 
any direction justifies the belief that a further 
strengthening in the values will take place. Efforts 
are being made to get stocks to the railroads, so that 
the advent of bad weather and impassable roads shall 
not find the dealers unprepared. The wholesalers as a 
rule report gains in their business and they assert that 
the rise in prices is met by the buyers. The foreign 
outlook in particular is regarded as bright. While the 
movement has not yet shown any considerable expan- 
sion, the situation is deemed promising and predic- 
tions are frequently made that the reduced stocks held 
abroad will force the foreign buyers to enter the mar- 
ket in large numbers. 





Boston, Mass. Demand is improving steadily. Sellers 
in nearly all cases report a better call and state that 
buyers realize that they must pa ing prices in 








asking 
order to obtain what they need. Offerings of desirable 





The Old Way. 


HE TIME THAT IS WASTED ‘' 


in and around some saw mills would go a 
long way toward paying the operating expenses 
of the plants. The most successful operator today 
is the one who has eliminated the waste entirely 
or at least reduced it to a minimum. This is ac- 
complished only by installing the most improved 
equipment in every department of the business 
from the woods to the shipping platform. 

Much valuable time is wasted in the lumber 
yard by the old fashioned method of “toting” 
boards by hand, one at a time, instead of convey- 
ing it in bulk automactically via the cable route. 
The better mills are now equipped throughout 
with wire trams, either over head oron the ground, 
or both. One especially fine mill in Arkansas is so 
splendidly equipped in this way that the lumber is 
scarcely touched by the hand of man from the tree 
to the finished product. Wire cables do all of 
the conveying. 

But there are cables—and cables. A poor cable is 
worse than the old fashioned “man power’ of “toting.” 


That brings you face to face with the question of buying 
YELLOW STRAND, the strongest and most pliable wire 
cable produced by the brain and hand of man. 


Yellow Strand Powersteel 
Cables 


are probably used more extensively in timber operations 
than any other kind, having proved their exceptional 
qualities by years of satisfactory service in many of the 
largest mining and lumbering operations. The following 
letter is only one of scores which we are continually 
receiving from lumber concerns who have thoroughly 
tested our cables in practical and severe service. 


Cleveland, Ohio., Jan. 15, 1909 
The Broderick-Bascom Rope Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen:— We are pleased to state that the 
ire Ropes that we have had from you and 
used in connection with our ‘“‘OWEN’’ Bucket 
and Cranes have given universal satisfaction 
in every way, and we are glad of the opportun- 
ity to testify to their merits. 
Yours trety, 
THE CLEVELAND IRON WORKS CO. 
Formerly The Zeman Iron Works Co. 
By C. T. Denly, Sec’y-Mgr. 


THERE ARE MANY REASONS 


for the superiority of Yellow Strand Powersteel Cables. 

Years of careful thought and experiment make it as nearly 

perfect a cable as can be evolved by the brain of man 

and the resources of the world’s mineral wealth. Every 

Strand of the Powersteel Cable is made of imported steel 

wire of a tensile strength of from 240,000 to 260,000 
per square inch, and is extremely flexible. 

Yellow Strand wire rope is being used extensively by 
the United States Government at Panama Canal, having 
made one of the best records of any wire rope there. 

We have more evidence which we will be glad to 
show you. 













































Ask for Catalogue No. 70° 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


SAINT LOUIS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
FACTORIES: — SAINT LOUIS —SEATTLE. 


The Modern Way. 
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Himmelberger-Harrison 


Lumber Co. 
Red Gum Specialists 


MOREHOUSE, - - 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
TELECODE 


Makes long messages short. 
Send for information to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ma CHICAGO “Be 





















































Caused threugh giving credit to un- 
reliable customers by using our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


It keeps you posted regarding the financial standing 
of parties engaged in either the manufacturing, sell- 


ing or buying of lumber products, 
We also have a well organizd 


Law and Collection Department 


at your service every time a customer fai's to settle 


his account. We've had over 82 years experience. 


LUMBERMAN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, 
Established 1876. 


77 Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO. 

116 Nassau.Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 











Blow Your 
Stumps 


with 


AETNA 
DYNAMITE 


Every stick plainly branded with the 
explosive strength. If your dealer does 
not keep it write direct to manufacturer 


The Aetna Powder Co. 


143 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 




















Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 


STEEL LOG STAMPS.» 
“STENCILS 
Automatic Counters for Counting Logs 


" GET QUOTATIONS From 


W.W. Wilcox & Co. 


201 EAST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 
ESTABLISHED 1672 + 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 5 























J. L. Lane @ Company 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell. 
108 LaSalle Street ' - + CHICAGO, ILL, 








selections are not large, and with demand increasing, 
sellers look for a still firmer and higher market. Quar- 
tered oak is firm at $87 to $90 for inch stock. Plain 
oak is in good demand and: prices are firmer. Maple 
is in fair demand. 





New York City. The demand is satisfactory and 
the price situation continues good. There has been a 
steady gain in all lines and wholesalers regard the 
outlook with more optimism than they have for some 
weeks. Supplies are not abundant, except in birch 
and maple, for which mills appear to be anxious for 
orders. Some complaint is heard regarding the car 
shortage, but so far buyers here have been able to 
get their stocks about as fast as wanted. The furni- 
ture manufacturing trade and the mill work trade are 
in better shape, and some good orders have been 
booked. The strong feature of the situation is the 
inerease in purchases for all low grade stocks and it 
is claimed that at least three times as many orders 
have been taken since the first of November than 
were booked in the same period of last month. 

Buffalo, N. ¥. The hardwood trade is still quiet, 
though with dealers reporting a good sale here and 
there and nothing at all discouraging in any part of 
the business. It appears that the consumers are not 
going to buy any more of anything before January 
chan they can help, so when they do buy they want 
the stock in double quick time. Demand for oak is 
good and chestnut follows it very closely. Maple is 
strong and birch goes pretty well. Elm and basswood 
are too scarce to quote at all times. Low grades move 
somewhat better than they did. 

Pittsburg, Pa. With the demand for the better 
grades of hardwood holding well to the fore, and com- 
mon and cheaper stocks increasing in volume, the 
nardwood dealers regard the present situation as most 
promising. The industrial fields are consuming an un- 
usual quantity of stock and are calling for shipments 
more promptly. The demand for the better stocks is 
sharp and demand is taking all that can be secured in 
this market at the best prices. High grades of ash and 
hickory are unchanged in supply and demand remains 
firm. Substitution is slowly being forced in the case of 
hickory and this, though unwillingly on the part of 
the buyers, is helping matters considerably. The ash 
trade is also active and even the cheaper grades are in 
good demand. Prices are unchanged. 

Columbus, Ohio. Strength in all grades of hard- 
woods is the chief characteristic reported during, the 
last week. Demand for the lower grades is better 
and there is no accumulation of stocks. Scarcity in 
supply of quarter sawed oak is still noted and quota- 
tions are advancing. Plain oak is also in good de- 
mand but prices have not advanced. Firsts and 
seconds are especially scarce. Ash is beginning to 
move better under more extensive buying in the east- 
ern markets. Chestnut in the upper grades is strong 
and an advance of about $1 a thousand is reported. 
Hickory is steady and the same is true of other 
varieties. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The entire hardwood list is firm. 
Prices, especially in the various grades of oak, are 
showing indications of increase and the list through- 
out is active. Good poplar holds a prominent place 
and considerable birch is being disposed of. The cab- 
inet woods are also moving in an encouraging way. 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. Those who have tair assortments of hem- 
lock piece stuff find that it is disposed of readily and at 
fairly good prices. The hemlock situation is not nearly 
as weak as it promised to be early in the fall, as 
manufacturers have been surprised to see the way 
in which stocks were moved off at the concessions 
they made, so that lately they have been asking 
slightly betier figures and find that their stocks move 
in satisfactory quantities. Further improvement is 
looked for when yellow pine prices show a tendency to 
firm up. 











Saginaw Valley. Hemlock trade is in good form. 
Stocks of dry lumber are much lighter than usual. 
Prices are stronger and run from $14 to $17 for piece 
stuff and boards. Reports from all over the manufac- 
turing district of the lower peninsula are to the effect 
that there is going to be a shortage comparatively of 
dry lumber. The trade is now good and the outlook 
satisfactory from the manufacturer’s point of view. 





Columbus, Ohio. Many of the manufacturers have 
advanced the price of hemlock, especially in No. 1 
merchantable. The advance is between $1 and $1.50 


a thousand. Other grades are also moving better and 


the outlook for the future is bright. 


PPO 


Pittsburg, Pa. Eastern. demand for hemlock is 
slightly less active, but good orders are coming in for 
domestic consumption and the coal and coke fields. 
The list is being held fairly firm with the exception of 
instances where an overstocking of special sizes has 
caused mills to seek to unload them. No orders calling 
for special sawing are accepted at any but list prices. 
These are gradually coming out in a more definite 
form. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. It is too good weather yet for hem- 
lock to drop off much and it is selling well, with a 
good end-season ahead of it. Prices are at the top 





and are in no prospect of declining, for the closing of 
the lakeg.will cut.off the supply from that direction 
The dealers who depend on that trade are haste ing 
to get in enough to last: till spring, for they do not 
want to be dependent on Pennsylvania stock, which 
they would have to sell at a higher price. There is 
always a scarcity of long lengths and usually of 
2x4s of any length. ; 


New York City. The volume of business is fair ind 
prices are satisfactory. Retail yards are not carrying 
large stocks and still rely on mills to replenish their 
stocks. Long lengths continue to be the stronest 
demand from suburban yards. Outlying city y-rds 
are well supplied with assortments, and put out \ cry 
few orders. 


_ Boston, Mass. Demand for eastern hemlock bo rds 
is not active. Dealers and manufacturers are hol ing 
at firm prices in most instances, but they find it dif. 
ficult to interest buyers at full prices. In a few cises 
eastern clipped boards are held at $20. Most buvers 
are bidding, when in the market, about $18.50, but 
dealers will not make sales with any freedom at this 
figure. Holders believe that all of the hemlock on 
the market will be wanted and that they can get 
their prices by holding. 7 





Poplar. 


i RPPALPALADN 

Chicago, The week has shown a steady business in 
poplar, and prices show a tendency toward firmness, 
Trade in the higher priced grades is large, and is fully 
up to the normal for this time of year in Chicago, and 
the lower grades also are in good request with prices 
firmer. Stocks of poplar in the local market are not 
large, and while receipts are coming in with a fair 
degree of freedom they are not of an aggregate with 
the excess of consumption. 

Baltimore, Md. The position of poplar is still in- 
contestably strong. Consumers are fn the market for 
large stocks and lumber is being taken up with a free- 
dom which keeps the quotations at figures that are 
attractive for the manufacturers, if not for the dealers, 
The supplies held here suffice for local needs, but the 
lower grades as well as the good ones are moving at a 
rate which prevents congestion and stimulates produce- 
tion. The domestic requirements have been so large 
that the movement to Europe has undergone perhaps 
still further curtailment, and the foreign buyers are in 
a mood to advance their offers. . 





New York City. The demand is strong and prices 
firm. High grade stock is scarce, and on Rs all eal 
the line are well maintained. 

OO 

Columbus, Ohio. Wide sizes of poplar are now 
at about $1.25 a thousand at the ‘Ohio river. TPirets 
and seconds are sold at $55 to $56 and No. 1 common 
at $35 to $36. No. 2 common is quoted at $23 to $24 
and No. 3 common at $17 to $18. Buying is general. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. The recent placing of several large orders 
by the different railroads Sak vldianieaad the teade in 
western lumber. Fir prices are improving slowly, but 
with an increasing demand from now on by the rail- 
roads, and the expected difficulty in making prompt 
shipments from the west higher quotations are as- 
sured. Demand for timbers is good, and several orders 
for considerable quantities of dock and wharf matcrial 
have been placed during the last week. Tank stock is 
in light demand. Spruce is still holding its own, with 
the supply inadequate to meet the demand. 











Kansas City, Mo. Several concerns report having 


‘received an advance on fir lumber during the last week. 


There has been a heavy demand on the Coast for car 
material lately, and this has strengthened nearly every- 
thing in the upper grades. Demand for yard stock 
very light. Most all mills are having trouble in getting 
cars, and shipments are moving eastward very slowly 
owing to the congestion. 


eee 


Portland, Ore. The market is steadily improving and 
no complaints whatever are being heard because of 
lack of business and prices are steadily stiffening. 
The local demand is very good. Comparatively few 
complaints are now being heard of car shortage. The 
log market is firm with indications of an early ad- 
vance. The shingle market is still weak. 





Seattle, Wash. Very little change is noted in this 
market. The demand for yard stock is still very weak, 


i- while there is increased activity for timbers, car sid- 


ing and silo and pipe stock. Prices. for.,mppers are 
stiffening and the prices for yard stock are firm in 
spite of the weak demand from middle western and 
eastern points, being held up by the increased demand 
coastwise and foreign, many combinations, rail and 
cargo mills shipping cargoes exclusively. Fir logs are 
very scarce and millmen look for an advance in !og8 
the first of the coming month. 





‘Tacoma, Wash. The fir market continues st:00 
with a very good volume of inquiries and orders, 10 
prices firm. Railroad construction stuff and car ™a 
terial continue the most active. Upper grade stocks 
are inclined to be scarce and buyers find it not easy t? 
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place orders. Yard stock is still dull, as is common low pine consumption of this market, the improvement 
dimension. Cargo trade is unchanged. Fir and cedar means much. Prices for heavy stuff are much stronger 


logs are stiff. 





Western Pine. 


OD Oe 

Chicago, The white and sugar pine mills of Cali- 
fornia are said to be slowly catching up on their orders, 
put they still have a large number on hand, Mill 
stocks are light, but the manufacturers are reported 
to be in better position to handle mixed orders than 
they have been at any time this fall. The demand in 
this territory continues in large proportions, and the 
handicrs of this product are accepting orders con- 
ditional on shipments. 





Spokane, Wash, There is a little improvement in 
the pine market this week in the matter of orders and 
inquiries. Shipments have been usually brisk and 
some of the mills report an increase in the substantial 
orders. Many big orders for western pine have been 
placed by eastern factories within the last ten days. 
One firm received orders for eighty cars. The price 
has not changed and stocks are reported in good 
shape. 





Buffalo, N. ¥Y. The demand for Idaho pine is steady, 
though it still comes all from the door mills. They 
fnd that it works easy and is good enough for the 
soft wood door trade. After that it sells a little 
cheaper than other pine suitable for such doors, so it 
holds its own. As it comes in:sizes for doors it is not 
easy to say what it would be good for in the yard 
trade and the dealers do not try to handle it. 





Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Southern pine manufacturers at the present 
time are indulging in considerable speculation over 
the situation, regarding the supply, demand and prices 
of their product. It is admitted that yard trade is 
very slow, but this is offset by the firmness and ex- 
cellent demand for car material and timbers. . It is 
acknowledged on all hands that the car builders will 
use up an enormous amount of lumber in the year to 
come, and it is well known that the schedules require 
good stuff. This car shop demand will tend to divert 
many logs which are now going into yard stock, which 
should be a measure of relief and tend to sustain prices. 
At any rate, the manufacturers are looking for an im- 
provement in business in the next thirty days. This 
applies to yard stock as well as to railroads, as they 
figure that the yard men in the interim will take their 
inventories and will find out how extremely low their 
stocks are. 








Kansas City, Mo. Prices on yellow pine in this mar- 
ket remain the same as last week with very few ex- 
ceptions. Demand for yard stock is light. A few or- 
ders are being placed for country points for immediate 
shipment. As a general rule these orders are badly 
mixed, due to the fact that the dealers are buying only 
for present needs and to assort their stocks. De- 
mand for car material is active and prices are strong. 
Car shortage is still very serious with no relief in 
sight for the near future. 





New Orleans, La. The situation is practically with- 
out new features. Demand is spotted. For some items, 
notably car material and timbers, the call is strong and 
prices are said to be tolerably firm. Concerning the 
call for yard stock, there are conflicting reports, some 
mills reporting better bookings for the week. Mills 
cutting on ‘‘special orders’? seem to have the best 
of it, always provided the contract prices show a 
reasonable profit margin. Exports are picking up a 
bit, wih the obtainable price perhaps a little stronger. 
The interior movement is seriously hampered by lack 
of ade ;uate ear supply. 
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Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men here state 
that the range of prices is well maintained, and that 
the millmen are able to get attractive returns for their 
product. Some of the wholesalers, who are essentially 
buyers and have no direct interest in mills, represent 
the situation as fairly easy, with the manufacturers 
disposc:i to make some concessions to get orders and 
with ‘he dealers able to obtain supplies at figures 
which cnable them to meet the quotations in eastern 
markets, Such assertions, however, are combated by 
others, and the preponderance of opinion still inclines 
to the support of the representations of the millmen 
that they are able to get their list prices. Stocks in 
the hands of yardmen here are not excessive, though 
the movement as a whole is rather quiet, the local 
members of the trade being! ‘dependent more or less 
upon the outside business. 





Boston, Mass. Thére has not been ‘inuch improve* 
ment in demand for southern pine Jumber during ‘the 
last week. Dealers report moderate inquiry but the 
bulk ‘of the demand has come from the yards. Few 
Schedules of any size have been sent to the mills. 
Yard trade is fair. The outlook for a large trade in 
the early spring is good, as the building situation is 
Momising. Flooring is firm and in fair demand. 





New York City. The demand for yard sizes is slow, 
but wholesalers report that inquiries from the rail- 
toads and large contractors are increasing ‘steadil, 
and as this supplies practically 75 percent of the yel- 


i 


and mills will not book orders for any period ahead. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Complaints of a continued weakness 
in yellow pine is heard among the Pittsburg lumber- 
men. The slow movement of stocks from the mills has 
not yet affected prices and there appears to be plenty 
of offerings from the Southwest which keep prices 
from recovering to the position they held two months 
ago. However, the reports indicate that buying is 
slowly increasing in volume and better things are 
confidently looked for in the late winter months. At 
present there appears to be no recognized basis for 
prices of any kind. 4 


Cleveland, Ohio. The yellow pine market does not 
show the signs of strength. Orders are spasmodic and 
most of these are for special bills. It is expected that 
the railroad business, which held forth much promise 
recently, will open soon and make a difference in 
trade, although there appears to be considerably more 
stock being offered at this time than there is a demand 
for. Prices are correspondingly somewhat weak. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. There are those who maintain that 
North Carolina pine is not as active as it was thirty 
days ago, but this opinion is combated by other dealers, 
who state that this applies only to some divisions of 
the trade and-is wholly inapplicable to others. Those 
who entertain the latter view assert that edge box is 
in better demand and brings higher prices than it did 
one month ago, though admitting that some of the 
other portions of the business have eased off in point 
of demand, while there is little if any change in prices. 
Stocks here are rather smaller than they were some 
weeks ago and if severe weather should cause mills 
to curtail their operations it might not be easy in a 
short while to get supplies in adequate quantities. 
Wholesalers who have covered the eastern cities and 
the middle Atlantic states say that the yards are 











- carrying more complete stocks than they have in a long 


= 


time and that they can meet almost every want which 
is likely to arise without placing big orders. It is also 
suggested that the necessities of next year may not 
prove to be as. extensive as some of the most en- 
thusiastic members of the trade now predict. Edge 
box has sold in the last week for as high as $14, which 
is regarded as very satisfactory. 





Boston, Mass. Demand has been moderate of late. 
Trading is not of as large volume as dealers expected 
at this time of year. While prices are fairly firm, as 
a whole, some of the manufacturers in need of business 
are selling at slight concessions in order to secure 
contracts. Partition and roofers are in fair call. 





New York City. Dressed stocks are in good supply 
and prices are irregular. Developments since Novem- 
ber 1 have not created much encouragement and the 
market is moving listlessly. Local stocks are large 
enough for current wants, and as it is easy to replen- 
ish stocks quickly from mill supplies, no effort is made 
to lay in a supply. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade in shortleaf pine is steady and 
such concessions as have been given in the lower 
grades by the mills appear to have gone their limit. 
There is a good demand and though it is hardly equal 
to that in longleaf it is helped by the stiffness in that 
trade. Buyers are holding off, but they do not really 
look for any lower prices and it would hurt their 
other trade if it should happen. The leading mills 
down the Coast are holding everything firm and find 
no reason for reducing their present prices. 


Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. There is brisk call for cypress 
uppers and this, with the broken mill stocks, virtually 
insures the stability of the price. Call for the lower 
grades is showing improvement of late, and the stocks 
are being reduced, though the shipments are greatly 
restricted still. by car shortage. 


——e—eneeeeeees> 


Chicago. The demand is not abnormal but is, never- 
theless, in fair proportion for this season. Stocks at 
the mills are ample, but are not heavy enough to create 
uneasiness as to the disposition of the eB and it 
would not surprise those in the know if a serious 
shortage of dry stocks should develop inside of six 
months. Then it will be a matter of who can furnish 
the material, rather than a question of price. Tank 
stock is in good demand, as are also firsts and seconds. 
No. 1 shop is of slower movement, however. It is 
predicted that an advance in uppers will occur in a 
short time. 











Kansas City, Mo. Demand in this territory for the 
last week has been very light. Prices, however, are 
firm. Stocks at the mills are broken, and this condi- 
tion, together with the car shortage, is causing serious 
delay in forwarding shipments. Lath are scarce, with 
prices firm, 





St. Louis, Mo. A steadily increasing volume of busi- 
ness continues: to be offered at this market. And 
coupled with this advance in the demand is a eg 
price tone. The dealers here expect a temporary | 
at the close of the year, after which they look for an 
early spring trade. 
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; Goad Openings . 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Head- 
ing, Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements forthe estab- 
lishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Fi and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding busi- 
ness opening and industrial opportunites, 
aete the undersigned for further informa- 

ion. 


GUY L. STEWART 
Agri. and Ind. Agent, Cofton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Business Chances Along the Line 
of the M. K. & T. Ry. 


Manufacturers are cordially invited to com- 
municate with the Industrial Department for 
information regarding the many opportunities 
offered along the line of the M. K. & T. for 
factory locations, 

We have several good openings for factories. 
The demand for fruit and vegetable crates and 
packages is so great that the smaller plants in 
our territory are too small to supply the de- 
mand. All conditions are favorable for the 
establishment of several of these plants. 

We have also splendid openings for glass, 
cement, and woodworking plants, machine 
shops, canning factories, ete. Cheap fuel is 
offered, building sites are offered by a num- 
ber of our most progressive cities. There are 
hundreds of acres of good truck farm land 
along the line in communities where the indus- 
try has been most successful. 


: For Full Information Address 


T. L. PEELER, Industrial Agent, M. K. & T. Ry., 
726 Linz Building, DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Industries Wanted 


Many thriving cities of the West and 
Northwest reached by 





offer unusual advantages to new estab- 
lishments. 

Openings now for machine shops, wood- 
working factories, canning works and mills 
using the products of a rich agricultural 
country. Write us about them. 

Full information upon request to 


GEO. BONNELL, industrial Agent 
w432'—« CC. & WN.-W.. RY., CHICAGO 











What's the Answer? 


Well, whatever it is that’s puzzling you abut the 
business—you'll find some information on the subjects’ jy 


» The American Luiibermaii’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there is a full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or retail 
office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the river, this 
book will prove the most satisfacto y and handy reference 
volume ever published. Price, postpaid.-....-.------- . 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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BUNGALOWCRAFT. 


By H. A. Eymann. Oblong 71x10 inches, 120 
pages. This book by a well knewn California 
architect gives illustrations and ffoor plans for 
about fifty bungalows, mostly one-story but some 
a story and a half or two-story, and running in 
size from three and four rooms up. Most of the 
plans are for an average sized family, and for 
moderate cost construction running $3,000 or 
under. The plans are all adapted for cold as well 
~ warm climates and are intended for use any- 
where. 











The bungalow type of cottage is increasing in 
popularity, and this book appears a valuable one 
for the builder and contractor, and for the retail 
lumberman who is often called upon for advice in 
the choosing of house plans. We have therefore 
placed this book in stock in the regular publisher's 
edition, paper covers, which will be sent postpaid 
at the publisher’s price, $1; and also have bound 
an edition of the book in handsome, durable 
linen canvas crash covers, which can be obtained 
only from us, and which will be sent postpaid 
for $1.50 a copy. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘) Have Your Secretary 
Write Today 


For a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
book descriptive of 


MEXICO, 


A Foreign Land a Step Away 


Maybe you would like to Take a Winter 
Pleasure Journey to Our Neighboring 
Republic and, Incidentally, look over its 
timber resources. 


You can include Hot Springs, Ark., and San An- 
tonio, Tex., in the same trip—through 
o gee 


service via these tourist centers 











Yl SSOURIN from St. Louis to Mexico City. 
PACIFIC C.L.STCNE B.H.PAYNE 
Pass. Traffic Mngr. Gen. Pass. Agent 
ST. LOUIS 














FURNITURE FACTORIES 


AND 


WOODWORKING PLANTS 


ON THE 


illinois Central 


-| Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 











For full information address 


Cc. J. CLAIR 


e 


Wino Gora ac"*” NO. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 
| 
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Cleveland, Ohio. The cypress market is showing 
many encouraging conditions. While there is much 
competition in this line prices are inclined to be more 
firm than for some little time past and the demand 
in practically all lines is good. 

Columbus, Ohio. Cypress is moving nicely on the 
local market and prices are slightly firmer. As the 
uses of cypress become more varied the market 
broadens. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in cypress find their trade 
steady, though the wood does not take the place in 
this market that it should, largely on account of its 
coming so far that it cannot be sold quite on its merits. 
The door factories want it and there is call for it in 
inside finish jobs. Prices bring it in competition with 
white pine and it will steadily improve as that wood 
goes out. 





New York City. A fair amount of business was 
booked during the week and a good average price 
obtained. The market in cargo and car shipments is 
steady, but no developments of consequence occurred. 
A good demand for shop has sprung up since Novem- 
ber 1 from the wood working mills and yards are buy- 
ing more freely, but there is still plenty of room for 
improvement. 





Baltimore, Md. The developments in the cypress 
trade at this time are not of special moment. There are 
not heavy stocks in the yards, though dealers in a 
position to do so have supplies sufficiently large to 
meet the wants of the trade. No extensive buying for 
future needs have developed, however, and the general 
tone of the cypress market is easy. The receipts are 
kept down sufficiently to prevent troublesome accumu- 
lations, and the lumber in hand remains fairly steady. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The red cedar market remains practically 
unchanged from the conditions obtaining last week. 
Clears are bringing anywhere from $3.17 to $3.22, and 
stars are being sold for $2.69. White cedars are a 
little slower than they have been, but prices are firm. 
Lath are in good movement, and steadily scarce at 
firm quotations. The prices quoted last week remain 
unchanged. ‘ ‘ 


Minneapolis, Minn. Strength has been added to the 
cedar shingle market by the closing of many of the 
shingle mills on the Coast. Prices have been so low 
the manufacturers hardly could come out even, to say 
nothing of a fair profit. Stocks are low at the trans- 
fer, and there are not many in transit. Rush orders 
have come in from country dealers. Prices have clung 
elose to $2.63 for extra stars and from $3.04 to $3.09 
for clears. 











Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles slightly firmer 
than last week. Demand is light, as the dealers are 
buying for present needs only. Prevailing prices, 
$1.70 for stars and $2.10 for clears. Several sales re- 
ported at 5¢ better for small transit cars close in. 
Several jobbers state they are in receipt of advice 
from their coast connections to the effect that their 
mills will close down December 1 and stay closed for 
at least sixty days. Shingle stocks among the dealers 
in this territory are light. Lath stocks are light. De- 
mand is fair, with prices steady. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles have been 
stronger than the preceding week, but the market is 
unsatisfactory and uncertain, with prices ruling too 
low for cost of production. Orders are coming in 
right along and a considerable volume of shingles is 
moving. 





Seattle, Wash. ‘The red cedar shingle market is very 
unsatisfactory, showing little change during the last 
few weeks. Demand for stars is some better than a 
week ago and the price has stiffened, decreasing the 
spread between the prices of stars and clears, as clears 
have remained weak. Lath is in poor demand. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is still a great amount of 
shingles coming down by lake, so that it would seem 
that none would be needed by rail this winter. Prices 
have not stirred of late, so the amount does not affect 
them. If there is no weakness showing when the lakes 
close and the last of the deluge is here it is likely 
that the winter will see a steady market. When the 
city dealers are asked where so many shingles go they 
say it is the duty and the big demand. 

Boston, Mass. There has been no snap to the de- 
mand for shingles for several weeks. Prices vary ac- 
cording to seller. Cedar extras have sold as low as 
$3.50 and business has been done at $3.75. Offerings 
are large and buyers believe they will be the gainers 
by waiting. Demand for lath continues good and prices 
are firm for 14-inch the asking price ranges from 
$3.75 to 93.50. Demand for 1%-inch lath is good to- 
day at $4.25, but some sellers will not accept less than 
$4.40. Some are talking a higher market. 





Cooperage. 


AAS COCO 


Chicago. Conditions with the provision cooper are 
somewhat improved this week, say A. & H. Gates in 
their report on trade conditions. All shops are now 
busy. Tierced lard netting packers more than selling 





it loose and there are some inquiries from other cities 
for wood hound pork barrels, but prospects for the 
future remdin thé same? Farmers are unlikely to hip 
hogs freely as long as mild weather lasts, which al!ows 
them to feed the cheaper corn and rapidly increases 
weight. There is a slight rise of $1 a thousand in oj] 
staves. Pork remains about the same. A few ears of 
whisky staves are offered at same price and circled 
heading is still active. Some of the mills have orers 
for full capacity for some weeks to come. There is 
little, almost no inquiry for bark hoops and few 
offered. The beer stave trade continues lifeless. Fiour 
and sugar barrel staves, heading and hoops are moving 
slowly; the same applies to ash butter tub stock. 


No. 1, 2814-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


BX SET Dey eas Hey $9.00 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

OE Th i:h. 0.616305 000000006 Boonsescenceece 9.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch red oak staves.....,.... 

No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M........ Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 174%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

Se Ms wb.cb note chee seeekeeseGbee 6c 
No. 1, 17-inch gum heading, per set, 

REE ETT EL OTE Tere No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. BR. 30-inch gum staves... ...ccecscsccce 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.25 to 8.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 5.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... 6.00 to 6.59 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .04144 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M......... None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M......cc.cecees No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... .30 to 40 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .40 to 50 
Be ere AG 
Hight patent hoop barrels.............e0.- 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. A5 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Half barrel, Gh0Ops:. 2.2 ciecccccccsccccss 37 to = .38% 
RE Ws Sa k-cc ow d.0 bos suas copes 6406s .42 to 44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 
De ae ere 28.00 to 29.00 
po eee rer ere 7.00 to 8.00 
a rrr 10.00 to 11.00 
I 5-6 Gain 5's iy0.4-45 © 0-56 bie 4, awe 1.02% to 1.10 
I '9:3-055.05:06 0% 0s Se 2300s Os d0 000% 90 to .92% 
EE ae ree ee 80 to .82 











Too fate To Classify 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Desires situation. Eight years’ experience. Expert in all 
details of a lumber office. Best references. 

Address “J. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE 

Thoroughly equipped band saw mill plant, 50 M daily 
capacity, with planing mills, dry kilns, sheds. commissary, 
standard gage logging railroad, two locomotives and twenty 
logging cars—all new. Also including 70,000,000 feet fine 
longleaf yellow pine timber, which is accessible to saw mill 
at a low cost for logging. ‘The plant is now in operation 
and is located in a healthy section of Louisiana and is 
equipped throughout with the latest modern machinery. 
None but those who can influence the financing of such a 
proposition need apply. Terms to suit. 

Address “B. 19,”? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















FOR SALE—-OUR LUMBER, HARDWARE, 
Machinery, undertaking and furniture stock. Will invoice 
$10,000 to $12,000, together with store buildings, sheds and 
two dwellings and lots. All buildings and lots, $10,000. 
Annual business, $50,000 to $60,000. Must be cash deal. 
Only lumber yard here. Address 

JOHNSON BROS., Wood Lake, Neb. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 

Timber lands in western North Carolina. Tract No. 1, 
5,000 acres, 30,000,000 feet, composed yellow pine, white 
oak and chestnut, equal parts; three miles frém railroad. 
Price in fee, $60,000. 

Tract No. 2, 1,700 acres, 15,000,000 feet, composed poplar, 
oak, chestnut and spruce. Railroad survey through center. 
Price, in fee, $60,000. Timber alone, $40,000. rite 

A. E. WOLTZ, Bursar, 
University of North Carolina, | 
Chapel Hill, N. c. 


A TIMBER EXPERT OF HIGHEST STANDING 
Wants $5,000 working capital to examine and report on 
valuable timber tracts which he knows are in the market. 
I have ——— buyers for good propositions. In other 
words, furnish reputation, experience, prospective buyers 
and working field; you secure working capital. Profits 
divided equally. Address 

“TIMBER EXPERT,” care AMERICAN LUMBERNAN. 


FOR SALE-TIMBER RIGHTS 
On 50,000 acres in southeast Oklahoma; estimates 40,000,- 
000 pine, 180,000,000 hardwoods and _ 3,000,000 railroad ties ; 
accessible to railroad; 16c rate to Kansas City. Price, 
per M stumpage. Deal with principals only ready to act 
quick. Address “J. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. — 


ONE 60,000 CIRCULAR SAW MILL 
Ten-inch shotgun feed, power plant, dry kiln and planing 
mill. Complete in all respects and in good condition through- 
out. For immediate delivery. t 

Address “J. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM- a 


WANTED-PRICES, DESCRIPTION . 
And location on fifteen second hand “Russell” logging ¢a''s, 
standard gauge. = 
BLUE JAY LUMBER CO., Blue Jay, W. va. 


ATTENTION WHOLESALER AND LINE YAR® 
Owners. An experienced Pacific ‘coast purchasing agent 
a for position December or January 1. At present enml- 
aay Perfectly familiar. large and small mills, OresoD, 

ashington, northern California. Up on all mills sedan 
differential freight rates. Can save you money. Furuis 
any kind of references. Address : 

“PURCHASING,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA®. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD, PLANING MILL 
And cement block manufacturing plant for sale; situated in 
live town of 2,500 in beautiful Shenandoah valley, Virginia, 
with two railroads; business prosperous, with orders ahea : 
1 acres land, 2-story mill wit machinery, power —— 
office, warehouse, large stable, plaster and cement nous 
sheds, blacksmith shop and 6-room dwelling ; all in fin 
shape; fine schools; large summer hotels; lit ~ 
Owner moving west; will sacrifice for $6,500 for quick sale. 

4 CHAS. R. KAPPES, 204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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[Too fate To Classify 





| Wanted:Employees | 


[ Wanted-Cmployment | 





(Continued from Page !76: 


$50.00 REWARD 
For location and identification of B. F. Deffenbaugh, for- 
mer!’ of Dodson, Ohio, Union City, Md., Ottawa, IIl., 
Wici ita, Kan., Fulton and Texarkana, Ark., Shreveport, 
and Vanceville, La. Flooring and -_ — man. In his 


i rest. , 
— 5550 Drexel Ave., Chicago, {l. 


FLORIDA LANDS IN LARGE ACREAGE 
Timber $4.75 acre up, cutovers $1.50 acre up. Orange 
eroy-s, orange, vegetable and farm lands. 
" W. A. AMAN, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


~~ WANTED-—POSITION AS SAW MILL SUPT. 
Experienced in all operations stump to market. Hard- 
wood preferred. 
Address “J. 55,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION TRAVELING SALESMAN 
About January 1. Five years’ experience in the retail busi- 
ness and two years on road selling yellow pine, white pine, 
hemlock and hardwood. Prefer to work for a manufacturer. 
Can command trade in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and parts of same. 

Address “J. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 


the following rates: 

For one week, - - . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . ° - 76 cents a line. 


ae words of ordinary ana make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. . 
i he headi can be admitted. 


No display pt t 
Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
| tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
| Late to Classify. 


Wanted=Cmployees | 


WANTED-LIVE, ENERGETIC 
Up-to-date yard managers for North Dakota and Montana. 
Norwegian or German preferred. 
IMPERIAL LUMBER YARDS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Capable of taking the management of a good size lumber 
yard and coal yard in Illinois town of 10,000. 
Address “J. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. , 
WANTED - FOREMAN 
Thoroughly conversant with handling odd sized sash and 




















doo: including veneer work, in sash and door factory. 
Staic age, experience and salary expected. 

\ddress “J. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—FIRST CLASS STENOGRAPHER 
Who has had experience in the lumber business. Male pre- 

ferred. State age, experience etc. 
Address ‘J. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
For small yard. German Lutheran preferred. State age, 
mat-ied or single, salary wanted etc. 

Address “J. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED -FIRST CLASS INSPECTOR 
On s:ahogany lumber to take care of cut as it comes from 
mili. ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


WAT EXPERIENCED LOG LOADER OPERATOR 
5,5 a month salary. 
MANCHESTER LUMBER CO., Manchester, Ala. 


WANTED-—LUMBER INSPECTOR. 
old established lumber company wants a competent 
ma. to grade white pine and hardwood lumber at Wisconsin 
mi.-. Steady employment. Write, stating age, experience, 
he..ts, full particulars and references. 
Address “RF. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—MILL FOREMAN 
One thoroughly conversant with hardwood flooring manu- 
facture and capable of taking charge of large an oing 
operation. None but experienced will be considered. hen 
applying give full details regarding experience. 
Address “H. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A YELLOW PINE LUMBER BUYER 
For territory east of Mississippi river. Give reference and 
qualifications, a salary wanted. 

dress “N. A. J.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-IMMEDIATELY BY LUMBER AND 
Shingle mill company, salesman and also mill superintend- 
ent, who can invest from $3,000 to $5,000 with permanent 
position. Investigate this. For full particulars address 
Suite 205 and 206, LOO BUILDING, Abbott St., Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 








WANTED-STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER. 
Must be of good character, sober and steady and willing 
to go to the southwest part of Virginia; competent to figure 
lumber rapidly and accurately. 
Address “FEF. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED 
Man stenographer for lumber office in Chicago. Give age, 
references and salary. 
ddress “H. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE 
Lumber yard in suburb of Detroit. State age, experience and 
salary expected. Best of references required. 

ddress “BE. 6,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITIONS SECURED. 
The Mississippi Pine Associatio., Hattiesbu Miss., needs 
a large number of men for office and mill. rite, stating 
your requirements. Need men now for good positions. 


WANTED-GOOD MEN 
Who are looking for positions to advertise in the Wanted 
Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—AN OFFICE MAN 
For general office work. Must understand invoicing and 
billing lumber. 
ddress “FR. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTORS. 
Experienced men who are acquainted with Kentucky and 
Tennessee mills. Give reference. 
dress “I. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 




















Wanted: Mill Mechanics: 











WANTED-—POSITION AS CHIEF INSPECTOR 
Or yard foreman. Thoroughly experienced in grading all 
kinds of hardwood, yellow pine and cypress. Strictly sober 
and steady. Al reference. Will be open for position Janu- 
ary 1, 1910. Address “J. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY 
Hardwood inspector. West Virginia preferred. Can give best 
references. Address “J. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of hardwood mill. WHighteen years’ experience in the man- 
ufacture of hardwood lumber and veneer. 

Address “J. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MILLWRIGHT AND BUILDER WANTS 
Mill to build or repair at once. References given. 
Address “J. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALES MANAGER DESIRES TO MAKE CHANGE. 
_ Understands yellow pine business thoroughly. Also expe- 
rience on road, sa | and selling. 
Address “J. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











POSITION WANTED BY A NO. | BAND FILER 
Box factory or log mill. Good machine man. References 
present employers and others. Address 
W. G. L., Barber, Idaho. 


WANTED-—POSITION WITH RELIABLE CONCERN 
By man and wife. both experienced and up-to-date in lum- 
ber business. Long experience with line yard work and 





. thoroughly familiar with management retail yards. If de- 


sired, would take stock in the business. 
Address “J. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
An up-to-date band saw filer. Address 
. 8. MICHALSKY, 1418 16th St., Bay City, Mich. 


STENOGRAPHER WANTS POSITION 
About December 1. References furnished. South preferred. 
Address “J. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


STORE MANAGER 
An ‘+ 3" commissary man with gilt edge references 
is open for a position. Have managed commissaries for 15 
years. Address “PETERS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION-—YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in lumber business, an all round office man, 
desires to make a change. 

Address “J. 4,” care - AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BUYER OF WEST COAST LUMBER 
Wanted to represent good firm exclusively. For four years 
foreman and salesman for Coast mills. Expert on grades of 
fir, spruce and cedar. Age 30 yoy Address 
WEST COAST BUYER, 1008 White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 

















WANTED-IMMEDIATELY AT DENVER, COLO. 
A first class band saw filer. Must understand business thor- 
oughly. Wages, $4 per 9-hour day. Address, stating expe- 
rience, “H. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





DO YOU WANT A SITUATION? 

Advertise now. An advertisement placed in the Wanted 
Employment columns will bring your want notice before the 
eyes of people who are looking for men. If you want some- 
thing, write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Wanted: Salesmen _| 


WANTED-—AT ONCE 
Two first class traveling salesmen, one for Missouri, Iowa 
and Nebraska and one for Indiana and Illinois. Address 
A. L. CLARK LUMBER CO., Glenwood, Ark. 


WANTED-AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood salesman for Ohio and Michigan. Give age and 


full particulars, 
“J. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address 

WANTED-SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN. 
Middle west. Want man who can figure bills. Give refer- 
ences, experience and salary wanted. 

Address “J. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WE NEED A SALESMAN 
For territory adjacent to Chicago. Must be an experienced 
man to represent a large sash and door house in Chicago. 
Position open Janua ry 1. State salary and experience in 
replying. Address “H. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-SOLICITOR AND ESTIMATOR 
For a retail lumber yard in one of the best cities in the 
State of Michigan. ust have experience and be a business 
get‘er and take small amount of stock. State salary ex- 
pected. Address “D. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—COMPETENT YARD MANAGER 
For small town in west central Minnesota. Norwegian pre- 
ferred. Address ‘“H. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


_ WANTED-TWO GOOD LUMBER GRADERS 
Familiar with Northern Pine Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation rules. Apply to 

M. HILTY LUMBER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 











We want an experienced, high grade man, familiar with! j 


taking off and pricing from architects’ plans. To the right 
kind of a man we can offer a steady position at a good 
Salary. Position open now. ; ; 

ddress “J. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—YOUNG SINGLE MAN 
As ee er apher and poner. for lumber work. Must 
be able to e dictation well and use Smith-Premier ma- 
chine. Give full particulars in application. Wages at 
beginning, $65. 

THE GIBSON LUMBER CO., Canon City, Colo. 


= WANTED—IMMEDIATELY 
_ Hirst class male stenographer by large yellow pine mill 
‘n southern Arkansas. Send references. 

Address “J. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN 

Lumber and machinery salesmen in all parts of the United 
States can with little trouble add a very profitable side line. 
The work will not require visits to anyone outside of the 
lumber trade and affords a market for the byproducts of the 
salesman’s energy. In answering this advertisement please 
state territory covered. 

ddress “T. 8.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR 
Salesman for Michigan. Preference given to party ac- 
quainted in this territory. Good pee tion and sala’ to 
right man. Must be a hustler. Chicago house. Position 
open January 1. 

dress “H. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


‘ WE WANT A SALESMAN TO TRAVEL 

In territory tributary to Milwaukee. He must be a thorough 
sash and door man, energetic and of good presence and per- 
sonal habits. To such a man we can give an excellent posi- 
tion and prospects of advancement. 

N. B.—We want a salesman. No “traveling man” need 
apply. CREAM CITY SASH & DOOR CO., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


TIMBER LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise now. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 








WANTED-POSITION AS MILL FOREMAN OR 
Band sawyer. Man of eleven years’ experience in modern 
mills, re served in all positions, last three years as 
foreman of large mill. Am capable and furnish first class 
reference only. Age 35, married, sober, reliable. 

dress “J. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard in a good live town. Am now em- 
aan ee as bookkeeper and assistant manager of a large 
umber firm doing a business of $90,000 annually. Have 
had three years’ experience and am capable of handling a 
good business; 21 years old and am married; can furnish 
the best of references. Ready for change January 1, 1910. 

dress “J. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—POSITION AS HELPER 


With good band filer. Have two years’ experience on round 
saws. Address “J. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STORE MANAGER 
Desires to change places. Can give first class reference as 
to honesty, business ability and experience in handling lum- 
ber companies’ commissaries. No drunkard or drone. State 
salary and stock carried. 
Address “WORKER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| HAVE HAD EIGHTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE AS 
Stenographer, —y~ secretary and confidential clerk. Am 
now filling such a position, but would consider change Janu- 
ary 1. Can handle correspondence, manage office, investigate 
accident cases or look after organization of labor. Unques- 
tionable references. Prefer Gulf states or South America. 
Good salary wanted, for which I will give ample returns. 
Address “J. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











MALE STENOGRAPHER WANTS POSITION 
With wholesale lumber concern about December 1. Can 
furnish references. South preferred. 

Address “J. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





YELLOW PINE LUMBER BUYER 
Experienced in all details of the business, desires to estab- 
lish and manage on salary basis buying office in the South 
for a reliable northern wholesale concern. Will locate office 
at any southern point desired. lore acquaintance mills 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi. Can buy to advan- 
tage. Address “J. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 


SALES MANAGER 
Or assistant wants —- January 1 or sooner with reli- 
able manufacturer of yellow pine. Experienced in handlin 
retail yard, also railroad and car material trade; best ret- 
erence; can show results. Or would like to correspond with 
reliable yellow pine manufacturer to establish and manage 
branch sales office in some northern city. 

ddress “J. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION WITH A GOOD COMPANY 
To purchase and sell lumber. Have had manufacturing and 
road experience. Acquainted with manufacturers in West 
Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina, also know 
trade in Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland and Ohio towns 
and cities. Can give-the best of reference. 

Address “J. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
Estimator and detailer with good interior finish factory. 
High class work handled successfully. Prefer eastern terri- 
tory as salesman. 

Address “J. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Wants ition. Age 28. Eight years’ experience. 
Address “J. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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[ Wanted:Employment | 





{ Wanled:Second Hand Machinery 





OFFICE POSITION IN SALES END 
Hardwood or yellow pine concern by experienced young man, 
who is no “dead issue.” Good correspondent and traffic man 

J. W. KENNEDY, 235 Adams, Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED-POSITION BY JANUARY IST. 
By man as bookkeeper and wife as stenographer in same 
office. No family. Now employed separately. Best refer- 
ences. Address “H. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
Of Yellow Pine Sales Office desires change by Jan. 1, 1910. 
Can give excellent reason. References A-1. 
Address “H. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








ESTIMATOR OF STANDING TIMBER. 

Have had twenty-five years’ experience in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and all southern states. All work receives 
my personal attention. Best of references furnished and 
work promptly attended to. Send me plats for estimate of 
cost. A. L. LEHMANN, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED — POSITION AS SALES MANAGER OR 
Assistant sales manager with first class yellow pine mill or 
mills by wideawake and thoroughly experienced lumberman, 
with large acquaintance with yard trade, railroad and car 
companies’ wt, agents. Will furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-LUMBER CONNECTION 
Where 25 years of practical lumber experience, from tally 
boy up to sales manager—wholesale and saw mill, white 
and yellow pine and hardwoods—is needed and would be 
appreciated. Address “H. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By first class band sawyer ; bills and export a specialty. 
ddress “H, 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
Thoroughly familiar with hardwood, dimension, straight 
lumber and yellow pine pole stock from stump to market, 
wants to make a change. Can aed branch sales office or 
will travel. If interested, aoe 

“Ea. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Or sales manager for first class sash and door manufacturer. 
Plenty experience and references. 
ddress “H. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS FILER 
Have had twenty years’ experience on band, rotary and 
gang in fast mills and all kinds of timber. Can give Al 
reference; 39 years — strictly sober and married. Can 
come at aoe. Addre 
W. E. SW HANEY, 506 Cotton St., Shreveport, La. 


WANTED-POSITION AS WOODS FOREMAN. 
Have had fifteen years’ experience in logging. Have 
present employment, but good reasons for change. Can 
give best of reference. Can take position after December 15. 

Address “H. 28,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
By an expert band saw filer, two or more mills. References: 
Vansant-Kitchen Co., Ashland, Ky.; Madera Sugar Pine Co., 
Madera, Cal. Wire Hillsboro, Ohio; address Fayetteville, 
Ohio. P. M. BUNDY. 


MANAGER, SUPERINTENDENT OR AGENT 
All round lumberman, twenty years’ practical experience 
in all branches of the business, hardwood and softwood, 
would prefer new operation. Now have charge of band 
mill, planing mill, twenty miles railroad and logging opera- 
tion. Can show practical results. Thirty-eight years old, 
married, temperate. Would consider contract work. 
Address “H. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PRACTICAL MILL MAN AND SAW FILER 
Wants position; will take mill and operate it by the thou- 
sand. Address OX 235, Columbus, Miss. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Open for ae. 
ress “H. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























UP TO DATE BAND FILER 
Wants a position. 
ddress “H. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Twenty years’ experience in hard and soft timber. Address 
THOS. McCANN, 425% 12th St., Rock Island, Ill. 


WANTED-SITUATION 
As yardman or salesman ; young man, 23 years of age; three 
years’ experience in retail yard ; best references. 
dress “H. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
Wants position by January 1 with reliable sash, door and 
interior finish concern. Can handle millwork from start to 
finish. Experienced in Nw tr and plans. 
Address - 6," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ON ACCOUNT OF HEALTH 
I desire to locate at Shreveport, La., or Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Will be in position to buy southern. pine products for one 
or more good wholesale lumber concerns, or will consider 
— to act as sales manager with some good saw 
mill concern. Have had twenty years’ experience; know 
lumber from stump to trade. Address 
G. O. McFARLAND, 

eare McFarland Lumber Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
By married man. Sixteen years’ continuous labor in the 
South. one covers yellow pine, hardwood and cypress. 
Commenced as compass boy and have gone all through the 
works, from woods to the market. Full, practical knowledge 
of steam logging, railroad construction, manufacturing and 
executive details. Young, strong, healthy and a_ hustler, 
who will get results. I am the man for the so called hard 
logging propositions. Do not care to consider less than 
$3,600. Cypress operation preferred. 
Address “H. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
Wishes position with saw mill concern. South preferred. 
Fifteen years’ experience. 
Address “H. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER 
young lady experienced in lumber..Recently employed by 
Ze D pa Will furnish references. 
SHAMBERGER, Meehan in Junetion, Miss. 
FIRST CLASS ‘BAND SAWYER 
Wants position on or before January 1. Present location, 
Georgia. Addre ss 
“SAWYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. — 


POSITION WANTED AS BAND SAW FILER 
14 years In large southern mills. Hard or soft woods. 
Sober, steady and — 
ddress . 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























. Of wide experience, now located in the East, desires a posi- 


PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 


tion as traveling salesman or sales manager. Will locate at 
any point desired. Only those desiring a high class man 
need reply. Address “F. %19," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
On single or double cutting blades. Ten_years’ experience 
in timber of North, South and West. Will guarantee work. 
A No. 1 references from last, employer. Can come at once. 
ddress “E. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—POSITION IN CHICAGO 
As sales manager or assistant for yellow pine or cypress 
eoncern. Ten years’ experience. At present employed. 
Good reason for change. 
ddress “E. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





TEN BLOCK PERKINS OR a 
Shingle machine in gs a condition. Addres 
LEVELAND, Rose City, Mich. 





WANTED-—SECOND HAND GANG 
In good condition, that will cut cants of 12 inches or more. 
ddress R. W. SMITH, Belleville, Wash. 





WE CAN DO IT. 

Read this oy? yy and-get variety. We do this for 
others and can do it as quickly for you. Buyer and seller 
brought together quickly through the medium of this depart- 
ee! at small cost. Send in your ad and let us estimaie 
ts cost. 


| Wanted-LoggingPy Ciuipment. 


WANTED-—RAILWAY EQUIPMENT. 

Second hand, narrow gauge. A serviceable Lima locomo- 
tive capable of ‘handling twelve or fifteen loaded cars. About 
five miles of steel rails, 30 to 35 pounds. 

ddress “J. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TO BUY A SMALL LOCOMOTIVE 
Standard gage, about 15-ton, with about 9x12 engines and 
four miles 30-35- or 40- ee Br oo steel rails. 

EANE LUMBER CO., Deane, Ark. 

















 WanledTinber<imer Lands | 


[ Wanled:Business Opportunies 








INVESTORS OR LAND OWNERS READ THIS. 
For sale or exchange, 240 acres lying in the center of 
the great iron and steel industry at East Chicago and Ham- 
mond. There is now over $100,000,000 invested in large 
mills surrounding this property. A recent sale was made 
for land near this for a large steel mill at $5,000 per acre. 
Our land fronts the Calumet river. Its future value is esti- 
mated many times over the price we are asking. To close 
an estate we will sell this for $250,000, or exchange for 
good timber land, farm oo or Chicago income property. 
Only principals need apply 
Ww. . YEATES, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED-TIMBER AND TIMBER LANDS. 

To purchase hardwood timber tract of 5,000 to 10,000 
acres in one cr two bodies, white oak, red oak, poplar, ash, 
cottonwood, cypress, gum. Must have good transportation 
facilities. Give full description of timber, with average 
amount each wood to the acre, location, price, terms etc. 

Address AMERICAN LUMBER CO,, Memphis, Tenn, 


WHEN YOU HAVE A WANT 
In the lumber line, get what you want through the want 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the greatest clearing 











.WANTED—PARTIES HAVING SAW MILLS 
In territory . where elm timber is available to manufacture 
patent coiled barrel hoops. Machinery furnished and output 
contracted. Write for details. 

Address “J. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED SAW MILL PLANT 
With from 15,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet best quality long- 
leaf yellow pine. Give full particulars. 
Address “J. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-GOOD RETAIL YARD 
In the West, Colorado, Wyoming or Idaho preferred. If 
desired owner can retain interest. Practical retail lumber- 
man. Address “H. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—CONTRACT 
To manufacture lumber by the o—— — two practical 
millmen of long experience. Al referen 
Address BOX 568, ‘Kalispell, | Mont. 


WANTED-—CONTRACT FOR SAWING I BY 
Owner of modern band mill, heavy plant, or will sell same. 
ddress “G, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED-—-PACIFIC COAST TIMBER. 
Am in the market for a good tract of Pacific coast tim- 
ber. Wish to hear from owners direct. 
Address “B, 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—A BOOKKEEPER 

One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop” on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ; 


WANTED-PART INTEREST 
In good paying retail lumber business, Chicago or vicinity. 
Address “W. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CASH FOR YOUR YARD OR BUSINESS 
No matter where located. If you want to buy, sell or ex- 
change any kind of real estate or business an oy at 
any price, ee FRANK P. CLEVE 
1507 Adams Express Bldg., Caen ill. 





[Mantedfuniber-< Shingles] 


Wanted: Miscellaneous | 





WANTED-WHITE OAK SQUARES 
Hight to ten cars strictly white oak squares for delivery 
beginning as soon as possible and running through the next 
twelve months. Must be well manufactured and free from 
knots, checks and other defects. 
Address “J. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—NO. | & NO. 2 COMMON GUM 
We are in the market for a million feet of each grade, 
and send our inspector to take up the stock. Quote prices 
f. o. b. cars your mill. 
TALLAHATCHIE LUMBER ER CO., Philipp, Miss. 


WANTED-TO | BUY ‘LUMBER 
From millmen. All kinds of northern ae southern hard- 
wood and ae Send lists and price 
. TRAVIS & SON, Grand d Rapids, | Mich. _ 


RELIABLE FIRM DESIRES CONNECTION 
With one good yellow pine mill to handle entire output. 
Each invoice a if desired. 

ddress . 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-WALNUT LOGS. 
500 cars good black walnut logs, 10” beg up in diameter. 
Will inspect at Sis point and — < 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, U. Bide. Dayton, Ohio. 


CONTRACT WANTED. 

A responsible wholesale comaeny, centrally located, with 
strong selling ecg page would like to handle the output 
of one first class yellow pine mill with good capacity; also 
of one first class hardwood mill with good capacity. 
scribe how you are a and = supply. 

Address ” care AMBRICAN LUMB 

















WE ARE IN THE MAHKET FOR OAK, CYPRESS 
And gum. In answering, state amount you have and how 
‘ong it or been on sticks. 
BROWN-McREYNOLDS LUMBER CO., 
1014 Association Building, Chicago. 


WANTED—COTTONWOOD LUMBER 

Six cars 1” box boards, 13” to 17 

200,000 feet 4-4 log run, No. 2 common and better. 

Must be dry stock. Give description as to run of widths 
and lengths in the log run and quote lowest prices f. o. b. 
cars shipping point. ill ~t, on grade if preferred. 

AMERICAN LUMBER CO., Memphis, Tenn. 








WANTED: BUSINESS OPENING. 
Lumberman of long experience capable of handling la 
operation desires change of location. West preferred. Wou a 

go South under right, conditions. 
ddress “G. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-GUM LUMBER. 
We buy anywhere from “yo h, § Bet od Rms or contract for 
the entire cut of mills. Lo; Perkine 
KANSA CITY "PAC poe BOX CoO., 





Kansas City, 








WANTED-TO BUY A SECOND HAND 
Addressograph with plates for wholesale lumber business. 
CLOVER EAF LUMBER CO., Shreveport, La. 





WANTED—-LUMBERMEN 


To send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding the various books we handle pertaining to the 
lumber business. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Pubiishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





THE WANT GETTER 
Quick returns at small cost. Do you want something? Of 
course you do. Advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
“DO IT NOW.” 


for Sale:Retail fumber Yards 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 

The only one in a small town in northern Indiana. Has 
excellent sheds and office. Handle lumber, sash, doors, 
lime, cement, tile, builders’ hardware and fence. This is 
a ‘rare chance for a hustling man. It will take about $8,000 
to handle the yard. 

dress “J. 12,"seare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALE—RETAIL LUMBER AND COAL YARD 

gritory, Raitt railroad and {condi corn 

belt A ‘ehance of a lifetime. 40,000 
requiréd. “Ji. A. R. 60,” care AMERICAN LWMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—WE OFFER OUR SPLENDID 
Lumber business in a 2-yard manufacturing city of 8,000 in 
eastern Ohio for sale. Will sell at a heavy sacrifice. Good 
reasons for selling. 

dress “H. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED-INFORMATION. 


Every American wood will be found properly classified i 
the “History of the Lumber Industry of America.” Sevd 
for circulars 

RICAN “LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn S|. 


# 





